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SomE of the most attractive and difficult questions claiming 
the attention alike of scientific and speculative minds at the 


present day, are indicated in the title of this paper. 
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Force, energy, or power, whatever it may be, yields the cen- 
tral conception out of which the questions referred to spring. 
It supplies a ground, and is a datum, required and used alike by 
the most materialistic among scientific workers and the most 
speculative. It is destined, as regards matters lying between 
physical and mental science, to be the ground of conciliation, 
perhaps of reconciliation. No reality occupies a more undis- 
puted position than force. But few, if any, truths of its class 
are better established by all the might and main of science than 
its immateriality. It is not matter, and yet it has a real exist- 
ence. It is no figment of the imagination. Besides this, in 
the principle of the persistence or conservation of force, is laid, 
so far as science can do it, the proof of its ndestructibility. 

In the discussion which follows we may safely assume the 
substantial, independent reality of matter as against the Idealist. 
On the other hand, once grant the indestructible, immaterial 
something called force, and spirit can take care of itself. Im- 
material “ entities” need be insisted on no longer. One is con- 
ceded, and, so far as it seems susceptible of proof by the methods 
of physical science, it is proved. 

While the question more immediately before us is not the 
correlation and conservation of what are called physical and 
chemical forces, yet a brief historical réswmé of the progress of 
research and opinion in this relation may prove useful. Whether 
to M. Seguin, or Count Rumford, or Dr. J. P. Joule, or Mayer 
of Heilbronn, or to others, science is most indebted, or who 
should have the credit of priority in the discovery of the nature 
and relations of the physical forces, are questions upon which it 
is not necessary for us to enter. 

The discovery that may be fairly looked upon as introductory 
to the doctrine we are soon to state, was that announced by 
Count Rumford (Professor Thomson) in a paper to the Royal 
Society of Great Britain in 1798, Up to that time heat had been 
regarded as a subtle or fluid form of matter; but, as the result 
of rigorous experiments, he concluded it could not “ possibly 
be a material substance.” He says, “It appears to me to be 
difficult, if not impossible, to form any distinct idea of any thing 
capable of being excited or communicated in these experiments 
unless it be Moron.” —Jntroduction to Youmans’s Correlation 
and Conservation of Forces, p. 33. Fifty years later Dr. J. P. 
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Joule, of Manchester, England, proceeding on much the same 
line, established by a long series of delicate and elaborate 
experiments what is called the “heat unit,” or “mechanical 
equivalent” of heat. By these latter experiments it was clearly 
determined that the force or energy represented by a weight 
of 772 pounds falling through a distance of one foot would pro- 
duce, and could be made to produce, an amount of heat suffi- 
cient to raise the temperature of a pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit. In this way it was shown that mechanical energy 
could be converted into heat, while the converse of this was 
established on a large seale in the discovery of the steam-engine. 

The discovery by Oersted, that electrical can be converted 
into magnetic force, and the converse at a later day by Faraday, 
led the way to others, until in process of time the whole list of 
“imponderables”” was drawn into the seemingly closed circle 
of correlation, as mutually convertible inter se. The history 
of the successive discoveries on which this brilliant general- 
ization depended would be interesting, but it is aside from 
our present purpose to recite it. The results may be formulated 
as follows: 

1. It is alike impossible to create or destroy physical force 
or energy. 

2. Where force disappears in one form, it is only to reappear 
without increase or diminution in some other. 

The first is called the law of conservation, the second, the 
law of correlation, of forces. 

Examples might be easily given under both these laws, 
especially the latter, which would be full of interest; but they 
have been given already in so many ways to the public it is 
deemed unnecessary. But we may say with confidence, no 
facts in science so general in their nature seem to be better 
established than the conservation and correlation of forces. 

But it could not be expected investigation would rest here. 
Questions similar to the following would inevitably arise: 
Since the various forms of physical and chemical foree are 
mutually convertible, which form shall be selected as the 
representative or parent of the rest? Which shall be set 
down as primary, and which as derivative? In point of fact,. 
as Mr. Grove says, (Youmans’s “Conservation and Correla- 
tion of Forces,” p. 185,) “ The evolution of one force or mode 
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of force into another has induced many to regard all the dif- 
ferent natural agencies as reducible to unity, and as resulting 
from one force, which is the efficient cause of all the others. 
Thus one author writes to prove that electricity is the cause of 
every change in matter; another, that chemical action is the 
cause of every thing; another, that heat is the universal cause, 
and so on.” 

Again, What is the source of these forces? From what 
fountain do they spring? What relation have they to matter? 
What are their relations to “life” and “mind?” Are the 
forces called “life force” and “mental force” independent of, 
and distinct from, the physical and chemical forces? or are they 
at root the same, differing only in modes or “conditions” of 
manifestation? If they acknowledge a common fountain head, 
where is it? Is it at this end of the series or that—physical, or 
mental, or intermediate? Are these forces simple or complex ? 
As regards vital and mental forces, are they not dynamite com- 
pounds, similar to the living material compounds that compose 
the organisms of plants and animals ? 

In the case of plants and animals we often see elementary 
substances appropriated, ending with highly complex associa- 
tions among them in the compounds of the living organisms. 
In process of time these, by natural analytic processes, are 
resolved back again into the primitive elements started with. 
Is not this true for forces as well? As material physical ele- 
ments combine to form living compounds, may not dynamical 
physical elements also? Do not the former prefigure the latter ? 
Materially speaking, “nothing passes into us but matter, and 
nothing passes out of us but matter, and nothing can be got 
from us after we are dead but matter, and this matter does not 
come down to us, but wp from simpler, more elemental states 
below.” 

These elements and compounds enter our organisms freighted 
with energy or force. Does not all the energy of our bodies, 
even “vital” and “mental,” slip in, and steal back this way ? 
Are the differences between the physical and chemical forces, 
and the so-called “vital” and “mental” forces, any more 
marked than those which separate oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen from the protoplasm or muscle which they com- 
pose? Questions like these, many of them only deliberate con- 
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clusions in the interrogative form, have come up, and have been 
variously answered. Some have affirmed that the physical, vital, 
and mental forces belong to distinct categories. Others have 
affirmed with various degrees of positiveness that they have a 
common origin, the special differences being but the masks that 
hide their oneness. Strip these away and they are seen, how- 
ever widely they may differ phenomenally, to be but the varied 
play of the same primal energy. As matter in its elemental 
states, or simplest combinations in the physical world, is the 
great storehouse from which living beings draw the materials 
for the growth and development of their organisms, so in regard 
to the development and growth of their forces, whether “ vital ” 
or “mental.” As the simple dead matter is elevated into 
complex living matter, so with the forces. This material de- 
velopment, or “evolution,” which is always upward, never down- 
ward—trom the simple to the complex—from the ‘‘ homogene- 
ous” to the “ heterogeneous”—it is said aptly figures, is indeed 
a registry in material terms of what takes place among forces. 

The source, then, of all the forces, as of the matter, of living 
beings, is the physical world—is physical force. This is the 
common and exhaustless treasury from which all forms of force, 
whether “ vital” or “mental,” are either directly or indirectly 
drawn, The particular form it exhibits depends wholly on the 
“conditions” under which it “ works.” 

Here it is manifested in the microscopic fungus, there in the 
gigantic growths of our forests; here in the animalcule, there 
in the elephant or whale. Here it binds together by chemical 
attraction two invisible, simple atoms, to form an equally 
invisible compound atom of water; there it binds together the 
unnumbered millions of suns, planets, nebule, and systems 
throughout the fathomless profundities of space. Here it is 
manifested in the fall of an apple or a stone; in the ripple ona 
pond or a storm on the great deep; in the gentle breeze, in the 
hurricane, in the play of the golden willow in the wind, in the 
earthquake or the thunder-stroke; there in the repulsions 
of antipathy or hatred, or the attractions or “affinities” of 
friendship or of love. This latter is a favorite mode at present 
of answering the questions above raised. It is to this answer, 
in some of its phases and consequences, we desire to call atten- 
tion in the following pages. 
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That there are forms of force or energy called “vital” and 
“mental,” at least as different from physical and chemical 
forces as these are from each other, there can be no real question. 
Accepting fully and heartily as a fact, the correlation of the 
physical and chemical forces, it is our intention to inquire what 
the grounds are for affirming the “ vital” and “ mental” forces 
are “ correlated” with the physical and chemical. Two ques- 
tions present themselves. First, Who holds to the opinion just 
referred to, and on what evidence does it rest? and, second, 
What is the origin of force ? 

The following are only specimens of the opinions, hopes, 
expectations, and imaginings of various persons, eminent in the 
walks of science, bearing on the subject in question. 


Every purticle of matter within the body obeys implicitly the 
laws of the chemical attractions, No overpowering or supernatural 
agency comes in to complicate their action, which is modified only 
by the action of the others. Vitality, therefore, is the sum of the 
energies of a living body, both potential and actual.— Barker, 
pp- 14, 15... . The most advanced thinkers in science of to-day, 
therefore, look upon the dife of the living form as inseparable from 
its substance, and believe that the former is purely phenomenal, 
and only a manifestation of the latter —Barker, p. 5, et seq. 

Heat, light, chemical affinity, etc., are alike transformable into 
each other and into those modes of the unknowable which we dis- 
tinguish as sensation, emotion, thought. These in their turn being 
directly or indirectly retransformable into the original shapes.— 
Spencer, F. P., p.280.... Any hesitation to admit that bet ween the 
physical forces and the sensations there is a correlation like that 
between the physical forces themselves, must disappear on remem- 
bering how the one correlation, like the other, is not qualitative but 
quantitative. .. . Besides the correlation and equivalence between 
external physical forces and the mental forees generated by them 
in us under the form of sensations, there is a correlation and 
equivalence between sensations and those physical forces which, 
in the shape of bodily actions, result from them.—Apencer, F. P., 
p. 275. ... That no ¢dea arises, save as a result of some physical 
Jorce expended in producing it, is fast becoming a common-place in 
science, and whoever will duly wetgh the evidence will see that 
nothing but an overwhelming bias in favor of a preconceived 
theory can explain its non-acceptance.—Spencer, F. P., p. 280. 

That these forces (mechanical, thermal, huminons, electric, 
chemical, nervous, sensory, emotional; and intellectual) are per- 
JSectly co-ordinated—that there is some definite relation among 
them which explains the marvelous dynamic unity of the living 
organism—does not admit of question. — Youmans, Introd., xxxii. 

I hold, with the materialist, that the human body, like all living 
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bodies, ts a machine, all the operations of which will, sooner or 
later, be explained on physical principles. I believe that we shall, 
sooner or later, arrive at a mechanical equivalent of consciousness, 
just as we have arrived at a mechanical equivalent of heat.— 
Huxley, p. 339. 

Old and new vitalism finds its center in the theory of a vital 
force. This doctrine has, in Germany, passed through so many 
critical ordeals that it has almost passed from the mouth of the 
scholar.— Virchow. ( Biichner.) .. . Of vital force, in the mechanical 
sense in which I take it, I have no doubt that it must be con- 
sidered as the result of a definite joint action of physical and 
chemical forces. — Virchow, (Bichner,) Pref. to fourth ed., p. 49. 

Those who preach the error of a vital power under any form or 
delusive disguise are, they may rest assured, heads which have 
never, penetrated the gates of science.—Du Bois Reymond ( Biich- 
ner,) Pref. to fourth ed., p. 48. 

What is called vitality is not a peculiar force, but a collocation 
of the forces of organic matter in such a way as to keep up a living 
structure.— Bain: Senses and Intellect, p. 65. 

You see I am not mincing matters, but avowing nakedly what 
many scientific thinkers more or less distinctly believe. The 
formation of a crystal, a plant, or an animal, is in their eyesa purely 
mechanical problem, which differs from the problems of ordinary 
mechanics in the smallness of the masses and the complexity of 
the processes involved. . . . Our difficulty is not with the quality 
of the problem, but with its complexity. This difficulty might be 
met by the simple expansion of the faculties which we now pos- 
sess. Given this expansion and the necessary molecular data, and 
the chick might be deduced, as rigorously and as logically from 
the egg, as the existence of Neptune from the disturbances of Ura- 
nus, or as conical refraction from the undulatory theory of light.— 
Tyndall, F. of 8.,p.118. .. . The building up of the vegetable, then, 
as effected by the sun through the reduction of chemical compounds. 
The phenomena of animal life are more or less complicated re- 
versals of these processes of reduction. (Italics his own.) .. . Life 
is a wave which in no two consecutive moments of its existence is 
composed of the same particles.— 7yndall, F. of S., p. 414, Vitality. 

Life itself is nothing but the product of the conjoined action of 
these forces, (physical forces.)}—Bichner, p. 216.... For the 
naturalist proves that there are no other forces in nature besides 
the physical, chemical, and mechanical ; and infers irresistibly that 
the,organisms must also have been produced by these forces.— 
Bichner, Pref. to third ed., p. 27. 


To these passages dozens more might be added from various 
writers, equally explicit. They would all go to show unmistak- 
ably what are the deliberate opinions of various prominent 
laborers, and we may say leaders, in the domain of physical 
and natural science. Besides these, there is reason to think 
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very many of the now prominent physicists, chemists, and 
naturalists in our own country (certainly in Europe) who have 
not publicly expressed themselves, share in various degrees the 
opinions set forth in the above extracts. Beyond this they are 
now held by no inconsiderable proportion of ot scientific 
students, and by many among our reading public, who are capti- 
vated by the somewhat novel and sweeping doctrines announced 
concerning the relations of forces, and also by the chivalrous, 
confident attitude assumed by some of* the promulgators 
of the same, and the splendor of their talents and achieve- 
ments. Most often such as belong to the latter classes do not 
possess the means for verifying the assertions they receive, 
although in receiving them they may be led to important prac- 
tical consequences. From such statements as we have quoted 
we may conveniently deduce the following propositions as fairly 
embodying their meaning: 

1. The various forms of force called physical and chemical, 
are capable of mutual conversion. Any one form may be con- 
verted into any or all the others, and vice versa. 

2. The peculiar phenomena exhibited by living beings, usu- 
ally called vital and mental, instead of being due to special 
forms of force or power, as hitherto supposed, are really due to 
certain combinations or conversions of the physical and chemical 
forces. Indeed, in the same manner as the physical and chem- 
ical forces are converted inter se, so are the physical, vital, and 
mental. Heat, for example, may be converted into mechanical 
energy, or mechanical foree back again into heat. Or heat 
may be transformed into what has been called “vital” or 
“life” foree, and “‘ mental” or “ will” force, and these in their 
turn directly or indirectly back again into heat or mechanical 
energy. It is heat at this moment and “ will force” the next, 
and wice versa; and might be “ chemical attraction” or force 
here and “ conjugal attraction ” or force there, etc. 

3. As regards the ORIGIN of forces, the physical forces yield 
both the warp and woof of all the others, however widely they 
may differ in pattern—all the way through the entire series— 
from physical up to mental forces. 

We believe these propositions to state fairly the doctrines to 
whieh we refer. As regards the first we gladly assent to it, 
not only as true, but fruitful. But of the second and third we 
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do not feel so certain. Yet when there are so many confident 
assertions b¥ men so able and worthy our confidence and re- 
spect, it must be presumed there are some good grounds for 
them. This presumption becomes all the more impressive when 
it is remembered the statements in question are made by men 
who, of all others, stick most closely to the “facts.” They 
test every theory or proposition by the touchstone of rigid 
“scientific method.” “ The strength of their proofs lies in facts, 
not in unintelligible and empty phrases.”-—Biichner, Pref. to 
first ed., xviii. They always inquire concerning every fact or 
proposition, according to Professor Iluxley, in the lan- 
guage used by Hume in one of his Essays, (Zssays, vol. ii, 
p- 175, London, 1777:) “ Does: it contain any reasoning 
concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any 
experimental reasoning concerning matter, effect, and ewist- 
ence? No. Commit it, then, to the flames, for it can con- 
tain nothing but sophistry and illusion.”—Hualey, Lay Ser- 
mons, p. 145. 

Up to this judgment bar they bring every fact, generaliza- 
tion, or proposition ; and if it cannot satisty the demands and 
abide the tests of “scientific” justice, without fear, favor, or prej- 
udice, the sentence of the utterly condemned is meted out to it. 
The proots of the propositions above drawn out are so cogent 
and complete that no “ educated,” much less a “ scientific,” man 
can doubt them. The one who refuses to fall into the line along 
which every body that is “intelligent ” and “ unprejudiced ” is 
moving, must remain, perforce, in outer darkness. For whatever 
his fancies may be, he “ may rest assured” his is one of the 
“heads which have never penetrated the gates of science.” In 
short “nothing but an overwhelming bias in favor of a precon- 
ceived theory can explain their non-acceptance.” 

Notwithstanding all this we have thought it good to exam- 
ine the evidence, at least so much of it as we have met with, 
on which these modern doctrines in regard to force rest. 
The importance of their consequences is such as to render an 
examination imperative on the part of every one who would 
receive them intelligently, and be able to render a reason for 
the faith that is in him. 

Before beginning an examination of the evidence in question, 
there is a preliminary duty that must be discharged. We 
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have already met with some terms, and will soon meet with 
others, that need definition, As Mr. Spencer says, adopting an 
old logical maxim, “ There can be no sound philosophy with- 
out clearly defined terms.”—/. P., p. 223, The necessity for 
this in the present case will be quite manifest as we proceed. 

In the few brief definitions we seek to obtain in starting, we 
must pass by such terms and phrases as “ life,” “ vitality,” “or- 
gunic,” ‘* organized,” “ protoplasm,” “phenomenon,” “ cause,” 
etc., and in particular those that are less familiar, but more 
formidable looking, such as “ unknowable,” “ unknown cause,” 
“catalytic force,” “dynamic force,” “subtle influences,” 
“ mysterious agencies,” “ cell Jaboratories,” “ molecular machin- 
ery,” ete., that play in and out so freely in the language of 
modern physics. We mnst confess we are too far behind to un- 
derstand some of these things—for example, “subtle influences” 
and “ molecular machinery.” They convey to our minds only a 
vague notion of the means and results of the strifes and con- 
quests that are taking place among the “ advanced.” 

Our task will be the more humble one of trying to find out, 
if we can, the provisional meaning of the word “force,” and 
perhaps of a few of the correlative or dependent terms that clus- 
ter about it, such as “energy,” “motion,” “conservation,” 
“correlation,” ete. 


I. Conservation. “The invariability of the absolute amount 
in the midst of constant change is called the conservation of force.” 
—-Le Conte, p. 187.* “And why should a perpetual motion, even. 
under modern conditions, be impossible? The answer to this 
question is, the statement of that great generalization of modern 
science which is known under the name of conservation of energy. 
This principle asserts that no power can make its appearance in 
nature without an equivalent expenditure of some other power; 
that natural agents are so related to each other as to be mutually 
convertible, but that no new agency is created. Light runs into 
heat, heat into electricity, electricity into magnetism, magnetism 
into mechanical force, and mechanical force again into light and 
heat. The Proteus changes, but he is ever the same; and his 
changes in nature, supposing no miracle to supervene, are the expres- 
sion not of spontaneity, but of physical necessity.”— Tyndall, 
F. of 8. p. 38. 

In other words, force is never lost or destroyed ; it is inde- 
structible. Though it may disappear in this form, it is only to 


© Proceedings of American Association for Advancement of Science, Meeting 
August, 1859. 1860. 
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reappear in some other. In this respect it strictly follows the 
example of matter, which, thongh its sensible state or shape 
may be changed, continues in elementary nature the same, and 
is indestructible. 


IL Corretation. “The mutual convertibility of the various 
forms of force is called correlation of forces.”—Le Conte, p. 187. 
The word “ correlation means a necessary or reciprocal dependence 
of two ideas, inseparable even in mental conception.”— Grove, 
p- 183. 

It affirms of things said to be correlated a relation so intimate 
we cannot even conceive them apart, Or, again, Mr. Grove 
says, in agreement with the above, “It means necessary recip- 
rocal reproduction.” Says Prof. Tyndall: 

The convertibility of natural forces consists solely in the trans- 
formations of dynamic into potential, and of potential into dynamic 
energy, which are incessantly going on. In no other sense has 


the convertibility of force at present any scientific meaning.— 
Tyndall, F. of 8. p. 31, Barker. 


And so we might adduce the definitions of various other writers 
if it were necessary. We desire, however, to call strict attention 
to the meaning of this term, since it is a leading one in the discus- 
sion upon which we are entering. Forces said to be correlated 
are understood to be capable of complete conversion or transfor- 
mation, the one into the other, and vice versa—this wholly into 
that, that wholly into this. Forces, or portions of them, if we 
may so speak, between which such interchange cannot take 
place, are not correlated. But nosuch thing as reservation of part 
of a force from possible conversion, when another part has under- 
gone actual conversion, can be admitted for a moment. As 
Mr. Grove says, it means “ necessary mutual reproduction,” and 
nothing less. Consequently, when we speak of the physical 
and chemical forces on this hand, and the “ vital” and “ mental” 
on that, as being correlated, we mean that heat, for example, may 
be converted into life force or mind force, and that mind force 
and life force are wholly convertible into heat. It is this or 
nothing. If “life force” or “mental force” are partially sur- 
rendered to conversion, we must surrender all. And it does 
not matter whether the conversion is direct or indirect, only so 
the fact be admitted ultimately. This strict meaning, which 
is in fact the only legitimate one the word has in the present 
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case, we shall endeavor to keep steadily in view in the follow- 
ing pages. 

III. Evotution. This word figures largely in modern phys- 
ical and natural science, and since we shall frequently meet with 
it hereafter, we ought not to pass without referring to it. No 
one should be better able to define it than Mr. Spencer. We 
will cite his own words. The simplicity and clearness of 
his definition will especially attract the attention of those who 
may not have met with it before. Says he, in italics, after pro- 
tracted preparation, (First Principles, page 216,) “ Evolution 
is a change from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity, to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity through continuous differentia- 
tions and integrations.” We shrink from analyzing this defini- 
tion. It is not so much a definition as a characteristic con- 
densation of a large portion of Mr. Spencer’s labors from First 
Principles through to Social Statics. We leave the reader to 
make such use of it as he may be able. 

IV. Force. In the physical world, to go no further at pres- 
ent, there are, comprehensively speaking, two great factors, and, 
so far as we know, only two. 

The one is the sensible substance of which all bodies, whether 
living or not, are composed ; and the other is that—whatever it 
may be—which produces motion in them or tends to produce it.— 
Tyndall, Frag. Science, p.75. The one is called matter, the other, 
force. It is with this latter alone we are specially concerned. 
If possible we must obtain perfectly definite views of the limite 
and contents of this term. We may premise two statements in 
advance, in which we believe modern physicists, without many 
exceptions, would agree. First, Force has a real existence. It 
‘ is not a simple phenomenon or appearance. Whatever its 
origin or nature, whether absolute or dependent in its existence, 
it is nevertheless something. Second, Force is zmmaterial, that 
is, it is not a form of matter. It may be a property of matter, 
or it may not; but this much seems certain, it is no¢ matter. 
It is, then, a real immaterial something. Whether inseparable 
from matter, or otherwise, need not concern us now. But to 
proceed. It will be readily conceded that but few, if any, 
writers on the subject in hand have succeeded in expressing 
themselves more clearly than Mr. Grove has in his excellent 
Essay on the “ Correlation and Conservation of Forces,” which, 
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besides its publication in England, has appeared in this country 
in the volume of Prof. Youmans already alluded to. ‘The 
term force,” he says, “ although used in very different senses 
by different authors, in its limited sense may be defined as ¢hat 
which produces or resists motion.”—Grove, p. 19. Or, again, 
“The term force is used, not as expressing the effect, but as 
that which produces the effect.” Because, as he says, “the 
evidence of the force is the motion produced.”—Grove, p. 21. 
Or, again, “ Force is that which produces motion.” —Murphy, 
Habit and Intelligence, vol. i, p. 19. ‘“ What I mean by the 
word ‘force’ is, the cause of a physical action.”—Faraday, 
p. 377. Again: “ Force, as we know it, can be regarded only as 
a certain conditioned effect of the unconditioned cause, as the 
relative reality, indicating to us an absolute reality by which it 
is immediately produced.” [!]|—Spencer, First Prin., p. 236. 

“ But,” says Mayer, “forces are causes.” Force is the cause, 
and motion is the effect—the sign by which force is manifested. 
When we observe a thing in motion, we infer the presence and 
operation of force. According to this, force and motion are 
not the same, any more than a cause and its effects are the 
same. Force is a cause, is something, and has a real existence, 
though it is not, so far as we know, material. Motion is nothing, 
has only a phenomenal existence, and is simply the sensible 
effect produced in or on matter by force. The word “ energy” 
is at present-a favorite substitute for the term “force.” But 
some writers make a distinction between these terms, more or 
less radical. Thus Mr. Murphy, in his suggestive work, “ Habit 
and Intelligence,” says, “ Energy is not the same as force. All 
energy has its orzgzn in force, but force cannot pass into energy 
unless it is at liberty to act.” When it does act, what have 
we? nergy, says Mr. Murphy. But, for our own part, we 
can see nothing but a force in action, which action is evidenced 
in some way by motion. We can see no ground whatever for 
distinguishing force from energy. What Mr. Murphy calls 
energy, and says is “ different from force,” seems to be only 
what is called “ kinetic energy ” in contradistinction to “static” 
energy. The latter is a force at rest, the former is a force in 
action. We would use the word, when we use it at all, as per- 
haps the best substitute we have for the word force. The word 
power is also employed as a synonym of the term force, with 
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this to be remarked as a difference: force is used most freely 
—indeed, is almost monopolized in physics—for denoting the 
active cause of physical phenomena, especially such as are 
comprehended under the head of motion. “ Power” is used 
more in the domains of psychology, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy, in speaking of mind and its operations. It is compar- 
utively seldom this term is carried down and applied to physi- 
cal phenomena. 

On the other hand, until quite recently it has been uncommon 
to use the word force, in speaking of mental action or of the 
actions of the Deity. But now some, at least, carry it every- 
where that activities, or even capacities, are displayed. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his late work, “Fragments of Science,” 
p. 31, makes a statement that would give to the term power 
a generic position, and place heat, etc., under it as species. 
Says he, ‘ Power may exist in the form of MOTION, or it may 
exist in the form of FORCE with distance to act through. The 
former is dynamic energy, the latter is potential energy.” 

This introduces us to a couple of adjective terms at which 
we may glance in passing. Energy is said to be of two kinds 
—potential and actual. The former term, as applied to 
force, means passive, inactive, static; the latter means, on the 
contrary, active or “kinetic,” or “dynamic” force or energy. 
They do not refer to different things, but to different states of 
the same thing. We cannot now stop to trace the history of 
these terms or the distinction they denote. Such are the ordinary 
significations of the terms above noticed among the vast major- 
ity of educated persons, whether scientific or not. We now 
speak more particularly of the terms force and motion. But 
such do not seem to be the significations they have among 
the more “ advanced scientific thinkers” of to-day. 

According to Professor Barker, for example, the word force 
“is used to express the cause of motion,” also “to indicate mo- 
tion itself, and finally to express the effect of motion.” (Page 6.) 
We will not stop now to inquire what the effect of motion can be, 
but will ask on which of these different significations does Pro- 
fessor Barker fix? He says, (page 7,) “ By potential energy is 
therefore meant attraction, and by actual energy motion. It is 
in this latter sense that we shall use the word force in this lec- 
ture,” (namely, in his lecture on the “ Correlation of the Vital 
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and Physical Forces.”) The title of his lecture might then 
read, without impropriety, “Correlation of the Vital and 
Physical Motions.” To this substitution of the term “ mo- 
tion” for the term force we now call attention. We hold 
that no worse mistake could be made on our present ground 
than to confuse motion and force. No one thing has min- 
istered more to confusion in fundamental physics—not in 
practice, but in thought, theory, and language. It may 
be doubted by some whether it is common among physicists 
to exchange these terms, or it may even be doubted whether 
it is not right to do so. It may be thought to indicate greater 
looseness in the use of language than really exists, unless 
clear examples shall be given. Unfortunately it is easy to 
give them. 

Speaking of nerve force, Professor Barker says : “ This force 
is undeniably motion.” —Page 20. Here, according to previous 
definitions, the effect is identified bodily with the cause, or the 
cause with the effect. In fact, the cause disappears, and only 
the effect remains, But again the same writer says, “ What can 
produce motion but motion itself? Into what can motion be 
converted but motion ?”—Pp. 8,9. As regards the first ques- 
tion, we have always supposed force produced motion. Hither- 
to we would as soon have thought of saying of the wind that 
the “ blowing produced the blowing,” or of a rolling ball that 
the “rolling produced the rolling,” as that the “ motion pro- 
duced motion.” As regards the second question, “Into what 
can motion be converted but motion?” we reply, Vothing 
that we can think of. Heat is considered, at least by 
some, and we think correctly, as an active form of force, 
and in our present case it matters not what form of force 
we select, only so it is force. As regards the relations 
of heat to motion, for example, we have statements like 
the following: “Heat and motion are transformable one 
into the other.”—Mayer, pp. 323-351. “ Heat is a form of 
motion.” —Murphy, pp. 1-21. “Arrested mction produces 
heat.”—Grove, p. 171. “Heat has been considered in this 
essay as itself motion.”—Grove, p. 68. “ Cold is motion.” 
—Grove, p. 48. “ Motion may be converted into heat.”— 
Barker, p. 10. “No other cause than motion can be found 
for the Acat that is produced.”—Mayer, p. 256. “Correlation 
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between heat and motion.”—Spencer, p. 343. “ TTeat as a 
mode of motion.” —Tyndall. 

Here, in one place, heat produces motion ; in another, motion’ 
produces heat ; in another, they are “correlated ;” and finally, 
“heat ¢s motion,” and “cold is motion.” Motion “ belongs to 
the same category ” as heat, and in fact zs heat. But what of 
motion in relation to other forces. “ Dynamical electricity and 
magnetism are themselves motion.”—Grove, (Youmans,) pp. 
187-191. If this is so the converse must be true, namely, mo- 
tion is electricity, etc. “Light is therefore converted into mo- 
tion.” —Le Comte, p. 191. “Ihave placed motion in the same 
category as the other affections of matter,” namely, as light, 
heat, electricity, ete. 

As we pass along we shall find that all other forms of force, 
however special, are similarly related to motion—they produce 
motion, motion produces them, they are motion. As regards 
force in general we have statements like the following: “ Mo- 
tion is to be regarded in this case as the initiative force.”— 
Grove, (Youmans,) p. 145. Motion as an initiative force ! who 


would have deemed it possible for Mr. Grove so soon to forget 


and abandon his own definitions? But again: “ Motion may 
be reproduced by the forces which have emanated from mo- 
tion.” —Grove, p. 137. 

Here is a new classification of the different forms of energy, 
to which we call the reader’s attention. Let him reflect on the 
differences by which the classes are really separated. “The 
whole stock of energy or working power in the world consists 
of attractions, repulsions, and motions.” —Tyndall, Fragments 
of Science, p. 29. 

There can be no doubt of it. The cause and the effect stand 
on the same level, and belong “to the same category.” Motion 
itself is indeed a cause since it produces “ effects.” In ordi- 
nary language we speak of a thing in motion producing effects, 
But to speak of “ motion zése/f'” as producing effects, is to use 
one of the refinements of the “ advanced thinkers.” Notwith- 
standing all this, here is a new role for motion. To convert 
static force into a “dynamic force, motion must be superadded 
to it.”—Grove, p. 142. What is motion that it can be unbottled 
and “superadded ” to any thing, even to static force? This is 
worse than the logicians’ “vicious circle.” We begin with 
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“correlations ” between «forces, and proceed to correlations 
between causes and their effects, and finally to correlations 
between something and nothing. This is correlation gone 
mad ! 

Finally, force “ is a mere property of matter ;” (Biichner, pp. 
2, 3,) and indeed force is matter, “ for the advanced thinkers” 
have “ proved the wnity of force and matter, of spirit and ma- 
teriality.”—Biichner, Pref. to ninth ed., Ixxx. 

This unification of force and matter is far from common at 
this day, even among extreme physicists. It is less so, as might 
be expected, among psychologists or metaphysicians. If it is a 
common mistake to identify force and motion as belonging to 
“ the same category,” it is a less common, but in our judgment 
a more pernicious mistake, if possible, to reduce force and matter 
to the same category. This being our view briefly stated, 
it was with no small surprise we read the following passages 
in the Lowell Lectures on “Science, Philosophy, and Religion,” 
by Professor Bascom, of Williams College. ‘ What is matter? 
We answer, It is, in its distinct elements, permanent forms 
of force—it is force.”—Page 117. “Many forces, not one 
force, is the just conception of matter. We have, so far as 
now appears, at least as many distinct, permanently diverse 
forms of force as we have elements or kinds of matter. 
Sixty-three irresolvable elements—elements that present spe- 
cific and unchangeable properties—necessitate the belief’ in 
as many forms of force, of which these are the-ultimate expres- 
sion,” ete. 

In these passages matter is unmistakably identified with 
force. It is almost discouraging to have siaty-three permanent 
“specific and nuchangable ” new forms of foree thrust upon us 
so suddenly, just when we were congratulating ourselves on 
having reduced the comparatively small list we already had, by 
a succession of conversions or correlations to some one fourm as 
the probable parent of the remainder. He says, in relation to 
the views in question, “ Here we shall agree with many phys- 
icists,” ete. This is true, and we are prepared to hear Biich- 
ner, for example, make such a statement as the one we have 
just quoted, but far from prepared for it in the case of one 
whose powers of thought are so keen and accurate as are those 
of Professor Bascom. 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XXIV.—2 
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To speak of nothing further at present, we would be anxious 
to know how the Professor would reconcile his views of the 
nature of matter with the doctrine of the correlation or mu- 
tual convertibility of forces. The various forms of physical 
and chemical foree known prior to the wholesale transfer of 
matter to the category of force are mutually convertible. Now 
that matter turns up as force, there is some well-grounded hope 
the dreams of the alchemists may yet be realized. Gold is 
matter, and matter is force. -Iron, lead, etc., in like manner 
are forces: who will have the happiness to convert a few hun- 
dred pounds of the forces called iron or lead into the force 
called gold or even silver? Or, if this be refused, what reason 
wil] be given why THESE forces are mutually convertible, and 
THOSE not? But we cannot deal in this place with the views 
set forth in the above quotations. We hope to do so on an- 
other occasion in a manner commensurate with their im- 
portance, 

But to return. Suppose it to be true, as it is said to be by 
some, that motion is force, or can be converted into it, or the con- 
trary ; and that matter is force, and consequently that force is 
matter, and that both may be converted into motion or the con- 
trary; let us effect a few verbal exchanges, and see with what 
propriety these terms can stand in each other’s stead. We say, 
for example, “the force that produces the motion ;” and, accord- 
ing to some “ advanced thinkers,” we may say “ the motion that 


produces the motion.” How would it do to say “ the force that 


produces the force,” or “the force that produces the matter,” 
or the “motion that produces the matter?” And yet, if pre- 
ceding statements are true, why not? We speak of “statical” 
force, and, so far as our knowledge extends, we speak correctly. 
But why can we not say “statical motion?” What kind of a 
motion would that be? It would be an overmatch for “ dy- 
namic force.” Again, we say correctly, “the ball is in mo- 
tion,” and why not the “the ball is in force,” or “the ball is in 
matter?” Finally, we can easily conceive motion to begin or 
end, but can we thus conceive of furce or matter ? 

These examples, already too numerous, perhaps, are more 
than sufficient to justify Professor Tyndall's remark, unwittingly 
made, in his recent work, “ Fragments of, Science,” (page 18,) 
“that ambiguity in the use of the term ‘force’ has been for 
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some time more and more creeping upon us.” Now no defense 
ean he made for such loose employment of language. It is 
especially to be deplored since it occurs at the very foundation’ 
of the physical science of to-day. What facts or conceptions 
in this domain are more fundamental than those of force and 
motion? 

Is there any one who thinks it a small matter to work such 
confusion as is wrought by placing causes and effects in the 
“same category,” making force and motion not only co-ordi- 
nate, but correlative? Such use of language cannot be justified 
even on rhetorical grounds. But if it could be, this is no place 
for mere rhetoric. It supposes that clear and measured use of 
language and accuracy of thought to which science aspires, and 
which some of its mistaken votaries arrogate peculiarly to 
themselves. 

We are all the more surprised at such palpable looseness in 
the use of terms since it occurs among a class of men who, 
above all others, would seem best fitted to say what they mean, 
and mean what they say, by reason of their accurate acquaint- 
ance with both the phenomena and things to which the terms 
apply. They are the men who have in their hands always, as 
they proceed, the test tube, balance, microscope, and polarizer ; 
and who, having brought matter and space within the range of 
the calculus, and having reduced the physical and chemi- 
cal forces to a point where they talk in quantitative terms of 
“heat units” and “mechanical equivalents,” “foot pounds,” 
ete., seem determined not to stop until they can declare the 
“ mechanical equivalents” or “heat units” represented in the 
“ Tliad” or ‘ Odyssey.” 

Will it be contended there is any clearness or real utility 
resulting from the exchange, or rather confusion, of terms to 
which we have just called attention? We can see how it 
might accommodate some of the emergencies of the “advanced” 
to enjoy such unrestricted freedom in the exchange of words. 
When confronted by a causal or real obstacle, say force, we 
can see how it might be convenient to substitute for it a merely 
phenomenal or unreal one. At one moment you are dealing 
with force, but the next, without any warning or any good 
reason why, it has gone and has left only its shadow, motion. 
For what ¢s motion apart from the force that causes it and the 
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thing that moves? It is simply a state or condition. It indi- 
cates a state of force, and is a state of matter. 

But here we turn to an examination of the evidence upon 
which a correlation of the phystcal, vital, and mental forces is 
affirmed. We desire to do so in a candid, and, so far as is pos- 
sible, sympathetic spirit. We know not how it may seem to 
others, but for our own part we are ready to accept the opin- 
ions in question if they are true. Whatever might be thought 
to the contrary, we are not afraid to accept any thing that is 
shown to be true. But while this is so, for one we are not 
willing to yield up old opinions because they are old, nor to re- 
ceive new opinions because they are new. The history of opin- 
ions touching any important subject will have been read to 
little purpose if one has not learned a lesson of caution in this 
respect. It is with such a conservative feeling we would exam- 
ine the opinions now prevalent concerning the relations and 
origin of forces. 

Whatever we may think of the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the evidence in relation to the question before us, we have a 
deep respect for the attainments, and, generally, for the ¢nten- 
tions, of those whose statements we are to examine. 

We are very far from thinking they have always had in 
their view the consequences—especially the moral and religious 
consequences—some honestly think this modern doctrine of the 
“correlation of the physical, vital, and mental forces” leads to. 
So far as we may choose to deal with such consequences, we’ 
wish to do so on their own merits; and to avoid, if possible, 
speaking of them as motives, though in some cases this might 
be fairly done. There can be no doubt that in the discussions 
between the votaries of religion and science, as such, there is 
too often a dogmatic, intolerant, unsympathetic spirit displayed 
on both sides, which there is daily less and less occasion for. 

It has now come to pass, we would devoutly hope, that the 
sanguinary scenes will not be often repeated, that break upon 
the vision of Professor Huxley, and in one or more of which 
we suspect the Professor himself has had a hand, at least such 
as Saul had at the stoning of Stephen. He says: 


Who shall number the patient, earnest seekers after truth, from 
the days of Galileo until now, whose lives have been embittered, 
and their good name blasted, by the mistaken zeal of bibliolaters ? 
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. . . It is true, if philosophers have suffered their cause has been 
amply revenged. Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle 
of every science, as the strangled snakes beside that of Hercules, 
and history records that whenever science and orthodoxy have 
been fairly opposed, the latter has been forced to retire from the 
lists, bleeding and crushed, if not annihilated ; scotched, if not slain. 
But orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the world of thought. It learns 
not, neither can it forget; and, though at present bewildered and 
afraid to move, it is as willing as ever to insist that the first chap- 
ter of Genesis contains the beginning and the end of sound sci- 
ence, . . . Philosophers, on the other hand, have no such aggressive 
tendencies, With eyes fixed on the noble goal to mn “per 
aspera et ardua,” they tend, they may, now and then, be stirred 
to momentary wrath by the unnecessary obstacles with which the 
ignorant or the malicious encumber, if they cannot bar, the difficult 
path; but why should their souls be deeply vexed ?”—Lay 
Sermons, 278. 


How much it is to be hoped “theologians” and “ orthodoxy ” 
will cease this blind and ignorant warfare which they have 
waged from time immemorial, and still continue to wage when 
the opportunity offers, against these peaceful “ philosophers,” 
whose serenity in the pursuit of truth is only broken oecasion- 
ally by “momentary wrath” at this wretched “orthodoxy,” 
which “learns not, neither can forget” the numberless times 
it has been “scotched.” Let us hope it may not be necessary 
to dispatch all the “theologians,” or entirely banish “ ortho- 
doxy,” until the time shall come when questions even of deep 
moment can be discussed between the belligerent parties more 
on their own merits, and less on personal grounds, than for- 
merly seemed possible. This more liberal spirit we may 
recognize and enjoy without any undue self-gratulation, or 
disparagement of the past. 

We have been at some little pains to classify the evidence 
referred to, and have concluded to arrange it under three 
heads, namely: I. Facrs. II. ANatoarixs. III. AssErtions 
AND IMAGININGS. 


I. Facts.—The class of men whose statements we are now 
to examine, it is perfectly well known, never venture to an- 
nounce. even a new doctrine, only on the solid ground of “ facts.” 
In regard to a question that involves our present one, Mr. 
Spencer says, as we have already seen, (/. 7., p. 280,) that 
“whoever duly weighs the evidence [namely, the facets] will see 
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that nothing but an overwhelming dias in favor of a precon- 
ceived theory can explain its non-acceptance.” The evidence 
must be pretty strong that warrants such a statement as this. 
We call attention, then, 

1. To the kind of evidence relied on to show that the physi- 
eal, vital, and mental forces are correlated. We will quote a 
paragraph in point from Professor Barker’s lecture on the 
“ Correlation of the Vital and Physical Forces.” (Page 6.) He 
says, “Let us inquire how far organic and inorganic forces 
may be considered mutually convertible, and henee, in so far, 
mutually identical.” How does he propose to do this? He 
says, “ This may dest be done by considering, first, what is to be 
understood by correlation; and, second, how far are the physical 
forces themselves correlated to each other.” 

We have no doubt of the propriety of first defining the term 
“correlation.” This is well. But what direct bearing the cor- 
relation of the physical forces has on the inquiry, “ How far the 
organic and inorganic (physical) forees may be considered 
mutually convertible?” is more than we ean tell. And yet it is 
by such means he deliberately proposes to solve the problem. 
The only way in which this line of inquiry could be useful 
would be in establishing the following proposition : “The physi- 
eal forces are correlated, therefore the physical and vital are.” 
It seems to us it does not require very great penetration to see 
that at best this could never lead to more than a presumption 
or suspicion that the latter half of the proposition is true. The 
“correlation” of physical forces is a fact. But to say, because © 
this is so, that the physical and vital are correlated, is openly 
to beg the whole question. 

On the same page Professor Barker says, “ At the outset of 
our discussion we are ‘met by an unfortunate ambiguity of 
language.” Most likely. But the quotation above made shows 
to our minds a more “unfortunate ambiguity in” logic. If we 
mistake not, we shall meet with many other instances in which 
facts have been kidnapped from one province, and led into un- 
congenial service in another. 

2. Argument from chemical composition.—Chemistry dem- 
onstrates that the same elements exist in organic as in inorganic 
bodies. For, says Professor Barker, “Precisely the same atoms 
which build up the inorganic fabric compose the organic.” 
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This same argument will hereafter be regarded, perhaps, 
from other points of view. No one questions the truth of 
the statement just made, but the inference Professor Barker 
seeks to draw from it can be and ought to be questioned. The 
inference is, that because the atoms are the same the “ fabrics” 
must not be essentially different.” Now suppose the atoms 
are the same—what of it? It is not a question of atomic 
similarity or dissimilarity, but rather of what is done with 
atoms. It is not a question of atoms at all, but of forces. 
It is true the atoms may be alike, but the “fabrics” these 
atoms compose in the two cases are unlike as they could 
well be. 

Ilow do these curious differences of “fabric” or “ effects” 
arise? Can they arise without a cause? If there be no differ- 
ence in the atoms, there must be in the forces, since there are 
remarkable differences in the “fabrics.” Admit something 
new on the causal side, in the case of these organic “ fabrics,” 
we must, or fall into absurdities. But beyond this, must we 
ascribe in relation to these “fabrics” any action to the atoms, 
as it is quietly assumed we must? To us one of the most won- 
derful facts in the whole case is, that so many and such widely 
different things can be done, with about four kinds of atoms, 
namely, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. 

There is almost as good reason for thinking that the bricks, 
stones, mortar, timber, nails, etc., conspired and went together 
of their own accord, into their proper places, and “ composed ” 
the various different “fabrics” called houses, as to think the 
atoms did in the case of the “fabrics” called plants and ani- 
mals. This is not a question of chemical composition ; it is, we 
repeat, a question of forces. <A brick in that heap and a brick 
in yonder palace wall are essentially the same. But that con- 
Sused heap of materials is not the same as the palace, though 
the materials in the two cases are the same. In like manner, 
the atoms in the inorganic world may be, and are, the same as 
those in the organic world. But there is all the difference be- 
tween the mass of atoms in the one case, and the complicated 
“fabric” of atoms in the other, that there is between the con- 
fused heap and the palace. Nay, the parallel does not reach 
deep enough. In the case of the palace the bricks do not ac- 
quire any new prerogatives, either as a consequence or condi- 
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tion of being built into the palace. But it is not so in the case 
of the atoms. Qualitatively speaking, the palace, as a whole, 
has nothing whatever, save what its components were known to 
have in the separate state. But not so this “ organic fabric.” 
The atoms really do, or are made to do, things, or enter into 
combinations, so far as we know, impossible to them in the in- 
organic world. Can any one deny this? It is not simply a 
structure, but a living structure we have to account for. 
Whence these new prerogatives? That the atoms do not have 
any such powers, or, at least, never display them in other con- 
ditions, there can be no question. That it does not depend 
on any change in the substance of the atoms, the proof is as 
complete as it could well be. There is no evidence whatever, 
for example, that a particle of carbon ever ceases to be a par- 
ticle of carbon. There is no proof whatever that these atoms 
can come together and form the diving structure, or indeed any 
other kind of structure. 

Whence, then, these new prerogatives? Have they been 
“ superadded,” or were they datent in the atoms during their 
existence in the inorganic state? If the latter, what kept 
them quiet there, or educed them into active manifestation 
here? The answer comes to us promptly from all sides: 
“Mysterious agencies,” “unknown and unknowable causes,” 
“ unusual conditions,” “certain conditions,” “subtle influ- 
enees,” ete. If you cannot compel, with all the complicated ap- 
pliances of modern chemistry, C H® O" to unite and form 
sugar, what causes them to do it seemingly without compulsion 
in the humble little cell? It is trivial te tell us, as is some- 
times done, “It is true chemistry has not succeeded in doing 
this thus far, but wi// in due time.” It will be time enough to 
use such a datum when it comes to hand. It speaks loudly as 
to the poverty of a case which is compelled to cover its naked- 
ness by drawing on future possible resources. 

8. The “correlation” and physical origin of “ vital” force, 
for example, is attempted to be shown indirectly by asserting 
“ vitality,” “life,” or “ vital force,” “is the swum of the ener- 
gies of a living body.”— Barker, p.15. In other words, “ vital 
force” is a compound of simpler forces. “ It isa reset.” Life 
force is neither chemical force, nor electrical, nor thermal, ete., 
alone, but a compound of all of them. In this way the ques- 
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tion is evaded as to whether it is any particular form of phys- 
ical force. “ Life, then, is a compound.” 

Now there are two ways of determining what the actual 
constituent elements are that make up a given compound. 
These are synthesis and analysis, Either the elements must 
be seen to enter and compose the compound under conditions 
known to exclude all others, or the compound must be 
analyzed. Generally it is best to resort to both methods, 
which mutually check and correct each other. But without 
resorting to one method or the other, it is not possible to de- 
termine with any accuracy what are the constituents. This is 
true even for material compounds. The case is not changed 
when we come to a dynamic compound, if there be such a 
thing. Now has any one ever performed, or even traced, either 
the analytic or synthetic process in regard to this assumed dy- 
namic “compound,” “sum,” “result?” Not that we have 
ever been able to ascertain. If it has not been done, 
who knows what this compound does contain—not to speak of 
what it does not contain? Beyond this, who knows it is a com- 
pound? Is there any proof there is such a thing as a com- 
pound force, in a sense similar to that of a material chemical 
compound? The very fact of correlation is squarely opposed 
to such a view. There is no more reason to think different 
forces can unite to form a compound than there is to think, in 
regard to matter, that the various kinds are “ mutually con- 
vertible,” as forces are. 

But suppose it is said, “ vital ” force is not a compound, but 
a mixture; or, as Professor Bain says, “a collocation.” What 
then? We must confess ourselves unable to understand in 
what way a mere “collocation” could produce any definite 
“result ” of the kind we are now contemplating. It is not a 
mechanical or chemical result we want. It is a living force we 
want. How can this “collocation” of forces yield it? We 
cannot so much as imagine, only by uniting to form a com- 
pound as already noticed. Look at this case as we may, and 
it appears unable to afford any support to the view it professes 
to serve. 

But aside from such considerations, it must be remembered, 
in the case of a compound, the parts not only differ from each 
other but from the whole. The parts cannot represent each 
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other, nor the whole, any more than oxygen and hydrogen 
adequately represent each other or water. Separate these ele- 
ments, and you do not have water any longer. Sitailarly, if 
you separate the component forces that make up life-force, life 
is gone. To examine each element apart from the others 
would not necessarily yield a single clue, as to the character- 
istics of the resulting compound. And yet when Professor 
darker comes to examine “ life” or “ vitality,” it is by taking 
singly the preswmed elements that compose it, or simply its 
manifestations. He says, (page 16:) 


But approaching our question still more closely, let us, in illus- 
tration of the vital forces of the animal economy, choose three 
Jorms of its manifestation in which to seek for evidence of cor- 
relation, These shall be, heat evolved within the body, muscular 
energy or motion, and, lastly, nervous energy, or that form of force 
which on the one hand stimulates a muscle to contract, and on the 
other appears in forms called mental. 


The three cases cited above are those upon which most 
writers fasten in endeavoring to show a correlation between 
the physical, vital, and mental forces. We will examine these 
in the order they have been referred to. 

(1.) Animal JTeat. Where does the heat come from that is 
produced in the living animal body? We here quote Pro- 
fessor Barker. He says: 


As to its origin, it is evident that since potential energy exists in 
the food which enters the body, and is there converted into force, (!) 
a portion of it may become the actual energy of heat. And since, 
too, the heat produced in the body is precisely such as would be 
set free by the combination of the food outside of it, it is fair to 
assume it thus originates. To this may be added the chemical 
argument that, while food capable of yielding heat by combustion 
is taken into the body, its constituents are completely, or almost 
completely, oxidized before leaving it; and since oxidation always 
evolves heat, the heat of the body must have its origin in the oxi- 
dation of the food. . . . We conceive, however, no long argument 
is necessary to prove that animal heat results from a conversion 
of energy within the body, or that the vital force, heat, is as truly 
correlated to the other forces as when it has a purely physical origin. 
—Barker, pp. 16, 17. 


When we first read this paragraph we supposed it to be simply 
introductory to the main statement yet to follow. But we 
confess to no small surprise and disappointment to find that 
this is all. 
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Having thus disposed of the first example, the Professor 
turns complacently to the second point, or “ muscular energy.” 
The real point is to show that the physical and vital forces are 
mutually convertible. Now what has the Professor done? He 
has shown, what nobody denies, that the food carries in potential 
energy, or force locked up, into the body, and that oxygen, in a 
way similar to a common one outside of the body, liberates it 


every-where in the organism in the form of heat. Absolutely” 


this is all. It is hardly to be credited that Professor Barker 
did not see the real point at issue had not been even touched. 

We have sought diligently but unsuccessfully for evidence 
that heat is changed into vital force, and vital foree into heat. 
The only case we have found that even seems to fulfill the 
distinct promise made us, is the one presented by Dr. Carpen- 
ter in his essay on the “ Correlation of the Physical and Vital 
Forces.” But we reserve that case for special consideration. 
We have simply had an instance similar to one we may witness 
daily in our grates and lamps; namely, s¢alical or potential 
force, converted into active or “ kinetic” force, or heat, by owi- 
dation. or combustion. 

(2.) Muscular Energy.—This is displayed whenever muscle 
contracts. Now what kind of force is this, and where does it 
come from? Here we will again quote the statement of Pro- 
fessor Barker. Says he, “In studying the characters of mus- 
cular action we notice first that, as in the case of heat, the force 
which it develops is in no wise different from motion in 
inorganic nature.” Before we quote the remainder of the 
passage we must stop to notice in this statement : 

(a) * Heat” is said to “develop” force. Is heat, then, not a force, 
or form of force? If there is one certain fact in regard to heat 
we suppose it to be that it is a form of force or energy. An 
active force, yes, a “ molecular” force, if you please, but still 
a force. But no one would think so from an attentive con- 
sideration of the first part of the above extract. 

(4) By force in the passage cited is evidently meant muscular 
force, contracting force. This force, which is far from being 
understood, and upon which but little real light has ever been 
thrown by all that has been said or done, is declared by Pro- 
fessor Barker to be “in nowise different from motion in in- 
organic nature | ” 
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We might safely defy any one to produce a finer example 
of logical self-imposition than this. Instead of confronting the 
“ force” which stands in the way, “stubborn thing ” that itis, 
he turns about handsomely, and deals with its shadow, motion. 
The muscle moves when it contracts, the ball moves on yonder 
table, and, marvelous to relate, they fraternize in the intimate 
synthesis of correlation. Now, he slips over from force to mo- 
tion, from cause to effect ; then, from motion to force, from effect 
to cause, just as may best subserve the emergency in which he 
happens to be. With one wave of the Professor’s wand the 
reality has disappeared, and in its stead is a mere appearance. 
We have already called attention to this illegitimate interchange 
of the terms force and motion, and would refer the reader 
to that part of this paper. But to proceed with the state- 
ment : 

In the early part of the lecture, motion produced by the con- 
traction of muscle was used to show the conversion of mass force 
into molecular force. . . . Liebig, in 1842, asserted that for the 
production of muscular force the food must first be converted into 
muscular tissue, a view until recently adopted by physiologists. 
It has been conclusively shown, however, within a few years, that 
muscular force cannot come from the oxidation of its own substance, 
since the products of this metamorphosis are not increased in 
amount by muscular energy, [action.] . . . But while the products 
of tissue oxidation do not increase with the increase of muscular 
exertion, the amount of carbonic acid gas exhaled by the lungs is 
increased in the exact ratio of work done. No doubt can be enter- 
tained, therefore, that the actual energy of the muscle is simply 
the converted potential energy of the carbon of the food. A mus- 
cle, therefore, like a steam-engine, 7s a machine for converting the 
potential energy of carbon into motion. But, wilike a steam-en- 
gine, the muscle accomplishes the conversion directly, the energy 
not passing through the intermediate stage of heat, For this rea- 
son the muscle is the most economical producer of mechanical 
force known. 


(a) We object to the statement that muscle is a “ producer” 
of force, whether “ mechanical ” or otherwise. It may convert 
force from one form to another, but does not in any proper 
sense produce it. 

(5) In this case it has been promised us we should see physical 
converted into vital force. But what has been really shown ? 
First, that food in which physical force is locked up goes into 

he body, under the name of potential energy. Second, this force 
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is liberated during the decomposition of the food. Part of it 
appears as heat, (up to this point we are simply on the track 
of our animal heat case,) but part disappears some other way, 
and is supposed to become, in some way, the force manifested 
and expended in muscular contraction ; and that the force ex- 
pended in muscular contraction is not liberated from decom- 
posing muscular tissue, but in part, at least, from the decoin- 
position of carbonaceous food. There is good reason to think 
physical force is somehow taken up and used by muscle in do- 
ing its work. But how? Is there any proof that the force 
expended in muscular contraction is vital? If it is not known 
to be vital force, what assurance have we this is a ease of cor- 
relation between physical and vital forces? Is this force of 
contraction to be distinguished, or not, from the force or power 
that makes a muscle? Have these questions ever been an- 
swered scientifically ? 

Now, incredible as it may appear to some, we have actually 
been looking into this matter a little. Professor Barker says, 
muscle “is a machine.” Very well. We see no more reason 
to think the working or contracting force is the proper vital 
force which makes and repairs the muscle, than to think the 
force that drives a steam-engine is the same as the man who 
made, repairs, and controls it. Haidenhaim and others have 
' shown, happily for us, that the action of a muscle is not condi- 
tioned on the disintegration of its own structure, as was for- 
merly asserted by Liebig, but on the decomposition of food. The 
force that is employed in working the engine, and the force 
that made, repairs, and controls it, are widely different things. 
We see no good reason to think the case different when we 
come to that “machine” we call muscle. What we are 
waiting to see is the force used in working the “machine” 
converted into the force that makes and repairs it. But, in- 
stead of this, what have we? As in the case of animal heat, 
food goes in as the bearer of physical force, which is liberated 
in the machine or muscle in some such way, let us suppose, as 
steam is in the steam-chest, and the machine works. Now is 
there the slightest proof in all this that heat, for example, has 
really been converted into vital force, or vice versa? The 
question as to the origin of this undoubted vital force, which we 
may call constructive, remains as yet wholly untouched. 
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But we shall examine this point more at length when speak- 
ing of Dr. Carpenter’s paper. 

3. Merve Force.—Again we quote from Professor Barker’s 
lecture. 

The last of the so-called vital forces which we are to examine is 
that produced (?) by the nerves and nervous centers, In the nerve 


which stimulates a muscle to contract, this force is undeniably 
motion, since it is propagated along this nerve from one extremity 


iv 


to the other. .. . That this force is not electricity . . . Du Bois 
Reymond has demonstrated, by showing that its velocity is only 
ninety-seven feet in a second, a speed equaled by the grayhound 
and the race-horse. ... But that this agent is a force as anal- 
ogous to electricity as is magnetism is shown not only by the fact 
that the transmission of electricitv along a nerve will cause the 
contraction of the muscle to which it leads, but also hy the more 
important fact that the contraction of a muscle is excited by dimin- 
ishing its normal electric current, a result which could take place 
only with a stimulus closely allied to electricity. Nerve force, 
therefore, must be a transmitted potential energy.— Barker, p. 20. 


On this we remark: 

(a) We need not question the correctness of Professor Bar- 
ker’s conclusion, that nerve force is “closely allied to elec- 
tricity.” But is it vital force? Is there any real evidence 
that the force (not the motion) that passes along a nerve is vital 
any more than there is that the electricity is vital force, which 
may be substituted for it in exciting muscular contraction ? 

Suppose, then, it should be proved that physical or chemical 
force is or may be transformed into nerve force, what relation 
would this have to the real question, unless it can be shown 
that nerve force zs vital force? Has thisever been done? Not 
so far as we know. Professor Barker simply asswmes that 
nerve force is vital foree. This nerve force is the working force 
that is sent here and there, but is not the force that stays at 
home in the nerve cell, or in the muscular fiber, and moment- 
arily presides, guides, and controls in the development, growth, 
and continuous repair of the same, never for one moment to 
desert them while they are diving. The moment the animal is 
dead to which the parts belong, that moment the vital force is 
gone never to return. Its going constitutes death, in fact. But 
this is not true of nerve force. It remains, and in most cases 
can be acted on, or caused to act, after the animal has been 
killed. By irritating the nerves of an animal, muscular action 
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can be excited that it would seem can only be ascribed to the 
transmission of nerve force along the nerves to the muscles. 
But all this while there can be no doubt the animal is dead. 
It may some day be proved that nerve force is vital force, but 
we have yet to see the first fact that points directly to such a 
conclusion, while we see many that point directly the other 
way. 

4. Correlation between Physical and Mental Forces.—Says 
Professor Barker : 

Has the upper region called intelligence and reason any relations 
to physical force? This realm has not escaped the searching 
gaze of science, and though in it investigations are vastly more 
difficult than in any one of the regions thus: far considered, yet 
some results of great value have been obtained which may help 
us to a solution of our problem. It is to be observed at the out- 
set that every external manifestation of thought force is a muscu- 
lar one, ... and hence this force [thought “force] must be inti- 
mately correlated to nerve force.— Barker, pp. 20, 21. 

Before passing on we must notice a pcint or two in the quo- 
tation made. What is meant by “thought force” here? Is it 
will power? If not, what is it? But whatever it may be, 
what necessity is there for saying it is “ intimately correlated 
to nerve force?” As we have already intimated, the status of 
nerve force is by no means fixed, which leaves the question 
still in uncertainty, even though it should be proved that 
“thought force” and nerve force are “intimately correlated.” 
Then, again, this expression “ intimately correlated ” seems to 
be made on a mistaken view of correlation. It implies there are 
degrees in correlation. But we know nothing about degrees 
in the correlation of forces. Forces that are partially, are pso 
facto wholly, correlatable. No part of'a force can be reserved, 
It is all or none. The process of conversion once begun, there 
is no limit to it only by stopping the process. Correlation 
means, as we have seen, “necessary mutual reproduction.” 
Where the place can be, then, for this discriminating term “ in- 
timate,” it is difficult to see.. But here are the cases upon 
which the “searching gaze of science” hase been fixed, and 
from which “ results of great value have been obtained, which 
may help us to a solution of our problem.” 


A blank sheet of paper excites no emotion; even covered with 
Assyrian cuneiform characters, its alternations of black and white 
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awaken no response in the ordinary brain. It is only when by a 
repetition of these impressions the brain cell has been educated, 
that these before meaningless characters awaken thought. Is 
thought, then, simply a cell action which may or may not result in 
muscular expression; an action which originates truth precisely 
as a calculating machine evolves new combinations of figures ? 


Precisely so. But “whatever we define thought to be, this 
fact appears certain, that it is capable of external manifestation 
by conversion into the actual energy of motion, and only by 
this conversion.” So much for the outward manifestation of 
thought, or “thought force.” Its inward manifestation we 
will come to presently. On the passage just quoted we remark : 

(a) We are not so sure about that sheet of “ Assyrian cune- 
iform characters.” In our own case, and that of some others 
we have known, a most lively “emotion” or “response,” say 
of curiosity at first sight, has been awakened on beholding 
them. And as regards those characters we know our brains 
are only “ordinary.” Then we are impressed with the sim- 
plicity of the process of education. We sometimes speak of 
getting things in a “nwt shell.” But here the question lies in 
a much smaller compass—in a “ brain cell.” “It is only when, 
by a frequent repetition of these impressions, the brain cell has 
been educated, that these before meaningless characters awaken 
thought.” Let educators take note of this charmingly simple 
result, revealed by “the searching gaze of science.” 

(}) But whatever may be said, “ this fact appears certain,” that 
thought “is capable of external manifestation by conversion 
into the actual energy of motion, and only by this conversion.” 
“ This is certain.” If thought is truly changed into motion, ac- 
cording to our view it is changed into nothing. In reading 
this backward two courses are open to us. Either it turns out 
that thought is nothing, or that something is turned into noth- 
ing, or, on the contrary, nothing into something. What else 
have we, indeed, if force is converted into motion, or motion 
is converted into force? If it is changed into the energy or 
force that causes motion, then it must be a form of force. 
Now what makes this appear “certain?” Would the reader 
believe there is no evidence of this “ fact ” save the fact itself ? 
Thought is changed into the “energy of motion” because it is 
so changed. 
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Reduced to its simplest form, such is the way the argument 
reads. Besides this evidence there is none other, so far as we 
know. If we admit all the Professor says, we seem obliged to 
infer that thought is a form of foree. We have always supposed 
thought to be an act of the mind, not its force or power. We 
have always made a distinction between thought and the mind 
that thinks, similar to that we make between running and the 
man that runs, or between motion and the force that causes it. 
Scientifically speaking, no mistake could be more fundamental 
than that of confusing thought and force. It is the same mistake 
as to confuse the act with the actor. “Such knowledge is too 
high for us.” But to proceed. 


But here the question arises, Can it (thought) be manifested én- 
wardly without such a transformation of energy ? or is the evolu- 
tion of thought entirely independent of the matter of the brain ? 
Experiments ingenious and edinhhe have answered this question.— 
Barker, p. 21. 


But before passing on to see what the experiments are, we 
must notice again the point is to convert physical force into 
“thought force.” Also, we must remark, we are not shut up 
to any such pair of alternatives as are presented us in the ques- 
tion, “Is the evolution of thought entirely independent of the 
matter of the brain?” The alternatives are, either admit 
thought is entirely dependent on, or “ entirely independent of, 
the matter of the brain.” The following case would seem 
to be a parallel one: Either admit the planing is entirely 
dependent on, or entirely independent of, the jack plane. 
The man who shoves the plane and mind that uses the cell 
are alike, and with equal propriety, put out of the account. 

But now for the “ experiments, ingenious and reliable.” A 
couple of small metal bars were taken. One of them 
was of bismuth, the other was of an alloy of antimony 
and zine. 

Preliminary trials having shown that any change in temperature 
within the skull was soonest manifested externally in that depres- 
sion which exists just below-the occipital protuberance, a pair of 
these little bars was fastened to the head at this point, and to 
neutralize the results of a general rise in temperature over the 
whole body, a second pair reversed in direction was attached to 


the leg or arm, so that if a like increase of heat came to both, the 
electricity developed by one would be neutralized-by the other, 
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and no effect produced upon the needle unless only one was af- 
fected. By long practice it was ascertained that a state of men- 
tal torpor could be induced, lasting for hours, in which the needle 
remained stationary. But let a person knock at the door outside 
the room, or speak a single word, even though the experimenter 
remained absolutely passive, and the reception of the intelligence 
caused the needle to swing through twenty degrees. In explana- 
tion of this production of heat, the analogy of the muscle at once 
suggests itself. No conversion of energy is complete, and as the 
heat of muscular action represents force which has escaped conver- 
sion into motion, so the heat evolved during the reception of an idea 
is energy which has escaped conversion into thought from precisely 


the same cause, 


Now how does the Professor know that the presumed and 
hidden remainder, which is supposed to have escaped conver- 
sion into heat, was really converted “into thought?” How 
does he know, indeed, there is a remainder, not to speak of 
what is done with it? But perhaps these questions will be 
answered further on. He continues: 


Moreover, these experiments have shown that ideas which affect 
the emotions-produce most heat in their reception—a few mo- 
ments’ recitation to one’s self of emotional poetry producing more 
effect than several hours of deep thought. Hence it is evident 
that the mechanism for the production of deep thought accom- 
plishes this conversion of energy far more perfectly than that 
which produces simple emotion. But we may take a step further 
in this direction, A muscle, precisely as the law of eovedation re- 
quires, develops less heat when doing work than when it con- 
tracts without doing it. Suppose, now, that besides the simple re- 
ception of an idea by the brain, the thought is expressed outwardly 
by some muscular sign. The conversion now takes two directions, 
and, in addition to the production of thought, a portion of the 
energy appears as nerve and muscle power; less, therefore, should 
appear as heat according to our law of correlation. Dr. Lombard’s 
experiments have shown that the amount of heat developed by 
the recitation to one’s self of emotional poetry, was in every case 
when that recitation was oral, that is, had a muscular expression. 
... Nordo these facts rest on physiological evidence alone. Chem- 
istry teaches that thought force, like muscle force, comes from food, 
and demonstrates that the foree evolved by brain, like that pro- 
duced by the muscle, comes not from the disintegration of its own 
tissue, but is the converted energy of burning carbon. Can we 
longer doubt, then, that the brain, too, is a machine for the con- 
version of energy ? Can we longer refuse to believe that even 
thought is in some mysterious way correlated tu the other natural 
forces, and this even in the face of the fact that it has never been 
measured ? 
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In this somewhat lengthy extract the evidence is summed up 
by the Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale College, 
that “demonstrates” that “thought force” “is the converted 
energy of burning carbon.” Moreover, the brain “is a machine,” 
for accomplishing this conversion. The evidence of this is so 
strong as to lead the Professor to ask with inquisitive surprise, 
“Can we longer refuse to believe?” ete. After such an array 
of “ facts,” is it possible that any one can be found who has 
“such an overwhelming bias,” as Mr. Spencer would say, as 
to refuse to fall into line ? 

This evidence may be reduced to the simple head of animal 
heat produced during nervous action, the same apparently as 
we have seen during muscular action.* In certain states, or 
during certain acts, say of an emotional nature, more heat ap- 
pears than during some others not so highly emotional, or at- 
tended by less muscular exercise. It seems then, we may 
notice in passing, we do not speak amiss when we say of an 
emotional nature, “it is warm.” 

That this production of heat during mental action, whether 
emotional or not, interesting fact as it is, indicates some rela- 
, tion, and probably one that is quite “intimate,” between phys- 
ical or chemical force and thought or emotion, there need be 
no question. But that these facts warrant us in assuming, 
least of all prove, a correlation between physical force and 
“thought force,” whatever it may be, we fail entirely see. To 
assert a relation is one thing, to assert a correlation is quite an- 
other. We doubt not that “in some mysterious way ” physical 
force and “thought force ” are related. But that there is any 
evidence that warrants the conclusion that these forces are cor- 
related in the sense claimed for them, we feel perfectly safe in 
denying. That heat, and perhaps other forms of energy or 
force, may be taken up and employed by the agent—“ myste- 
rious agent ”—whose instrument the brain is, that they may 
be raised to a higher plane, (not raise themselves,) be used and 
let down again, all “in some mysterious way,” there can be no 
doubt. Under what conditions this can be done we propose 
to consider in a future essay. That there is a difficulty here— 
nay, even a mystery—we freely admit; but that it is solved by 
the method of Professor Barker we deny. 


® See our book-notice of Prof. Tyndall.—Ep. 
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What fact has Professor Barker given that can be compared 
at all to those by which the mutual conversion of the physical 
and chemical forces is established? He simply reminds us of the 
nervous structure, and that food goes as blood into this struct- 
ure called brain, that it is decomposed there, that some of the 
energy or force stored up in it is set free in the form of heat, 
but not enough to account for all the energy that must have 
been set free. This residuum of energy which has disappeared 
from our view it is presumed is converted into “thought 
force” —we say presumed, not proved—but how, we have 
nothing save conjecture to tell us. The very point we wait 
to see established is the unmistakable conversion, direct or 
indirect, of physical into mental force. This much has been 
promised us, and this alone will satisfy us. The mere dictum 
of no man or set of men is sufficient, however learned or scien- 
tific they may be. We await the ,:0fs. The sole case that 
it seems to us can give even a coloring of, probability to the 
view we are now examining is that set forth in the essay of 
Dr. Carpenter. It will form a topic of our next article. 

That in the working of the brain, as the instrument of the 
mind, physical energy is in some way really necessary, and 
that it undergoes some kind of transformation, there need be 
no question. But that we must or can conclude, from any 
thing known, that heat, for example, is converted into the 
energy of mind, is simply preposterous, even on logical grounds. 





Art. IL—THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN AND 
ITS LITERATURE. 


Books Published by John Dickins, No. 50 North Second-street, near Arch-street, Phila- 
delphia. For the Use of the Methodist Societies in the United States of America. 
1795. 

List of Publications of the Methodist Book Concern, April, 1871. New York: Carlton 
& Lanahan, Agents. Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis : Hitchcock & Walden, 
Agents. San Francisco, California: E. Thomas, Agent. 


On our table lies a fac-eimile, received from the hand of Dr. 
Carlton, of the first catalogue of books for the use of the Meth- 
odists in this country. It is a curiosity—a single leaf, six and a 
half inches long by three and three fourths wide. It contains a 
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list of twenty-eight books and pamphlets, among which are 
Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, his Journals, Sermons, 
and other smaller treatises; The Works of Rev. J. Fletcher, 
The Arminian Magazine, The Form of Discipline for 1792, 
“with Treatises on Predestination, Perseverance, Christian Per- 
fection, Baptism, e¢ al, all bound together;” The Experience 
and Travels of Freeborn Garrettson ; certain devotional treatises 
by Thomas & Kempis, Doddridge, Baxter, Law, Mrs. Rowe ; 
a Pocket Hymn-Book, Tracts on Baptism and Slavery, Cate- 
chism for Children, and a few other books. 

When first the cry of ignorance and of opposition to educa- 
tion and a learned ministry was being sedulously raised by “the 
Standing Order” against the Methodists in this country, Rev. 
John Dickins was publishing, and Methodist preachers were 
circulating as widely as possible, such a literature a8 the times 
demanded, not more for the dissemination and the defense of 
an Arminian theology than for the exposition and spread of a 
sound and unsectarian evangelism, which should become, as 
history has vindicated, an inspiration to enlarged intelligence 
and religious education, ‘“ We greatly mistake if we suppose 
the Methodist ministry, even then, to have been always unedu- 
cated. Some brought a large store of literature and theological 
knowledge with them into the itinerant field. Amid all their 
toils and privations they found time for mental improvement, 
and became quite respectable in their knowledge of science and 
of letters.” * In the field of popular controversy they were un- 
surpassed. Shrewdness, knowledge of men, and familiarity with 
the Scriptures were prominent. Then, as it is now, the book busi- 
ness was conducted by all parties as a religious enterprise, the 
profits of which were devoted to “the general benefit of the 
Methodist societies.” 

The second catalogue mentioned above is a royal octavo vol- 
ume of sixty-five pages, a monument of the erterprise of the 
ministry, an honor to the Church, and a masterly defense, 
among others, of the general intelligence, literary character, 
and reading tastes and habits of her people. An examination 
of these two catalogues shows, that two of the most prominent 
features of American Methodism are her use of the press and 
her institutions of learning for the promotion of sound religious 


* Dr. Z Paddock’s Semi-Centennial Sermon, 1868. 
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education and practical intelligence. Her “ Book Concern” is 
second to no religious publishing house in the world, and for 
business reputation it is inferior to no other book establishment 
in America. Having its headquarters in the chief commercial 
city, it has extensive co-ordinate departments in Cincinnati and 
San Francisco, flourishing branches in Chicago and St. Louis, 
and successful depositor‘es in Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit. In some of these, and in other convenient centers, is 
published a varied periodical literature in the form of quarter- 
lies, monthlies, semi-monthlies, and weeklies, all under the 
direction and patronage of the Church. In order to sustain 
these great and varied enterprises the rank and file of 
the denomination must be a reading, if not a very literary, ~ 
people. 

It is not claimed that all the books enumerated in these cata- 
logues are written by Methodists, for it is a peculiarity of this 
Church—as it is of Christianity to subdue all things unto dse/f 
—to subsidize every thing available within the area of religious 
literature to the interests, intelligence, and piety of her people. 
Neither are they all the productions of American minds, for 
Methodism is a grand unit in fundamental doctrines and usages, 
as it is in spirit and aims. Though not an ecumenical hie- 
rarchy, and it is hoped never will be, however high-sounding it 
may seem to some, yet its “parish is the world.” The standard 
works of European theologians are, therefore, quite as available 
and readable among us as at home. Neither, on the other 
hand, do these catalogues contain by far all the books of real 
worth and popularity which have been written by our own 
authors. Larger and smaller treatises in the fields of science, 
in general literature, as also in theology, are, for obvious rea- 
sons, published at other houses; while some essayists, preferring 
to control the sale and receive the profits of their productions, 
take the entire responsibility of the publishing, though they 
secure the imprint and moral patronage of some weil-known 
house. 

Considering the recent date of American Methodism, the em- 
barrassments of her early history, and the demands on her 
chief scholars and ministers in her schools and in the pastoral 
offices—greater, perhaps, than in any other denomination—no 
Church, probably, has produced more or better writers, nor a 
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greater number of creditable scholars. The catalogues of the 
chief publishing houses in this country, a look at the twenty- 
seven colleges with their two hundred and twenty professors, 
and the sixty-nine seminaries of learning owned by, or under 
the special patronage of, the Conferences, and a glance at the 
theological schools and State Universities manned by our men, 
furnish evidence of the number and character of our educators 
and authors. For the sake of a somewhat comprehensive idea 
of the publishing enterprise of the Church, we give an outline, 
in the following classification, of the chief and more widely cir- 
culated books : 

In the range of CaurcH History, general and denomina- 
tional, are at least sixteen important works that bear the im- 
print of our Book Agents; among which are Ruter’s Church 
History, Annals. of the Church, Bangs’s Original Church of 
Christ, Apostolical Succession, Brand of Dominic, King’s Prim- 
itive Church, Vaudois Church, Hagenbach’s Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, the very learned volumes entitled 
Sacred Annals by Dr. George Smith, and Carter’s His- 
tory of the Reformation, all which make a complete range 
of ecclesiastical history. Of those having a denominational 
character are the elegantly written and eminently philo- 
sophical Histories of Methodism, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and of Methodism in New England, by Dr. A. Stevens ; 
the earlier History by Dr. N. Bangs, the Defense of Methodist 
Episcopacy by Bishop Emory, and the Lost Chapters by Dr. 
Wakeley. 

The field of Brocrapuy is still more extensive, embracing 
the lives of about seventy-five persons more or less prominent 
in English and American Methodism, such as the Wesleys, 
Watson, A. Clarke, Fletcher, Benson, Coke, Asbury, Abbott, 
Bangs, Collins, Emory, Finley, Garrettson, Gruber, Hedding, 
Ware, Fisk, Hamline, Roberts, and the autobiographies of 
Boehm, Cartwright, and of others—making a full gallery of 
varied and instructive portraitures. 

In the range of APOLOGETIC AND CONTROVERSIAL publica- 
tions are the learned and versatile works of Dr. Joseph Butler, 
Bishop Watson, Fletcher, Tulloch, Hodgson, Leslie, Whateley, 
Elliott, Foster, Alexander, Mattison, George W. Clarke, Lar- 
rabee, Fisk—all on widely different and yet important matters 
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in defense of Christianity and in reply to infidel authors, as 
also in defense of Arminian theology. 

In ComMMENTARIES Methodism furnishes standard works by 
Dr. A. Clarke, Benson, Wesley, and Watson. In addition to 
these we are proud to notice the not less learned and critical 
expositions of Drs. Whedon and Nast, which, because they are 
quite up to the advances of modern science, of criticism, and 
of monumental theology, are more fully and better adapted to 
these times. Then we have the minor Notes by Longking and 
Peirce, Denton on the Lord’s Prayer, Dr. Hibbard’s valuable 
and historical work on the Psalms, Strong’s Harmony and 
Exposition, an Exposition and Harmony of the Gospels on the 
“Closing Scenes of the Life of Christ” by Dr. D. D. Buck, 
Carroll’s Notes, Moody’s New Testament, and Parables Ex- 
plained by Bourdillon—a list of which no .Church need be 
ashamed. 

In the field of TRAVEL we have Drs. Durbin and Olin, Bishops 
Thomson and Kingsley, and Domestic Life in Palestine by 
Miss Rogers. 

In the range of BrsticAL LITERATURE AND CRriITIcIsM the 
“Concern” publishes Townley, Birks’s Bible and Modern 
Thought, Horne’s and Sutcliffe’s Introductions to the Study of 
the Bible, Clarke’s Sacred Literature, Trail’s Literary Charac- 
teristics and Achievements of the Bible, Fairbairn on Prophecy, 
and other smaller but useful treatises. 

In defense of onr DENOMINATIONAL POLITY, and in illustra- 
tion and confirmation of our DocrRINES AND USAGES, are treat- 
ises on the Discipline by Bishops Hedding, Emory, Morris, and 
Baker; on the Polity of the Church by Drs. Bond, Stevens, and 
Mattison ; and on the Doctrines and Usages of the Church are 
volumes, widely different in their character and style, by Drs. 
Porter, Reddy, and Hawley, which are sufficiently definite to 
meet the inquiries of all. 

The ORDINANCES OF Baptism and the Lorp’s SuPPER are 
severally and exhaustively treated—the latter by Drs. A. Clarke 
and §. Luckey, the former by Drs. Hibbard, Slicer, and 
Shaffer, and others. 

On the great theme of the Church, not “the central idea,” 
but the consummative idea and fact of Christianity, namely, 
Ho.iness, OR CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, are the treatises by 
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Wesley and Fletcher—standard among us—and other more elab- 
orate works by Drs. Peck, R. 8. Foster, Bangs, and Merritt. 
The writings of Mrs. Dr. Palmer, which have an extensive sale 
and exert a wide influence for good among all evangelical de- 
nominations, are kept on sale by the Concern. 

Closing this classification we are pleased to notice the noble 
catholicity of the establishment in issuing a number of modern 
and popular works, without compromising the theological repu- 
tation of the house, written by some of the ablest European 
scholars and divines, on a wide range of subjects, and in gather- 
ing up the writings of some of our now ablest men, and giving 
them to the people. Of this class we name the Works of Bishop 
Hamline, Drs. Dempster,*Elliott, Fisk, Olin, and Floy, Whedon 
on the Will, Hurst on Rationalism, of M. Ernest Naville on the 
Problem of Evil, Bierbower’s Philosophy, Cocker’s Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy, Works of Bishops Morris and Clarke, 
et al. 

The literary and scientific tendencies of the present age have 
given birth to a new species of infidelity, or rather, to infidelity 
under a new guise. Less gross, vulgar, and repulsive in its aspect 
than formerly, but, perhaps, still more dangerous in its ultimate 
tendencies, it has sought to make some of the more important 
branches of the natural sciences tributary to its unholy purposes. 
It is maintained that the facts of geology are inconsistent with 
the Mosaic history of creation, and that the science of astronomy 
can never be made to quadrate with the New Testament account 
of the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. Some, even under 
the garb of reverence for the Bible and adherence to Christianity, 
have aimed deadly blows against the records of our faith. Colenso 
is a bishop of the Church of England ; Carlyle, Parker, and Emerson 
profess respect for the Christian religion, and yet these men, with 
others of kindred character, are pursuing a course calculated, if 
not designed, to subvert the Christian system.* 


In order to meet these things we have the Meditations of 
Guizot, the Early Church and the Life of Christ by Pressensé, 
Romance of Renan by Drs. Schaff and Roussel, Dr. C. H. 
Fowler on Colenso, the Essays of Drs. Warren, Newhall, and 
Haven on Parkerism, and then, though published elsewhere, 
the versatile and popular Credo by Dr. Townsend, making, to- 
gether with a succinct treatise on the Origin and Progress of 
Language, satisfactory refutations of Renan, Straus, and their 


* Dr. Z. Paddock’s Semi-Centennial Sermon, 1868, 
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disciples. In this department of literature we should not fail 
to notice the “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” especially under 
the keen and searching scalpel of the editor—to whom we pre- 
sonally owe as much as to any other man—as keeping up with 
the times.* 

Of the six hundred volumes in the general catalogue, two 
hundred and sixty odd are from the pens of American Method- 
ist authors, besides the twenty-two volumes published elsewhere 
but kept on sale and approved by the authorities of the Church. 
In addition to these, and to meet the demands of a completely 
organized and vigorously working Church, the Agents, who are 
the representatives and servants of the entire itinerant min- 
istry, or of the General Conference, publish Pronouncing 
Bibles, Hymn Books, Music Books, Church Requisites, Preach- 
ers’ and Sunday-school Requisites in great variety, for the 
completeness of organization, for the accuracy of records, and 
for doing a systematic business in every department of local 
Churches. 

The PERIODICAL LITERATURE, under the same general super- 
vision, the proceeds of which, as well as of the book department, 
go to sustain the various interests of the Church, is in itself a 
marvel. The “ Quarterly Review,” having the largest circula- 
tion, and thought by competent judges to be the most ably con- 
ducted of any similar work in this country, has reached its 
fifty-fourth volume. The “ Ladies’ Repository ”—the “Queen 
of Monthlies”—solid, rich, and instructive, has a circulation 
of not less than thirty thousand copies. The “Christian 
Advocate” family, nine in number, together with “ Zion’s 
Herald,” “Christian Apologist,’ and the “Sandebudet,” 
reach a large proportion of our families. The “Sunday- 
School Journal,” for teachers and older scholars, the “ Golden 


* In addition to the classified list given in the text, we call particular attention 
to the following late and valuable volumes as showing the enterprise of the Concern 
under the management of the General Editor and the Agent having charge of the 
literary department, namely : Apostolic Era, Mystery of Suffering, and Religion 
and Reign of Terror by Dr. Pressensé; Arts of Intoxication, by Dr. Crane; Bible 
Geography, by Professor Whitney; Bible Hand-Book, by Dr. Holliday; Life of 
Chalmers, by James Dodds; Washington Irving, by Dr. Adams; Living Words, by 
Dr. M’Clintock; Misread Passages of Scripture, by J. B. Brown; Oriental Missions, 
by Bishop Thomson; Round the World, by Bishop Kingsley ; Romanism, by Dr, 


Mattison; Sermons, by Dr. Hamilton. 
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Hours,” for boys and girls, the “Sunday-School Advocate,” 
which has an average circulation of three hundied thousand 
copies, the seventy-two thousand copies of the “Good News,” 
published in the interest of the tract cause, and the “ Mis- 
sionary Advocate,” for gratuitous distribution to every family 
in the Church, make a grad total the equal of which is not 
found in any other Church on the globe. For the sake of the 
Churches among other nationalities, many of the publications— 
we mean of books, periodicals, and tracts—are in the German, 
Danish, Swedish, Welsh, and French languages. 

After this survey we turn to the SuNDAY-ScHOOL department, 
consisting of Registries, Catechisms, Question Books, Manuals, 
Helps for Teachers, Notes, and books of general instruction, 
Hymns and Music, Maps, Cards, Certificates, and Rewards, in 
varieties suflicient to satisfy the most fastidious or critical. The 
libraries are not less extensive nor varied in style, matter, and 
topics than seems necessary to meet the demands and tastes of all 
parties. Under the commendable energy, managing ability, 
and good taste of Drs. Kidder, Wise, and Vincent, the resources 
of this department have reached the aggregate of twelve hundred 
and fifty volumes, which number is enriched by selections from 
the general catalogue for the Adult, Young People’s, and Home 
Libraries. For the convenience of adaptation and selection 
these books are arranged into Children’s Libraries, Series A 
and B, and Youth’s Library. We suggest a further classifica- 
tion, made according to the general character and topics, into 
books of Travel, Biography, History, Geography, Science, 
Stories, and so on. This would facilitate the work of selecting 
according to the demands of taste and needed variety in the 
several schools. 

The last item in this general survey is the department of 
Tract LireRATURE, which embraces one thousand single tracts 
on as many different topics, reaching to more than seven thou- 
sand pages. According to the Seventeenth Annual Report 
there were printed under the auspices of this society for the 
year 1869, the grand total of 37,765,234 pages of tract matter. 
For the convenience of solecting any style or character of tract 
they are not only numbered, but put up in packages according 
to topics and general characteristics. 

From all of these items, which we gather from authentic 
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reports of the several departments, our readers will see what a 
mammoth and complicated enterprise the Book Agents, as- 
sisted by the heads, officers, clerks, and book-keepers, have in 
charge. Prominent among those who by their superb business 
talents have aided largely in building up the Concern to its 
present position are Drs. Bangs, Emory, Waugh, Lane, and 
Carlton, (the last named will have been next May twenty years 
in his position,) and the editors of the general books, particu- 
larly Drs. Peck, M’Clintock, and Whedon. That mistakes 
have been made is no marvel, for “to err is human.” That 
losses have occurred is no more than arises from the liabilities 
of all business. That frands have been perpetrated remains 
unproved. That the business has been the most successfully 
conducted possible, is not claimed. That the most rigid econ- 
omy compatible with the best interests of the establishment, with 
its reputation among other and competing houses, and with the 
tastes of all its patrons, has always been practiced we cannot 
affirm. Indeed it has long seemed to us that the smaller and 
more ephemeral sheets, those which are laid aside after the 
first reading, are too costly both in the quality of the paper 
used and in the elegance of the cuts. Were they very generally 
bound for preservation, this were well. But it is seldom in 
these days of profuse literature that the sheets referred to are 
long preserved. And yet in this matter we are not disposed to 
criticise. We do not know all the facts which control the pub- 
lishers and editors. That immense profits have accrued is 
shown by the accumulation of capital, the enlargement of busi- 
ness, and by the disbursements made to the legal corporators 
and beneficiaries of the Concern, as shown by the reports made 
to the General and Annual Conferences. These profits are 
turned in, by direction of the General Conference, to enlarge 
the business, to strengthen weak enterprises in the literary de- 
_ partments, to otherwise foster the Church, and to pay the sal- 
aries of the bishops. Whether the prices of our books and peri- 
odicals should be put down to the lowest point possible, in 
competition with other and unchurchly houses, and for the 
sake of circulating a very cheap literature, does not come with- 
in the design or scope of this paper. It would require an ex- 
amination into the comparative quality of paper and illustrations 
used, the style of binding, and particularly into the demand for, 
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and saleability of, religious and theological books. It would 
call for a consideration of the mooted point whether a religious 
publishing house, under the direction and in the interest of a 
great connectional Church, should be conducted on the princi- 
ple of making the largest dividends to its beneficiaries named 
in the sixth Restrictive Rule, or whether it is not better that, 
under the direction of the highest authorities and chief: guard- 
ians, it shall be made to subserve the literary and reading 
interests of the whole Church by aiding weak enterprises, 
where periodicals and book depositories should be established 
and maintained, as, for instance, at local centers far away from 
the metropolis. It involves further the question, whether the 
proceeds of the Concern should, to any extent, be applied to 
the payment of the salaries of our bishops, and to the meeting 
of any deficiency in the expenses of the General Conference. 
To the writer it is clear that the present arrangement is better 
than an attempt to raise an Episcopal endowment, or than to 
add the support of the bishops to the many public collections 
now brought before our congregations.* Because of the 
push and enterprise of our entire spirit and system, no Church 


* The experiment made in this direction by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, does not encourage a similar attempt with us. The official report made in 
May, 1871, as given in the “Christian Advocate,” June 15, 1871, is as follows: 
“The collections for the support of the bishops lack $4,471 of meeting the aggregate 
claim allowed. Five Conferences have passed their assessment in full, six have paid 
above the sum assessed, while twenty-three have failed to collect the amount ap- 
portioned to them.” Though we think well of the suggestion to divide the Confer- 
ences into episcopal or “ residential ” districts, within which the bishops shall re- 
side, and doubt not that the cities selected would build and furnish the residences, 
yet we think the present plan of using the profits of the Concern for cheapening the 
publications, for enlarging the business, for supplying necessary deficiencies in 
other departments, and for meeting the salaries of the bishops, to be the better one. It 
is, at least, the result of long and mature experience, and seems more becoming 
the character, dignity, and position of the episcopate than to make further ex- 
periment, until the laity shall have the opportunity of speaking in the General 
Conference. 

To make the bishops dependent, as is further suggested, in part on Church collec- 
tions, in part on voluntary gifts of the wealthy, and then, for any deficiency, on 
the Book Concern, is to make our chief pastors subject to greater contingencies 
and greater complications than are other officers or ministers. But should their 
support, like that of presiding elders and pastors, be thrown upon the people, and 
then be apportioned, on some equitable plan, to the Conferences, to the districts, 
and to the congregatious, we think it would be adequately met. Their residences, 
at well-selected centers within episcopal districts, would constitute a large part 
of the salaries. 
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has so many of these collections as we have. Methodist 
episcupacy not being diocesan, but a general superintend- 
ency, it cannot easily or adequately be endowed. We are 
too progressive, and at the same time enlarging, a connection 
for this. 

Now the denominational genius which inspires to this great 
and varied work, and the enterprise which pushes it on to 
such grand and enlarging proportions, are in part inherited 
from the founders and early promoters of Methodism, many of 
whom were scholars and far-seeing men. We need but to read 
the portraitures of the early English Methodists, as drawn by 
Dr. A. Stevens in his elegantly written History, and then again 
to study the struggles of the leading minds of the American 
Church, from Coke and Asbury down through Bangs, Ruter, 
Fisk, Olin, and others to the present—we have but to read and 
study these men and their deeds, in order to see that the old 
fires of sanctified intelligence, learning, scholarship, and liter- 
ature continue to burn in the Church, and, judging from the 
past, will continue to glow until her missions shall end—nay, 
not end, for the achievements of sanctified intelligence will 
never end, 

The Book Concern was begun by Rev. John Dickins in Phil- 
adelphia, 1789, where he was stationed by Bishop Asbury in 
1785. Mr. Dickins was, for the times, a notable man. Born 
in London, he studied at Eton College, emigrated to America 
before the Revolution, joined the Methodists in 1774, traveled 
extensively in Virginia and North Carolina, was engaged in 
the first project for a literary institution among us—which re- 
sulted in Cokesbury College—was stationed at John-street, New 
York, in 1783, and has the honor of founding the Concern of 
which we write. He is said to have been an able preacher 
and a good scholar. To have originated and successfully car- 
ried forward for a time, on a capital of sia hundred dollars, tha 
nucleus of this establishment, he must have possessed good busi- 
ness talents. Not on his own motion did he engage in this 
work, but was designated to it as “ Book Steward ” in connec- 
tion with his regular ministerial work.* The first “ Book Com- 
mittee” was appointed in 1799. In 1804 the Concern was 
removed to New York. In 1836 it was consumed by fire, but 


* Stevens’s History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, vol. ii, pp. 41, 499. 
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was soon rebuilt. The branch house in Cincinnati was estab- 
lished in 1820. In 1836 the capital was $281,650. The pres- 
ent net capital is about $1,500,000. The aggregate of the 
several bound volumes published by the Book Agents is now over 
nineteen hundred.* Surely this is a great enterprise, requiring 
men of capacious minds to manage it. And yet, considering 
all the facts, all the inspirations, all the directions in the Book 
of Discipline, and the character of our ecclesiastical ancestry, 
it is only what a seer would have prophesied, and what we now 
see to be in harmony with the genius of Methodism—the soul 
and product of work. In prohibiting the “reading of those 
books which do not tend to the knowledge or love of God,” one 
of the General Rules has all along impliedly urged the Church 
to profitable reading; and from the first, Mr. Wesley with his 
coadjutors was wise to provide suitable reading for his followers. 
The Book of Discipline urges on all the preachers a diligent 
employment of their time, “reading the most useful books.” If 
for the lack of reading taste they fail to do so, they are urged to 
“contract a taste for it by use, or to return to their former em. 
ployment.” + And that the laity, also, shall be a reading peo- 
ple, it is made the duty of preachers “to take care that every 
society be duly supplied with books.” ¢ Sections 1 and 5, 6, 
covering nineteen pages of the Discipline, are devoted to 
advices and directions on the subject of education, on the 
printing and circulation of religious tracts, and on books and 
periodicals. 

It being, therefore, well established that the inworking and 
directing spirit of Methodism is toward an intelligent ministry 
and a well educated and reading people, we see its harmony 
with the directions of the Great Teacher, who says to all his 
disciples, “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life: and they are they which testify of me,” 
and of the great Apostle who not only commended the mother 
and grandmother of Timothy for the good foundation which 
they laid in his youth for intelligent piety, but who urges Tim- 
othy to continue his study to show himself “approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth,” § and, for the enriching of his mind, to 


* Methodist Almanac for 1871. _f Discipline, Part IT., chap. ii, sec. 5, ans. 3. 
¢ Disc., Part II, sec. 17, ans. 7. § 2 Tim. ii, 15. 
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“give attendance to reading;”* and then he requests him, 
when he should come to him in prison at Rome, to “ bring the 
books, but especially the parchments.” + 

It is said that study makes an accurate and critical man, 
that reading makes a full and versatile man. And as “evil 
communications,’ come they from whatever source and by 
whatever means, “corrupt good manners,” it is well, it is wise, 
that the authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Church have, 
from the beginning, taken special care to make her entire peo- 
ple both intelligent and pious. In this work ministers are ex- 
pected, by advice and example, to take the lead. Indeed, it is 
made their duty “to preach on the subject of education once a 
year,” and “ to diffuse information by the distribution of tracts, 
or otherwise.” { An intelligent and educating ministry is in full 
harmony, if only anointed from above, with the life and power 
of godliness, and the highest degree of progress. And the 
best field and time for the formation and development of a 
sound mind, of a good character, and of correct tastes, are 
within the range of childhood and in families. As in reference 
to the knowledge of art, of science, and of history, so in ref- 
erence to the knowledge of religious principles and Christian 
experience, youth is the time for productive work, as the 
family and the Church are the field. The reading of good and 
instructive books and magazines is a source of mental strength, 
the reading of bad or of worthless ones is about the same 
as is an association with evil persons. Indeed, the habitual 
reading of light, fictitious, and corrupt literature is worse 
than the ordinary associations of life, because it is more quiet- 
ly, thoughtfully, and continuously done. The power of the 
printed page is often greater and more enduring, because more 
entrancing, than is conversation. The thread of thought is more 
continuous, and the plot and machinery of the story lead to a 
bewitching revery or to an absorption of thought and feeling. 
Much of the more popular literature of the times is written 
for the purpose of large sales and pecuniary profits. Beauty 
of style is made the covering of sin. An undue exaltation of 
humanity is made to depreciate the power of Christian truth, 
and the heroism of imagined characters is wrongly ennobled 
and falsely made to outrank and outshine Christian virtue. 


* 1 Tim. iv, 13. + 2 Tim. iv, 13. ¢ Discipline, Part V, sec. i, ans. 3. 
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Not unfrequently the sanctities and obligations of marriage are 
lightly esteemed, Christian restraints are ridiculed, and the 
bonds of virtuous society are loosely held or are utterly dis- 
rupted. Under the adornments of rhetoric the poison of infi- 
delity and sensuality is infused into the life-currents of thought 
and feeling, and thence into domestic and social circles. But 
the pleasure and advantage of. choice reading are very great. 
It has“been said that the disuse and loss of steam power 
in mechanics and travel, and the abolition of telegraphic 
communication, would shrew civilization back a thousand 
years. But the destruction of printing and of books would 
be a much greater calamity, and would bring on a deeper 
barbarism. 

No entertainment is at the same time so cheap and profitable 
as is instructive reading. For a few dollars, which are spent 
by many persons in “ needless self-indulgence ” or in dissipation, 
any young person may supply himself with the means of varied 
knowledge and with sources of intelligence, the pleasures of 
which far surpass those which are secured by a waste of time 
and money in sensual gratification. But in the selection of 
reading matter there should be a wise discrimination. One 
book of science, of travel, of biography, well written, lively, 
racy, suggestive, full of fattin and of practical thoughts,’ pure 
and good, and carefully read, is more useful than a hundred in- 
sipid and exaggerated ‘ones, hastily run over with no higher 
motive than to get an iden of their plots and of the issues 
of their unnatural tales. The eloquent Fénélon once said, 
“Tf the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe were laid 
down at my feet in exchange for my love of reading, I 
would spurn them all.” Choice and instructive reading is a 
grand means of improvement in all that constitute and pro- 
mote symmetrical character and true civilization, And the 
burning of the famous library at Alexandria was, therefore, 
a greater loss to the world than would have been the destrue- 
tion of the armies of Alexander. And the late destruction 
of the great library at Strasburg, by the bombardment of that 
city, is a greater calamity to the world of letters than is the fall 
of the city—which, by the way, is now transferred to a Protest- 


ant power—or than the marring of the cathedral, because of 


the burning of many rare manuscripts and volumes which 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XXTV.—i 
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may not be replaced. The exhumings of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the discovery of the 
Sinaitic Codex, by which the Codex Vaticanus is corrected or 
confirmed, reveal the amount of literary wealth time and 
catastrophe have buried. 

The reading of good and useful books and periodicals, and 
the gathering of them -into family, academic, and public 
libraries, promotes sound and wise intelligence. The reading 
of bad and noxious ones has a contrary tendency. Infidel pro- 
ductions, the vagaries of doubting neologists, the sickly sentimen- 
talities of weak minds, the worse compound of American tran- 
scendentalism, are multiplied a thousand-fold and in every pos- 
sible form, for the perversion of virgin thought and for the inval- 
idation of solid Christian character. In order to supplant these 
kinds of literature, or, which is better, to prevent contact with 
them so far as one great Christian community is concerned, 
the authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Church have, from 
the beginning, attempted the encouragement and the publica- 
tion of a great variety of books and periodicals in almost every 
range of thought, suited to families, to ministers, and to 
Churches. And they have done well, grandly well. No 
Church has done better. 





Arr. III.—THE APOCALYPSE A DRAMATIC ALLEGORY. 


The history of the world is a drama performed in the presence of invisible spectators.— 
Uruan'’s Wise Mey, p. 125. 

Is there any key to a clear understanding and interpretation 
of this wonderful book? We think there is, and the title to 
this article is the key. 

An allegory is a figurative description of real facts. Its pur- 
pose is to teach, to encourage, and caution. A spiritual or 
religious allegory is designed to convey a truth and illustrate 
a doctrine, more than to give a minute and historical detail of 
facts and the duration of events. This we take to be the drift 
of the book before us. Duties and doctrines are the sum and 
substance of its pages, and these are illustrated and applied, 
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enforced and impressed, with all the effect of a most brilliant 
and gorgeous panorama. And while we say this of the Apoca- 
lypse, we may also say the same of most of the prophetic and 
poetic books of the Bible. So of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Job, 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, etc., and many of the sayings 
of our Lord. 

It is not, therefore, properly speaking, either prophecy or 
revelation, and yet it partakes of the nature of both. It is 
preaching, illustrated and applied by metaphor instead of 
anecdote; or rather, it is religious truth dramatized. It is the 
Gospel of Christ, and the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant; each an act, with scenic representations drawn by 
a master-hand, most graphic, grand, and gorgeously glorious. 
It is divinely histrionic, elaborated by divine art, drawing from 
three worlds its acts, and actors, and audiences, and scenic 
surroundings. 

Shakspeare dramatizes history and human character. Bunyan 
dramatizes Christian life and destiny, and John has inimitably 
dramatized Christian doctrines, duties, and destiny. Bunyan 
is allegorical, so also is Shakspeare. It is equally true of the 
Apocalypse. Shakspeare creates personages and pageants; so 
does Bunyan; so also does St. John the Divine. Shakspeare 
calls up from the unseen world his dramatis persone. Bunyan 
does the same. St. John the Divine does the same in a bolder, 
loftier style, for his subject demands it, and his familiarity with 
the Prince and Ruler of all worlds gives it a naturalness and a 
dignity at once impressive and commanding, equal to a special 
and glorious revelation, which in reality it is designed to be 
and is. 

We shall endeavor to arrange and analyze this dramatic 
allegory, so as to present the subject of it in its varied aspects 
in the simple and forcible light which its author designed. 


I. Tue CuurcH 1s ADDRESSED. (Rev. i, 4, 9-11.) 

II. Toe Mopet Cuurca 1s SYMBOLIZED. 

1. Christ, its glorious author, head, and purifier, living and 
reigning in it. (Rev. i, 5, 8, 12-16.) 

2. The plenary indwelling of the all-quickening Holy Ghost: 
(Rev. i, 4, last clause :) “and from the seven spirits which are 
before the throne.” 
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8. A luminous and living ministry within and over it: (Rev. 
i, 16:) the stars in the right hand of Christ. 

4, A luminous and sanctified membership. (Rev. i, 12, 20.) 

5. A (purified) rejoicing and happy Church and ministry. 
(Rev. i, 5, 6.) 


III. Tue ActuaL CuurcH PortTRAYED. (Rev. ii and iii.) 


1. The Church declining, (ii, 4,) yet commended, cautioned, 
counseled. The Church at Ephesus its representative symbol. 
(Rev. ii, 1-7.) 

2. The steadfast Church. Commended, comforted, en- 
couraged, inspirited. The Church of Smyrna its symbol and 
representative. (Rev. ii, 8-11.) 

3. The Church perverted in fundamental doctrine, and, con- 
sequently, in practice. Its excellences acknowledged and its 
embarrassments admitted, but its danger and duty, and its sins, 
solemnly portrayed and urged. (Rev. ii, 12-17.) The Church 
at Pergamos its embodiment and symbol. Yet Christ is in it 
with the sharp sword of his word to reprove it, and also with 
hidden manna to feed it, and with the white stone engraved 
with his own divine name with which to seal it. (Rev. ii, 
12-17.) 

4, The Church zealous in works and doctrine, in suffering 
and sacrifice for Christ, and in extending the Gospel, and yet 
faulty in forming worldly alliances, and in its worldly con- 
formity. Its zeal and earnestness have a promised reward and 
assured approbation, and yet Christ declares that a positive 
and decided discrimination shall be made between the false 
and the true among his people. The Church of Thyatira 
represents this phase of the’Christian Church. (Rev. ii, 18-19.) 

5. The Church formal and lifeless—a Church only in name. 
Its force is only numerical, and its vitality only apparent. Yet 
in this mass of formality and putrescence there are a few who 
are the very embodiment of moral purity. The trumpet of 
warning is sounded in the dead ears of the formal ones, and 
notes of joy in the ears of the faithful. The Church in Sardis 
is the type and representative, and the Roman Church, not to 
say any other, the realization, of this state of religion. (Rev. 
iii, 1-6.) 

6. The Church reformed ; zealous; holding the truth in the 
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love of it; persecuted ; increasing in strength; missionating ; 
diffusive ; ‘triumphant, (Rev. iii, 7-13.) The Church of Phila- 
adelphia is its type, the Church of the Reformation its realization. 

7. The Church indifferent; latitudinarian; having neither 
martyr nor missionary zeal; neither evangelical principle nor 
earnest piety: and yet boastful of broad philanthropy and 
liberal principles, and cultured intellects and wealth of educa- 
tion. And, what is more, blind to the fundamental essence of 
religion, and the excellences of the forms of piety which it 
decrees. (Rev. iii, 14-22.) The Church of Laodicea is its repre- 
sentative, and the Church of Liberalism and Rationalism its 
embodiment and exponent. 

In this varied portraiture of the Church we have also a most 
graphic and impressive idealization of the attributes and dignity 
of Christ. In the address to the Churches he is associated with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, having equal authority and 
power in the Churches ; and then he is set forth distinctly in his 
divine attributes of spirituality, immortality, and ineffable 
glory; at sight of whom even the favored disciple John fell 
as a dead man, powerless and prostrate. 

In the address to the Church of Ephesus Christ stands as its 
great High Priest; in the midst of the Churches as their divine 
Lord; and their ministers, whether apostolic, episcopate, or diac- 
onate, subservient to him—cn his hand—subject to his bidding. 

In the address to the Church of Pergamos he is speaking 
with the word of twofold power, or rather, of a/2 power and 
authority—the sword with two edges striking all ways for the 
defense of his friends and the destruction of his foes. Before 
the Church of Thyatira he is set forth as the Omniscient and 
the All-powerful—his eyes as a flame of fire and his feet as 
tine brass—infinite in knowledge and in purity. To the Church 
in Sardis as the Inspiriter and Conservator of the Church. To 
the Church in Philadelphia, as the righteous and truth-keeping 
Sovereign, having all authority and government in his own 
hand, yea, all haman destiny ; and to the Laodicean Church as 
the Embodiment of all truth, and the Author of all things—not 
the first that was ever created, but the Creator himself. He it 
is who speaks with such emphasis and earnestness by the Holy 
Ghost through his seryant John to the Churches of Asia and 
of all ages. Let them hear. 
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In the fourth chapter the allegorical or dramatic form of 
writing is fully assumed. The first three chapters may be con- 
sidered prefatory and apologetic; the fourth enters upon the 
subject in minutia, with the most majestic and imposing im- 
agery. The curtains of the sky are the drapery, and the heaven 
of God and his throne the seenic representations, and God and 
the Lamb, and the white-vested elders, and the cherubim, and 
angels, and saints, are the actors—the dramatis persone. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters may be considered 


ACT I. 


Subject—A series of scenes rapidly representing the interest 
God and angels take in the Church—its trials, persecutions, 
and triumphs; and the end of the world as the grand finale. 

ScENE I. Chap. iv. Zheme.—The ineffable glory of God 
and his heavenly dwelling-place; the sublime worship of 
heaven; and the majestic spiritual forces allied with the 
Church. 


After this I looked, and, behold, a door was opened in heaven: 
and the first voice which I heard was as it were of a trumpet talk- 
ing with me; which said, Come up hither, and I will show thee 
things which must be hereafter. And iinmediately I was in the 
Spirit: and, behold, a throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the 
throne. And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sar- 
dine stone: and there was a rainbow round about the throne, in 
sight like unto an emerald. And round about the throne were 
four and twenty seats; and upon the seats I saw four and twenty 
elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they had on their 
heads crowns of gold. And out of the throne proceeded hightnings 
and thunderings and voices: and there were seven lamps of fire burn- 
ing before the throne, which are the seven spirits of God. And be- 
fore the throne there was a sea of glass like unto crystal: and in the 
midst of the throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts 
full of eyes before and behind. And the first beast was like a lion, 
and the second beast like a calf, and the third beast had a faée as 
a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. And the four 
beasts had each of them six wings about him; and they were full 
of eyes within: and they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come. 
And when those beasts give glory and honor and thanks to him 
that sat on the throne, who liveth for ever and ever, the four and 
twenty elders fall down before him that sat on the throne, and 
worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast their crowns be- 
fore the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory 
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and honor and power: for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are and were created. 


Scene II. Chap. v. Zheme—The mystery of Divine gov- 
ernment, especially in permitting the saints to suffer. Divine 
honors paid to Christ, as being the only one among all intelli- 
gences capable of unfolding this mystery. The prayers of 
God’s people had in remembrance and assured of an answer 
they are the incense of angels and cherubim before the throne 
of God. e 


And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a 
book written within and on the back side, sealed with seven seals. 
And I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice, Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof’? And no 
man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was able to 
open the book, neither to look thereon. And I wept much, be- 
cause no man was found worthy to open and to read the book, 
neither to look thereon. And one of the elders saith unto me, 
Weep not: behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of 
David, hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose the seven 
seals thereof. And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne 
and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb 
as it had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are 
the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. And he came 
and took the book out of the right hand of him that sat upon the 
throne. And when he had taken the book, the four beasts and 
four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having every 
one of them harps, and golden vials full of odors, which are the 
prayers of saints. And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests: and we shall reign on the earth. 
And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about 
the throne, and the beasts, and the elders: and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. 
And the four and twenty elders fell down and worshiped him that 
liveth for ever and ever. 





Scene III. Chap. vi, 1, 2. Zheme—One mystery allegoric- 
ally represented: the all-conquering Gospel. 
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And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals, and I heard, 
as it were the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts saying, 
Come and see. And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that 
sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and he 
went forth conquering, and to conquer. 


Scene IV. Chap. vi, 3,4. Zheme-—The persecutions of the 
Church and its bleody trials. 


And when he had opened the second seal, I heard the second 
beast say, Come ard see. And there went out another horse that 
was red: and power was,given-to him that sat thereon to take 
peace from the earth, and that they should kill one another: and 
there was given unto him a great sword. 


Scene V. Chap. vi, 5, 6. Theme—Great moral darkness— 
(the dark ages ?)—vindictive justice meted out to the perse- 
cutors, 


And when he had opened the third seal, I heard the third beast 
say, Come and see. And I beheld, and lo a black horse; and he 
that sat on him had a pair.of balances in his hand. And I heard 
a voice in the midst of the four beasts say, A measure of wheat for 
a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny; and see thou 
hurt not the oil and the wine. 


Scene VI. Chap. vi, 7, 8. Zheme—The final struggle be- 
tween right and wrong—the wrong limited, though vastly de- 
structive and desolating. 

And when he had opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice of 
the fourth beast say, Come and see, And I looked, and behold a 
pale horse: and his name that sat on him was Death, and hell fol- 
lowed with him. And power was given unto them over the fourth 
part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with 
death, and with the beasts of the earth. 


Scene VII. Chap. vi, 9-11. Zheme—The conscious state 
of the dead, and the glorious state of the martyred dead, and 
their abiding interest 7m and knowledge of the trials and tri- 
umphs of the Church militant. 


And when he had opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the 
souls of them that were slain for the word of God, and for the tes- 
timony which they held; and they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth? And white robes 
were given unto every one of them; and it was said unto them, 
that they should rest yet for a little season, until their fellow serv- 
ants also and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, 
should be fulfilled. 
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Scene VIII. Chap. vi, 12-17. Theme—The end of the 
world and the terrible consternation and punishment of the 
wicked. The weakness of an innocent, helpless Lamb, stronger 
and more terrible than the strength of all the princes and great 
of the earth: mightier than war, than pestilence, than death 
and hell, than all the foes of saints can be, for he is upon the 
throne of all empire and power, wielding all elements of all 
worlds, and holding the eternal destiny of all men in his own 
hands. 

And I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, there 
was a great earthquake; and the sun became black as sackcloth 
of hair, and the moon became as blood; and the stars of heaven 
fell unto the earth, even as a fig tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty wind ; ; and the heaven departed as 
a scroll when it is rolled together; and every mountain and island 
were moved out of their places. And the kings of the earth, and 
the great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bond man, and every free man, hid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains ; and said to 
the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 
him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: 
for the great day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to 
stand ? 


Chapter seventh may be considered in these scenes as 


ACT II. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Four angels holding the winds—The sealing angel—The 
multitude sealed. Closing with a grand transformation scene 
as the grand finale, in contrast with the finale of the first 
scene. 

Scene I. Chap. vii, 1. Zheme—Special providences con- 
spiring for the preservation of the Church and the destruction 
of its enemies. 


And after these things I saw four angels standing on the four 
corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, that the 
wind should not blow on the earth, nor on the sea, nor on any tree. 


Scene II. Chap. vii, 2-12. Zheme—God’s special care 
to have all accept the Gospel by saving faith who will, both 
among the Jews and Gentiles, and that the final catastrophe 
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should not transpire until an innumerable multitude among 
all nations should accept the Gospel and be saved. 

And I saw another angel ascending from the east, having the 
seal of the living God: and he cried with a loud voice to the four 
angels, to whom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, say- 
ing, Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, till we "have 
sealed the servants of God in their foreheads, And I heard the 
number of them which were sealed: and there were sealed a hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand of all the tribes of the children 
of Israel. Of the tribe of Judah were sealed twelve thousand, ete. 


Scene III. Chap. vii, 13-17. Yheme—The unspeakable 
glory of the glorified saints. A grand transformation scene: the 
perfect ultimate beatification of believers in Jesus represented. 

And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are 
these which are arrayed in white robes? and whence came they ? 
And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them ‘white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. 


Here again the scene changes, and another grand panorama 
passes before us in 


ACT IIL 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Seven angels with trumpets—An angel at the golden altar 
offering incense. 

Scenic Representations : The smoke of incense—lightnings— 
thunder—earthquakes—hail—a burning mountain—a falling 
star—the sun and moon eclipsed—a shooting star—monster 
beasts, ete. 

Subject Illustrated—Penal judgments on idolatrous nations, 
and especially on the nation of the Jews. (Chaps. viii and ix) 

Scene I. Chap. viii, 1-4. Zheme—The awe inspired, even 
among the good, at the contemplation of the judgments to be 
inflicted on the enemies of God, and the trials of his people, 
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and the prayers of God’s people that these judgments may, if 
possible, be averted, but if not, may be mitigated. 


And when he had opened the seventh seal, there was silence in 
heaven about the space of half an hour, And I saw. the seven 
angels which stood before God; and to them were given seven 
trumpets. And another angel came and stood at the altar, having 
a golden censer; and there was given unto him much incense, that 
he should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar which was before the throne. And the smoke of the incense, 
which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended up before 
God out of the angel’s hand. 


Scene II. Chap. viii, 5-7. Theme—Judgments on the un- 
godly, though delayed, will surely come. 


And the angel took the censer, and filled it with fire of the 
altar, and cast it into the earth: and there were voices, and 
thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake. And the seven 
angels which had the seven trumpets prepared themselves to 
sound, ‘The first angel sounded, and there followed hail and fire 
mingled with blood, and they were cast upon the earth: and the 
third part of trees was burnt up, and all green grass was burnt up. 


Scene III. Chap. viii, 8,9. Zeme—Sinners will be over- 
taken by the punishment of their sins wherever they may go 
or be, even thongh they flee away on ships upon the ocean. 


And the second angel sounded, and as it were a great mountain 
burning with fire was cast into the sea: and the third part of the 
sea became blood; and the third part of the creatures which were 
in the sea, and had life, died; and the third part of the ships were 
destroyed. 

Scene IV. Chap. viii, 10, 11. Zheme—The punishment 
of the ungodly will be bitterly severe and most intolerable, 
extending even to the cutting off of the necessaries of life. 

And the third angel sounded, and there fell a great star from 
heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the third part 
of the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters; and the name of 
the star is called Wormwood: and the third part of the waters 
became wormwood; and many men died of the waters, because 
they were made bitter. 


Scene V. Ohap. viii, 12, 138. Zheme—Judgments un- 
heeded will be followed by such as are more fearful; yet they 
are preceded and attended by divine expostulation with the 
wicked, and by warnings of their fearfulness. 


And the fourth angel sounded, and the third part of the sun 
was smitten, and the third part of the moon, and the third part 
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of the stars; so as the third part of them was darkened, and the 
day shone not for a third part of it, and the night likewise. And 
I beheld, and heard an angel flying through the raidst of heaven, 
saying with a loud voice, Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabiters of the 
earth by reason of the other voices of the trumpet of the three 
angels, which are yet to sound! 


Scene VI. Chap. ix, 1-11. Zheme—When judgments are 
to come with unmitigated severity and fearfulness upon the 
ungodly, God is careful to forewarn his people in time to 
escape, and makes an evident distinction between them and 
the wicked, as in the destruction of Sodom and Jerusalem. 


And the fifth angel sounded, and I saw a star fall from heaven 
unto the earth: and to him was given the key of the bottomless 
pit. And he opened the bottomless pit; and there arose a smoke 
out of the pit, as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and 
the air were darkened by reason of the smoke of the pit. And 
there came out of the smoke locusts upon the earth: and unto 
them was given power, as the scorpions of the earth have power. 
And it was commanded them that they should not hurt the grass 
of the earth, neither any green thing, neither any tree; but only 
those men which have not the seal of God in their foreheads. And 
to them it was given that they should not kill them, but that they 
should be tormented five months: and their torment was as the 
torment of a scorpion, when he striketh aman. And in those days 
men shall seek death, and shall not find it ; and shall desire to die, 
and death shall flee from them. And the shapes of the locusts 
were like unto horses peepee unto battle; and on their heads 
were as it were crowns like gold, and their faces were as the faces 
of men. And they had hair as the hair of women, and their teeth 
were as the teeth of lions. And they had breastplates, as it were 
breastplates of iron; and the sound of their wings was as the 
sound of chariots of many horses running to battle. And they 
had tails like unto scorpions, and there were stings in their tails: 
and their power was to hurt men five months. And they had a 
king over them, which is the angel of the bottomless pit, whose 
name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue 
hath his name Apollyon. 


Scene VII. Chap. ix, 12-21. Theme—The wickedness of 
men is often so intense and inveterate that judgments cannot 
reform, but only punish and destroy them. . 


One woe is past; and, behold, there come two woes more here- 
after. And the sixth angel sounded, and I heard a voice from the 
four horns of the golden altar which is before God, saying to the 
sixth angel which had the trumpet, Loose the four angels which 
are bound in the great river Euphrates. And che four angels were 
loosed, which were prepared for an hour, and a day, and a month, 
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and a year, for to slay the third part of men. And the number 
of the army of the horsemen were two hundred thousand thousand : 
and I heard the number of them. And thus I saw the horses in 
the vision, and them that sat on them, having breastplates of fire, 
and of jacinth, and brimstone: and the heads of the horses were 
as the heads of lions; and out of their mouths issued fire and 
smoke and brimstone. By these three was the third part of men 
killed, by the fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, which 
issued out of their mouths. For their power is in their mouth, 
and in their tails; for their tails were like unto serpents, and had 
heads, and with them they do hurt. And the rest of the men 
which were not killed by these plagues yet repented not of the 
works of their hands, that they should not worship devils, and 
idols of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood; which 
neither can see, nor hear, nor walk: neither repented they of 
their murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their fornication, nor 
of their ‘thefts. 


ACT IV. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


The Angel with the Book—John the Revelator. 

Subject—Prophecy of the Old and New Covenant fulfilled. 
Scenic representation : Earth and Ocean, with the angel of Time 
standing on each; Jerusalem and the temple in the distance. 

Scene I. Chap. x. Zheme—Evidences of the nearness of 
the end of time, and the complete fulfillment of prophecy, 
There are great spiritual illuminations and great spiritual 
activity in the dissemination of the Gospel among the nations 
by God’s people. The angel crowned with the rainbow and 
holding the book symbolizes the former, and Jolin’s eating the 
book and renewed commission to preach, the latter. 


And I saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud: and a rainbow was upon his head, and his 
face was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire: and he 
had in his hand a little book open: and he set his right toot upon 
the sea, and his left foot on the earth, and cried with a loud 
voice, as when a lion roareth: and when he had cried, seven 
thunders uttered their voices. And when the seven thunders had 
uttered their voices, I was about to write: and I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Seal up those things which the seven 
thunders uttered, and write them not. And the angel which I saw 
stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, 
and sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, who created 
heaven, and the things that therein are, and the earth, and the 
things that therein are, and the sea, and the things which are 
therein, that there should be time no longer: but in the days of 
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the voice ef the seventh angel, when he shall begin to sound, the 
mystery of God should be finished, as he hath declared to his 
servants the prophets. And the voice which I heard from heaven 
spake unto me again, and said, Go and take the little book which 
is open in the hand of the angel which standeth upon the sea and 
upon the earth. And I went unto the angel, and said unto him, 
Give me the little book. And he said unto me, Take it, and eat 
it up; and it shall make thy belly bitter, but it shall be in thy 
mouth sweet as honey. And I took the little book out of the 
angel’s hand, and ate it up; and it was in my mouth sweet as 
honey: and as soon as I had eaten it, my belly was bitter. And 
he said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, 
and nations, and tongues, and kings. 


Scene II. Chap. xi, 1, 2. Zheme—The abrogation of the 
old temple worship, and the destruction and continual desola- 
tion of Jerusalem. 


And there was given me a reed like unto a rod: and the angel 
stood, saying, Rise, and measure the temple of God, and the 
altar, ond them that worship therein. But the court which is 
without the temple leave out, and measure it not; for it is given 
unto the Gentiles: and the holy city shall they tread under foot 
forty and two months. 


Scene III. Chap. xi, 3-12. Zheme—The harmony and 
vitality of Old and New Testament prophecies. They survive 
all efforts of false religionists and no religionists to suppress or 
supplant them, and their divinity shall ultimately rise resplen- 
dent to the eyes of all in their utter and complete fulfillment. 


And I will give power unto my two witnesses, and they shall 
prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, clothed in 
sackcloth. These are the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks 
standing before the God of the earth. And if any man will hurt 
them, fire proceedeth out of their mouth, and devoureth their 
enemies: and if any man will hurt them, he must in this manner 
be killed. These have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in 
the days of their prophecy: and have power over waters to turn 
them to blood, and to smite the earth with all plagues, as often 2s 
they will. And when they shall have finished their testimony, 
the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war 
against them, and shall overcome them, and kill them. And their 
dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which spiritu- 
ally is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified. 
And they of the people and kindreds and tongues and nations 


shall see their dead bodies three days and a half, and shall not 
suffer their dead bodies to be put in graves. And they that dwell 
upon the earth shall rejoice over them, and make merry, and shall 
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send gifts one to another; because these two prophets tormented * 


them that dwelt on the earth. And after three days and a half 
the spirit of life from God entered into them, and they stood upon 
their feet; and great fear fell upon them which saw them. And 
they heard a great voice from heaven saying unto them, Come up 
hither. And they ascended up to heaven in a cloud; and their 
enemies beheld them. 


Scene IV. Chap. xi, 13. Theme—The consequent upheaval 
and overthrow of antiquated and oppressive social, religious, 
and civil systems and customs and principles, and the rapid 
and wide-spread conversions to the Gospel of Christ. 


And the same hour was there a great earthquake, and the tenth 
part of the city fell, and in the earthquake were slain of men seven 
thousand: and the remnant were affrighted, and gave glory to 
the God of heaven. 


Scene V. Chap. xi, 14-19. Zheme—The ultimate triumph 
of the Gospel—the judgment. A second grand transformation 
scene: the dead raised, the saints glorified, and the upper 
temple seen. 


The second woe is past; and, behold, the third woe cometh 
quickly. And the seventh angel sounded; and there were great 
voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever. And the four and twenty elders, which sat 
before God on their seats, fell upon their faces, and worshiped God, 
saying, We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art, 
and wast, and art to come; because thou hast taken to thee thy 
great power, and hast reigned. And the nations were angry, and 
thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead, that they should be 
judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto thy servants 
the prophets, and to the saints, and them that fear thy name, 
small and great; and shouldest destroy them which destroy the 
earth, And the temple of God was opened in heaven, and there 
was seen in his temple the ark of his testament: and there were 
lightnings, and voices, and thunderings, and an earthquake, and 
great hail. 


ACT V. 


The great, all-comprehending Act, is given in the twelfth to 
the nineteenth chapters inclusive. The subject is the threefold 
forces arrayed against the Church—spiritual, seductive, and de- 
ceptive, and the forms they assume for its overthrow; the three 
often combined in their various forms of persecution, pleasure- 
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proffering, and plausible sophistries. But against all these the 
Church contends with ultimate triumph assured, and encour- 
agements for this by frequent and signal victories from time to 
time during the progress of the contest. During it all she is 
reminded often of the great secret of her invincible power— 
the atoning and purifying power of Jesus’s blood, testified to as 
an experimental verity. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


The sun-clothed and star-crowned woman, the Church—The 
dragon, seven-headed and seven-crowned, and his angels— 
Michael and his angels—The leopard beast, seven-headed and 
ten-horned and ten-crowned—The two-horned beast—The Lamb 
of God and his company—The missionary angel—Two angels 
with sickles; a third commanding these—Seven angels with 
plagues—The gorgeously-appareled harlot, and a crowd of 
admirers—The King of saints and his innumerable army. 


Scene I. Chap. xii, 1, 2. Zheme—The moral dignity and 
purity of the Church. 


And there appeared a great wonder in heaven ; a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars: and she being with child cried, travailing 
in birth, and pained to be delivered. 


Scene II. Chap. xii, 3,4. Zheme—The vileness and vicious- 
ness of the enemies of Christ and his Church. 

And there appeared another wonder in heaven; and behold a 
great red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and seven 
crowns upon his heads, And his tail drew the third part of the 
stars of heaven, and did cast them to the earth: and the dragon 
stood before the woman which was ready to be delivered, for to 
devour her child as soon as it was born. 


Scene III. Chap. xii, 5. Zheme—The divine nature of 
Christ, as evidenced by his miraculous birth and preservation, 
and especially by his ascension to heaven. 

And she brought forth a man child, who was to rule all nations 


with a rod of iron: and her child was caught up unto God, and to 
his throne. } 


Scene IV. Chap. xii, 6, 14-17. Zheme—The apparent 
weakness of the Church, and her divine protection. 
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And the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath a 
place prepared of God, that they should feed her there a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days. And to the woman were given 
two wings of a great eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, 
into her place, where she is nourished for a time, and times, and 
half a time, from the fice of the serpent. And the serpent cast 
out of his mouth water as a flood after the woman, that he might 
cause her to be carried away of the flood, And the earth helped 
the woman; and the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed up 
the flood which the dragon cast out of his mouth. And the 
dragon was wroth with the woman, and went to make war with 
the remnant of her seed, which keep the commandments of God, 
and have the testimony of Jesus Christ. 


Scene V. Chap. xii, 7-138. Theme—The conflict begun, 
representing Satanic and angelic, as well as humanic, agencies 
in moral combat. The victory and triumph with the good, 
angelic and human. 


And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels, and 
prevailed not; neither was their place found any more in heaven, 
And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the 
devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world: he was cast 
out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him. , And 
I heard a loud voice saying in heaven, Now is come salvation, and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his 
Christ: for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, which 
accused them before our God day and night. And they overcame 
him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony ; 
and they loved not their lives unto the death. Therefore rejoice, 
ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them. Woe to the inhabiters of 
the earth and of the sea! for the devil is come down unto you, 
having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a 
short time. And when the dragon saw that he was cast unto the 
earth, he persecuted the woman which brought forth the man 


child. 


Scene VI. Chap. xiii. Zheme—The combination of civil 
power and false and perverted religion, all inspired by Satanic 
malice and agency to persecute Christianity. 


And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast mse up 
out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his 
horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the name of blasphemy. 
And the beast which I saw was like unto a leopard, and his feet 
were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion: 
and the dragon gave him his power, and his seat, and great 
authority. And I saw one of his heads as it were wounded to 
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death; and his deadly wound was healed: and all the world won- 
dered after the beast. And they worshiped the dragon which 
gave power unto the beast: and they worshiped the beast, saying, 
Who is like unto the beast ? who is able to make war with him? 
And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things and 
blasphemies; and power was given unto him to continue forty 
and two months. And he opened his mouth in blasphemy against 
God, to blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and them that ° 
dwell in heaven. And it was given unto him to make war with 
the saints, and to overcome them: and power was given him over 
all kindreds, and tongues, and nations, And all that dwell upon 
the earth shall worship him, whose names are not written in the 
book of life of the Lamb slain, from the foundation of the world. 
If any man have an ear, let him hear. He that leadeth into cap- 
tivity shall go into captivity: he that killeth with the sword must 
be killed with the sword. Here is the patience and the faith of the 
saints. And I beheld another beast coming up out of the earth; 
and he had two horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. 
And he exerciseth all the power of the first beast before him, and 
causeth the earth and them which dwell therein to worship the first 
beast, whose deadly wound was healed. And he doecth great 
wonders, so that he maketh fire come down from heaven on the 
earth in the sight of men, and deceiveth them that dwell on the 
earth by the means of those miracles which he had power to do in 
the sight of the beast; saying to them that dwell on the earth, that 
they should make an image to the beast, which had the wound by 
a sword, and did live. And he had power to give life unto the 
image of the beast, that the image of the beast should both speak, 
and cause that as many as would not worship the image of the beast 
should be killed. And he causeth all, both small and great, rich 
and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or 
in their foreheads: and that no man might buy or sell, save he 
that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of his 
name, Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the beast: for it is the number of a man; and his 
number is six hundred threescore and six. 


Scene VII. Chap. xiv, 1-5, 12, 18. Zheme—The glorious 
state of the martyred dead. A grand transformation scene. 


And I looked. and, lo, a lamb stood on the mount Zion, and 
with him a hundred forty and four thousand, having his Father’s 
name written in their foreheads. And I heard a voice from 
heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of a great 
thunder: and I heard the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps: and they sung as it were a new song before the throne, 
and before the four beasts, and the elders: and no man could 
learn that song but the hundred and forty and four thousand, 
which were redeemed from the earth, These are they which were 
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not defiled with women; for they are virgins. These are they 
which follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These were 
redeemed from among men, being the firstfruits unto God and 
to the Lamb. And in their mouth was found no guile: for they 
are without fault before the throne of God. . . . Here is the patience 
of the saints: here are they that keep the commandments of God, 
and the faith of Jesus. And I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors ; and their works do follow them. 


Scene VIII. Chap. xiv, 6-11, 15-20. ZTheme—The uni- 
versal spread of the Gospel, despite all persecution, and the 
warning of avenging wrath to come upon the finally impenitent, 
and the overthrow and end of all persecuting power, whether 
religious or civil, foretold. 


And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, 
and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, saying 
with a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him; for the hour 
of his judgment is come: and worship him that made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters. And there fol- 
lowed another angel, saying, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great 
city, because she made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication. And the third angel followed them, saying 
with a loud voice, If any man worship the beast and his image, 
and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the same shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation ; and he shall be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in 
the presence of the Lamb: and the smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever: and they have no rest day nor night, who 
worship the beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the 
mark of his name. ... And another angel came out of the temple, 
crying with a loud voice to him that sat on the cloud, Thrust in 
thy sickle, and reap: for the time is come for thee to reap; for the 
harvest of the earth is ripe. And he that sat on the cloud thrust 
in his sickle on the earth; and the earth was reaped. And another 


angel came out of the temple which is in heaven, he also having . 


a sharp sickle. And another angel came out from the altar, which 
had power over fire; and cried with a loud cry to him that had 
the sharp sickle, saying, Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather 
the clusters of the vine of the earth; for her grapes are fully ripe. 
And the angel thrust in his sickle into the earth, and gathered the 
vine of the earth, and cast it into the great winepress of the wrath 
of God. And the winepress was trodden without the city, and 
blood came out of the winepress, even unto the horses’ bridles, by 
the space of a thousand and six hundred furlongs. 
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Scene IX. Chap. xv, 2-4, Theme—The rejoicing of the 
saints over the prospective fulfillment of prophecy, and vindi- 
cation of the Divine administration, so soon and clearly to be 
manifest. 


And I saw as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire: and them 
that had gotten the victory over the beast, and over his image, 
and over his mark, and over the number of his name, stand on the 
sea of glass, having the harps of God. And they sing the song 
of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, 
Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; ; jast 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints. Who shall not fear 
thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art holy: for 
all nations shall come and worship before thee ; for thy judgments 
are made manifest. 


Scene X. Chap. xv, 1, 5-8; xvi, 1-21. Zheme—Divine 
judgments inflicted on the enemies of Christ and his people 
for their punishment, and for thwarting their malicious pur- 
poses, and for the final and glorious universal triumph of the 
Gospel. These final judgments and victories have their type 
in the plagues sent upon Egypt and Pharaoh. 


And I saw another sign in heaven, great and marvellous, seven 
angels having the seven last plagues ; for in them is filled up the 
wrath of God... . And after that I looked, and, behold, the temple 
of the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven was opened : and the 
seven angels came out of the temple, having the seven plagues, 
clothed in pure and white linen, and having their breasts girded 
with golden girdles. And one of the four beasts gave unto the 
seven angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of God, who 
liveth for ever and ever. And the temple was filled with smoke 
from the glory of God, and from his power; and no man was able 
to enter into the temple, till the seven plagues of the seven angels 
were fulfilled. ... And I heard a great voice out of the temple say- 
ing to the seven 1 ange ls, Go your ways, and pour out the vials of 
the wrath of God upon the earth. And the first went, and poured 
out his vial upon the earth; and there fell a noisome and grievous 
sore upon the men which had the mark of the beast, and upon 
them which worshiped his image. And the second angel poured 
out his vial upon the sea; and it became as the blood of a dead 
man: and every living soul died in the sea. And the third angel 
poured out his vial upon the rivers and fountains of waters ; and 
they became blood. And I heard the angel of the waters say, 
Thon art righteous, O Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt be, 
because thou hast judged thus. For they have shed the blood of 
saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink; for 
they are worthy. And I heard another out of the altar say, Even 
so, Lord God Almighty, true and righteous are thy judgments. 
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And the fourth angel poured out his vial upon the sun; and power 
was given unto him to scorch men with fire. And men were 
scorched with great heat, and blasphemed the name of God, which 
hath power over these plagues: and they repented not to give 
him glory. And the fifth angel poured out his vial upon the 
seat of the beast ; and his kingdom was full of darkness; and they 
gnawed their tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven 
because of their pains and their sores, and repented not of their 
deeds, And the sixth angel poured out his vial upon the great 
river Euphrates; and the water thereof was dried up, that the 
way of the kings of the east might be prepared. And I saw three 
unclean spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of the 
false prophet. For they are the spirits of devils, working miracles, 
which go forth unto the kings of the earth and of the whole world, 
to gather them to the battle of that great day of God Almighty. 


Verse fifteen interjects a Divine warning of the speediness 
of these impending judgments. 


Behold, I come as a thief. Blessed is he that watcheth, and 
keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame. 
And he gathered them together into a place called in the Hebrew 
tongue Armageddon. And the seventh angel poured out his vial 
into the air; and there came a great voice out of the temple of 
heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done. And there were voices, 
and thunders, and lightnings; and there was a great earthquake, 
such as was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earth- 
quake, and so great. And the great city was divided into three 

arts, and the cities of the nations fell: and great Babylon came 
in remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup of the wine 
of the fierceness of his wrath. And every island fled away, and 
the mountains were not found. And there fell upon men a great 
hail out of heaven, every stone about the weight of a talent: and 
men blasphemed God because of the plague of the hail; for the 
plague thereof was exceeding great. 


Scene XI. Chaps. xvii, xviii. Zheme—The iniquity and 
end of the Roman power, both heathen and papal, described 
and predicted under the image of a harlot who 
Was arrayed in purple and scarlet color, and decked with gold 
and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand 
full of abominations and filthiness of her fornication: and upon 
her forehead was a name written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE 
GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS AND ABOMINA- 
TIONS OF THE EARTH. 

That this, with the whole picture of menace and destruction 
filling the chapter, refers to Rome, the inspired writer himself 
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assures us in chapter xvii, 18, which see. It is as direct and 
plain as his explanation of the stars and the candlesticks in 
chapter i, 20, which see. 


Scene XII. Chap. xix. Zheme—The joy of God’s people 
over the fulfillment of prophecy, in the final overthrow of all 
persecuting power, and the prospect of an immediate conver- 
sion of the world, Christ himself leading on his Church to 
universal conquest. 


~ 


And I saw heaven opened, and, behold, a white horse; and 
he that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and in right- 
eonsness he doth judge and make war. His eyes were as a 
flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns; and he had a 
name written, that no man knew, but he himself. And he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: and his name is called The 
Word of God, And the armies which were in heaven followed 
him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. And 
out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite 
the nations; and he shall rule them with a rod of iron: and he 
treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God. And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name writ- 
ten, KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS. And I saw 
an angel standing in the sun; and he eried with a loud voice, say- 
ing to all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, Come and 
gather yourselves together unto the supper of the great God; that 
ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains, and the 
fiesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of them that sit 
on them, and the flesh of all men, both free and bond, both small 
and great. And I saw the beast, and the kings of the earth, and 
their armies, gathered together to make war against him that sat 
on the horse, and against his army. And the beast was taken, and 
with him the false prophet that wrought miracles before him, with 
which he deceived them that had received the mark of the beast, 
and them that worshiped his image. These both were cast alive 
into a lake of tire burning with brimstone. And the remnant were 
slain with the sword of him that sat upon the horse, which sword 
proceeded out of his mouth: and all the fowls were filled with 
their flesh. 


ACT VI. 


This concludes the drama. Subject—The resurrection, first 
and second; the judgment; and the final glorious state of the 
saints. (Chaps. xx, xxi, xxii, 1-5.) 

ScenE I. Chap. xx, 1-3. Theme—The termination of Satanic 
reign and influence of every form and character. 
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And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And He laid 
hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil, and 
Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into the bot- 
tomless pit, and-shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that he 
should deceive the nations no more, till the thousand years should 
be fulfilled: and after that he must be loosed a little season. 


” Scene II. Chap. xx, 4-6. Zheme—The resurrection and 
temporal reign of the saints. 


And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was 
given unto them: and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had 
not worshiped the beast, neither his image, neither had received 
his mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the rest of the | 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished. This | 
is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in ? 
the first resurrection: on such the second death hath no power, | 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him a thousand years. 


Scene III. Chap. xx, 7-10. Zheme—The final and in- 
effectual effort of Satan to resume his reign on earth by massing 
all possible forces against the people of God, and his complete 
discomfiture and eternal punishment in the torments of hell. 

And when the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed 
out of his prison, and shall go out to deceive the nations which 
are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather 
them together to battle: the number of whom is as the sand of 
the sea, And they went up on the breadth of the earth, and com- 








passed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city: and 4 
fire came down from God out of heaven, and devoured them. 7 
And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire i 
and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, and a 
shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever. i 

Scene IV. Chap. xx, 11-15. Zheme—The second resur- | 


rection and the judgment, and the doom of eternal punishment 
on the finally wicked with Satan in hell. 


And I saw a great white thrqne, and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; and there was 
found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were opened: and another book 
was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged 
out of those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were ia it; . ‘ 
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and death and hell delivered up the dead which were in them: 
and they were judged every man according to their works. And 
death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death. And whosoever was not found written in the book of life 
was cast into the lake of fire. 


Scene V. Chap. xxi, 1-5. Zheme—The final glorification 
of the saints represented in a rapid succession of the most vividly 
glowing transformation scenes. 

1. A new heaven and a new earth, in which righteousness is 
found, verse 1: “ And I saw a hew heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth were passed away; and 
there was no more sea.” 

2. A new and gorgeous city in which God and the saints are 
to dwell for ever. The grandeur and glory of this city are so 
magnificent that the revelator exhausts all the wealth of Oriental 
conception and imagery on its minute description. (Chap. xxi, 
2-26; xxii, 1-5.) 

And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 


from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band, etc. 


Tue Epitocgur.—In which is set forth the import and pur- 
pose of the book, and its sacred and inspired character, and the 
fearful consequences of rejecting or misrepresenting its teach- 
ings, with a final warning of the certainty and suddenness of 
Christ’s visitation in judgment of his enemies and reward of 
his friends, closing with the Christian benediction. (Verses 
6-21.) 

It is not assumed that the above is an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. This were impossible in so brief a form, and 
with so many suggestive aspects of the subject as the inspired 
Revelator presents it in. The writer hopes hereafter to pre- 
sent it in an enlarged and more complete form ; and if an artist 
can be found who can enter into the spirit of these themes, to 
have the work elaborately illustrated. 
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Art. IV.—GERMAN EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 


For the last twenty years the Germans have been exploring 
Africa in every direction, but in a manner so quiet and unob- 
trusive that the world has not been aware of their labors. 
Most of these travelers have undertaken their difficult and 
dangerous journeys with but little or no support from the gov- 
ernments or scientific associations, and frequently with means 
and retinues so meager that we are astonished at thé boldness 
of their enterprises, and the almost reckless courage that seems 
to have inspired them in their thirst after knowledge; and 
knowledge appears to have been the great incentive of their 
labors in nearly all circumstances, until quite recently, in the 
case of Rohlts, who, to the accuracy of the scientific explorer 
adds the keen eye of the commercial investigator, and is already 
suggesting to Germany the feasibility of making a German India 
of Northern Africa, and from this base opening commercial re- 
lations that shall find their passage across the deserts to the 
rich plains of Central Africa, and -from these to the ports on 
the western and south-western coasts. 

For years the German savants have been listening with in- 
tense interest to the stories of Barth and Vogel, Overweg and 
Beurmann in Central Africa, and to Heuglin and Steudner 
along the Upper Nile and in Abyssinia. Most of these men 
have been veritable heroes, and have sacrificed their lives to 
the cause of science; and some of them have been so fortunate 
as to establish friendly relations between various African. 
chieftains and their own governments. This is especially the 
case with the Sultan of Bornou, who has ever received these 
German explorers in so kindly a spirit that the King of Prussia 
recently sent a deputation to his Majesty with costly presents 
as a testimonial of his esteem for the sable monarch. 

In the practical relations that have thus of late grown up 
between Germany and Africa the leading spirit is Rohlfs, who 
has spent the last ten years in acquiring an intimate acqnaint- 
ance with Central Africa and the western and northern coasts. 
He is inspired with the idea that Germany has a great and 
peaceful mission to perform in that comparatively unknown 
and unappreciated country, and for the past year he has been 
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lecturing before learned associations and popular gatherings to 
that effect. He is largely aided in this labor by the letters of 
Maltzan, a fellow-countryman, who has long lived and traveled 
in the provinces along the northern coast and in Lower Egypt. 
These two are the live men of the hour, and have given to the 
world a mass of most interesting and useful information con- 
verning Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt. 

In case of European colonization, this northern belt, along 
the Mediterranean coast, will of course receive the first settlers, 
and is therefore first in importance to the present hour. For 
many years the French have been making efforts to settle Al- 
geria, with indifferent success, and these German explorers 
attribute the failure in great measure to a very unfortunate 
system of government, which much resembles that of a penal 
colony. With the aspirations of the new German empire 
there is a strong desire to meet France even on the shores of 
Africa; and it is quite clear that hereafter French influence is 
to find along this coast, and in Egypt and Turkey, no mean 
rival. 

Rohlfs’ accounts of his experience in Morocco sound more 
like romance than history. Several times he was attacked by 
robbers and left for dead ; and once, covered with nine wounds, 
he lay for two days and three nights in the desert: there he 
found good Samaritans in the inhabitants of a neighboring 
oasis, who kindly cared for him, and enabled him to resume 
his travels. He had scarcely entered on his first journey in 
this inhospitable country when he was robbed of every thing 
that he possessed; but, declining to turn back, he had the 
, courage to press on to the first grand cheriff and apply for the 
position of surgeon inthearmy. This he obtained, and was soon 
promoted to the post of body-physician to the Governor, and thus 
obtained access to the royal city of Fez, the residence of the Em- 
peror. Shortly after this the Governor was poisoned, evidently by 
superior orders, and Rohlfs was suspected of being accessory to 
the deed. His life, however, was spared through the dying words 
of the Governor himself, whoin the warmest terms recommended 
the physician to his son and heir. He was then soon promoted 
to be private physician to the Emperor himself; but he found 
his position one of so much delicacy and suspicion that he de- 
clined giving internal remedies, lest any unfortunate result of 
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his treatment might receive an unjust and dangerous interpre- 
tation. He depended entirely on strong external applications 
and written amulets, which rewarded him with so much suc- 
cess that he found it difficult to get rid of his charge with a 
view of pursuing his travels. 

The intervention of the English Consul procured him a re- 
lease, with the permission to travel throughout the empire with 
imperial protection, which he did with so much the more suc- 
cess on account of his experience, and the acquisition of the 
Arabic tongue during lis stay. He was now prepared to be 
as good a Moslem as any of them, and adopted this disguise to 
insure his safety and success. The tribes of Morocco seem to 
have made but little progress during the last two thousand 
years. They are fearfully rude and degraded. They seldom 
wash themselves more than once a year, and rarely lay aside 
their clothes until these fall from their backs in rags. They 
eat with their fingers out of a common dish, and think it an 
attention to a stranger to fish out the choice pieces and stuff 
them into his mouth. One fifth of the population consists of 
Arabian invaders, and the remainder are native Berbers. But 
very few of them understand the Koran, the prayers, or the 
religious precepts, which are all in the Arabic tongue, even in 
Turkey; ; yet, nevertheless, they are the most bigoted Moslems, 
und threatened several times to murder Rohlfs, whom they 
suspected of being a “ Christian dog.” But his life was always 
saved by the intervention of the Governor’s son, who was a 
distant descendant of the Prophet; and, as these persons always 
become more sacred with every generation, their influence is 
all-powerful. He finally gave Rohlts a document in which he 
acknowledged distant relationship with the traveler, and thus 
the possibility of his having a particle of sacred blood in his 
veins saved him from violence on several occasions, and proved 
a safe conduct through manifold dangers. 

Having become pretty well acquainted with the main 
points of interest regarding the cities, plains, and rivers of 
Morocco, he crossed the Atlas chain with great difficulty and 
thus made his way to Algeria. Here he took occasion to 
read the French Emperor a lesson which it is to be hoped his 
successors in government may profit by. The native tribes of 
Algeria are ruled by a set of bureaucrats, who introduce all the 
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rigor of military law into civil affairs, and have no sympathy 
with those who are placed under them. These rulers go to 
Algeria as the English go to India, not to identify themselves 
with the country, but to see how much they can profit by it, 
and the result is, that they are cordially hated by all parties, 
Even the French settlers there complain greatly of them. 
Algeria needs to be colonized by a race that propose to stay 
there and make it their home, and desire to leave a profitable 
inheritance to their children, But the French seem to be 
little caleulated for such emigration, and less inclined to it, 
and Algeria is therefore rather a satrapy than a French 
colony. Rohlfs takes the position that the Arabs can never 
be civilized, and thinks that they ought to be driven to the 
desert whence they came, as they are the most intolerant of 
men in religion, and the most unwilling to be bound by the 
rules of civilized life. With the Arabs away, and a general 
commingling of French immigrants among the Kabyles, or 
native tribes, in the form of settlements, there would be some 
possibility of making in the land an acceptable home for 
industrious agricultural races. 

Maltzan has made a more thorough study of Algeria than 
Rohlfs, and has given us some very timely information re- 
garding the native troops that the French brought over to 
Europe to help them fight their battles against the Germans. 
These Tureos seem to possess the worst qualities of the wild 
Arab and the native negro. They have not the remotest idea 
of honesty, and the colonists stand in mortal fear of them 
on the occasion of any outbreak. During peace the rigor of 
military discipline keeps them within some bounds; but the 
moment the war trumpet sounds they are as wild and reient- 
less as savages. Their religious fanaticism makes them turn 
against all that are not followers of the Prophet; but they 
seem to have a special hatred of the Jews, of whom there are 
great numbers in nearly every city in Algeria. The Jews 
have profited largely by the regular government of the French, 
and in the security thus afforded them have grown to be the 
richest of the land. In periods of peace these Turcos, or 
Kabyles, as they are called out of military service, are fre- 
quently servants to the wealthy Jews, on account of the profit- 
ab'e rewards that these people are able to bestow. But still 
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the Moslem Kabyle serves the infidel Jew most unwillingly, 
and envies him the position of master; and when in periods 
of agitation he enters the ranks of the Turcos he finds his 
opportunity to wreak his vengeance on his former employer 
for his wounded pride and humiliation. The Jew must now 
pay for being wealthier and more elevated in the social scale 
than the Moslem. He is rich, he has monéy in bis coffers, 
and his wite and daughters have costly ornaments, and these 
are great attractions to the greedy, booty-loving Turco. Per- 
secutions and plunderings of the Jews are, therefore, sure to 
accompany the commencement of any war, first in the gar- 
rison cities, and then in the villages all over the country. In 
the city of Algiers especially, where these murderous hordes 
collect for embarkation, the Jews are beaten and slaughtered, 
or robbed and their homes burned. Sometimes the an- 
thorities are powerless to control them ; and at times it seems 
as if they think it will whet the savagery of the Turcos to give 
them an opportunity to taste of.blood and plunder before 
starting. It is of course well understood that it is only native 
Jews that are thus treated. If French Jews are touched, 
means are soon found to quell the outrage and _ violence. 
Such scenes were enacted on the eve of the Italian and 
Mexican campaigns, and were repeated as these brutal 
hordes were collecting to proceed on the German raid 
that landed them securely in the military prisons of the 
Fatherland. 

And these savages are just as ready to turn against the 
power they serve if they have any thing in the line of plunder 
to gain by it, or have the least hope of success. The French 
troops had scarcely been withdrawn from Algeria before the 
native troops left behind began a revolt, accompanied with 
rapine and robbery. The military art which the French had 
taught them they put into operation against their masters; and 
we all know of the chronic revolt in Kabylia that continued 
as long as the French were weak and unable to protect them- 
selves. The opinion of thoughtful men, therefore, seems to be, 
that the whole system of colonization and government in Al- 
geria is rotten to the core, and must be radically altered before 
France can hope to have a colony from which she can derive 
the least benefit. 
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Baron von Maltzan has spent several years in studying 
every phase of life in the coast-lands of Northern Africa, and 
has become most thoroughly acquainted with them even into 
Arabia, and is a better authority regarding Algeria than 
Rhlofs. He has gained much of his information in the most 
adventurous disguise, among a population fanatically hostile 
toward Christian blood in any shape. Within the last twelve 
years he has wandered from Mogador through Morocco to 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, and so along the coast to Egypt 
and into Arabia as far as Mecca, making a most careful pil- 
grimage, during which he has combined scientific research 
with the love of adventure. His success in assuming the 
Moslem garb and tongue has been so great that he has entered 
into the most inaccessible social circles of the Arabs, and un- 
vailed to us a phase of life seldom observed by any but genuine 
followers of the Prophet. 

Thoroughly acquainted with both Algeria and Tunis, he 
draws an interesting comparison between the two countries, 
which forty years ago were just alike. Algeria has become 
partly French, while Tunis has remained wholly Arab. The 
city of Algiers has assumed the appearance of Marseilles, while 
the original populace remain there as firmly imbedded in the 
ways of the Moslems as ever. Moors and Arabs bow their 
necks to the superior French sword, but French ideas gain no 
access to their heads. Tunis still shows the irregular, laby- 
rinthine style of Oriental architecture, and few Europeans 
are seen except the scum of Southern Europe, who escape 
there to avoid the consequences of crime, and who are‘such a 
pest to European consuls that these defend the entrance to 
their houses against them by armed janissaries. The Court is 
endeavoring to assume the European style in military costume, 
but they are so awkward in the effort as to excite little else 
than ridicule. In both cities the power of Islam seems to have 
held its own, only in Algiers it smothers under the ashes, 
while in Tunis it shoots forth into bright flames at every op- 
portunity. In Algiers, French bayonets protect the Frank in 
entering the mosques; in Tunis, the stranger exposes himself 
to a stoning if he even dare to cross the threshold. 

French reports boast of the success of the government 
schools established for the Arabs in Algiers. This, Maltzan 
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denies, affirming that only those Arabs send their children to 
the schools who are in the service of the Government, and 
when their children leave the schools the parents do their best 
to make them forget what they have learned. No respectable 
Arab sends his children to such schools, and much less his 
girls to the Franco-Arabic girls’ school established by the 
authorities. Those who are educated in the latter are re- 
garded as the scum of humanity by the true Arabs. The 
sorry teaching of the Koran is all that the great mass enjoy, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the French for forty years. It 
is only in the Jewish institutions of learning that French cult- 
ure has a visible influence. Algeria is the better governed 
of the two, on account of the protection afforded to property 
by the French officers, while Tunis still suffers under an 
arbitrary military despot. And this difference of adininistra- 
tion has produced a marked difference in the moral status of 
the people. Polygamy is almost unknown in Algeria, while 
it is very common in Tunis. 

Experience proves that the race in Northern Africa deteri- 
orates as we proceed from west to east. Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt seem to form a sliding scale, with 
degraded Egypt at the base. Energy, strength, and the sense 
of patriotism seem to decrease; but the people become more 
docile and ready to accept efforts at civilization. Tunis lies 
further to the east, and follows this law. During the last 
thirty years no less than three sovereigns have occupied the 
throne, each one of whom has been the representative of a 
different system, with new virtues and vices. They all try in 
some measure to adopt something from European civilization, 
but are sure to halt between two opinions, and do neither one 
thing nor the other. The last ruler was quite inclined to in- 
troduce some reforms, and affected a constitution; but his 
fanatical people, who are blindly attached to the ways of Islam- 
ism, annoyed him so much on account of this innovation that 
he is said to have been actually tormented to death. 

The present ruler, brother of the former one, is no better. 
He calls himself “the Just,” but his justice is of a negative 
character, for he does neither good nor bad. He has trans- 
ferred his government to a Greek renegade, who rules the 
country in his own interest, while the sovereign amuses him- 
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self in the most childish way with jesters and court-fools. His 
usual associates are young men whom he has picked up here 
and there and dubbed with high-sounding military titles. He 
has a lieutenant-general of twenty-one years of age, two major- 
generals of nineteen, a dozen colonels of about sixteen, and 
captains, ete., whose age does not exceed eleven or twelve. 
The son of the prime minister, however, though quite a young 
man, has made a very rare collection of antiquities from the 
Phoenician and Carthaginian ruins in the vicinity, and possesses 
a museum that of its kind has no rival in the world. But this 
treasure is watched with argus eyes, and no stranger is allowed 
to have a glance at it. The boy who collected it seems to 
have no adequate conception of its value, but in an undefined 
suspicion of its rarity he guards it with a fanatical zeal, and 
especially against European eyes. Maltzan only gained access 
to the sanctuary after the most determined persistence and the 
boldest efforts. He was then surprised to find it exceeded all 
his expectations in its wealth of Phcenician inscriptions—there 
being several hundred wholly unknown to European museums, 
and about as many as are found in all of the European collec- 
tions taken together. But he was treated quite rudely, and 
absolutely refused the privilege of copying them. <A casual 
inspection was all that was accorded to him, and he left with 
the determination of seeing them under more favorable cir- 
cumstances at some other period. This was in 1868. 

The following year he made another visit with the express 
intention of knowing more of this rare collection and obtaining 
exact copies of the inscriptions. He was not permitted to copy 
them even this time, although he had been promised the 
privilege, of doing so, for, when he undertook to transfer the 
Pheenician inscriptions to paper, the Tunisians with great rude- 
ness interfered with him as if he were a defiler of their sanctu- 
ary. He was obliged to abandon the effort again, and deceived 
and discouraged he again left Tunis. But in the fall of the 
same year he presented himself a third time to the son of the 
premier in a condition to resent any ignominious treatment. 
A very emphatic recommendation and introduction on the 
part of the Prussian Government changed the barbarously rude 
possessor of the museum into quite an obliging man, and 
Maltzan received the permission to make copies. 
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He had a strong desire to take photographs of the inscriptions 
in order to prevent all doubt as to his scientific accuracy, but 
in this he met with a refusal, as the owner declared that he 
could have them photographed himself, and thereby become a 
celebrated man. Determined not to be thus bafiled, Maltzan 
made another effort, backed by the influence of the English 
Governor of Malta, and this time he succeeded. Overjoyed 
at his success, he sent immediately to Malta for a photographer 
and apparatus, but on their arrival the young man changed his 
mind, and withdrew the permission with the declaration that 
it was his inteution to publish a set of photographic inscrip- 
tions on his own account. So Maltzan was obliged to be con- 
tented with bringing away copies, of which he obtained about 
sixty. Among these are the most important eulogistic inscrip- 
tions found in the museum of the castle of Manuba, and the 
only tomb inscription found in modern times, also from the 
same place. To these may be added some very valuable ones 
from an ancient museum of Carthage, and also a few from the 
maritime port of Goletta. 

It appears that the fortunate possessor of these relics sent 
some of them to Paris to the great Exhibition of 1867, with 
the assurance that he had a great many more. From the 
character of these it was suspected that he knew nothing about 
their intrinsic value, and had only chosen those that struck his 
fancy as being the most presentable for the Exposition, 
therefore the ardent desire of Maltzan to get a sight of these 
antiquities that had never been subjected to the investigation 
of any one skilled in ancient inscriptions. Most of those sent 
were in reality figures in the coarsest style of art, awkward 
and childish, and containing but few inscriptions. It was 
quite evident that they were sent because they pleased the 
rude fancy of their possessor, and it turned out that he has 
about one hundred and fifty in all, some of them of rare value 
to the archeologist. 

The discovery of these induced Maltzan to make a tour 


through the provinces of Tunis, which he did under the pro- 
tection of the Bey, on account of his letters from the Court of 


Prussia. This portion of Africa possesses a very large amount 

of monumental souvenirs of the great periods of its past. The 

monuments of the remotest period—that of the Phoenicians 
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and Carthaginians—are becoming very rare. The ruins of 
Carthage can now scarcely be called such, for only a lively 
* fancy can discover them. But learned investigation, incited 
by the finding of these numerous inscriptions, will turn with 
renewed interest to this scene of a wonderful history. The 
indications of Roman rule are very abundant, and the joy that ) 
is experienced in wandering among these relics, and reveling 
successively with the remains of the Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals, and Byzantines, as well as those of the followers of 
the Prophet from Mecca, fully repays the traveler for the 
indignities received from the native Moslems. 

The comparison between the past and the present is a sad 
one. Islamism has stripped these regions of every bloom, and 
has turned into a desert what was once a fertile garden. The , 
inhabitants have lost all sense of the past; the ruins of the 
ancient Carthaginians and Romans are for them nothing but 
old stones which they at least do not destroy as a matter of 
principle. In one respect there is not the least difference 
between Tunis and Tripoli: they are both suffering under the 
most exhausting Turkish despotism. The whole system of 
government seems reduced to robbery, which Turkish officials 
understand how to practice with incredible cunning. Even the 
judges are said to regard their positions as facilities for extor- 
tion ; he who can offer the most, obtains the judgment in his |S ”" 
favor. The people, therefore, seem to care to do but little 
more than live from hand to mouth, for the fruits of their 
labor would be literally expressed from them by their rulers. 
They thus succumb to poverty as to fatalism. 

Tripoli is at the present time more favored than Tunis in 
having a ruler more considerate toward his people, and at the 
‘same time more efficient in the art of ruling. This arises 
partly from the fact that he is not a Turk but an Algerian 
Arab, and is thus in closer communion with the population 
than his predecessors, and he has succeeded in making the 
thought of the Turkish yoke at least bearable to his people. 
He was educated in France, and has thereby acquired some 
ideas of humanity, and has consequently taken quite an inter- 
est in various efforts at reform. But they have unfortunately 
all failed, because undertaken without any connection with 
each other, and without any adequate preparation for their exe- 
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eution or continuance. But personally he is a humane ruler, 
with a great aversion to pompous Oriental extravagance, and 
with quite a desire and capacity to harmonize and co-operate 
with Europeans. And of late he has had ample opportunity 
to do this on account of the European expeditions fitted out in 
this port to penetrate into Central Africa. 

Nearly all the German expeditions of late years to these 
mysterious regions, under the control of Barth, Vogel, Over- 
weg, Beurmann, Rohlfs, and the unfortunate one of the 
singular Alexandrine Tinné, have made Tripoli their objective 
point. The limits of our article will permit us to make nothing 
more than incidental mention of these, as we find it necessary, 
in view of space and system, to confine ourselves to the 
northern coast of Africa. It is well known, however, that 
several of these expeditions were very successful in making 
their way from Tripoli across Fezzan via Mourzook, its capital, 
and over the desert of Sahara at its narrowest point, to Lake 
Tsad and the kingdom of Bornou, in Central Africa. These 
explorers sometimes undertook their dangerous task almost 
single-handed ; and again, under the auspices of geographical 
associations or the patronage of the Government. But they 
were all greatly gratified at finding an unexpectedly warm and 
generous welcome at the hands ot the sable Sultan of Bornou. 
There thus gradually grew up a feeling of friendship between 
the negro ruler and his German visitors ; and finally he felt in- 
clined to send a few characteristic presents to the Prussian 
King with words of amity. These were, of course, graciously 
received, and King William could do no less than reciprocate 
these courtesies. This it was resolved to carry out in a style 
that would impress the Sultan by the magnificence and beauty of 
the presents sent; and it was consequently resulved to organize 
a new expedition to bear them to Bornou, with a view of im- 
pressing the principal ruler of Soudan with the power and gen- 
erosity of his friend. 

The charge of organizing this expedition was intrusted 
to Rohlfs, as the man who, by his practical character and 
experience, would be most likely to put it successfully under 
way. And for this purpose he proceeded to Tripoli, as a gov- 
ernment agent, and presented his credentials to the ruling 
Pasha to whom we have already alluded. The latter heartily 
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sympathized in the enterprise, and seemed proud to have rela- 
tions with the agents of the German Government, and so 
Rohlfs had a fair field for his labor, which was quite a respon- 
sible one, in view of the dangerous journeying over the desert 
with his valuable gifts. These consisted of a throne, needle- 
guns, a telescope, a chronometer, watches, portraits of the royal 
family, essence of roses, genuine corals, silks, cloths, and 
velvets. 

We need hardly say that these would be sore temptations to 
the wandering, thieving Arabs and vagabonds of the desert, 
and that it would be quite impossible to hide their value from 
them—indeed, they would be more than likely greatly to 
exaggerate this. It would consequently be absolutely neces- 
sary to have a most determined leader and band to protect 
these treasures, and convey them to their destination. But to 
obtain these was no easy task. Rolilfs, on his way to Tripoli, 
had resolved to seek out and engage a loyal Arab chief and 
traveler of extensive experience for this enterprise. But on his 
arrival he learned that Mohammed Gatroni had disappeared 
on some expedition, and was not to be found in all Fezzan. 
In this dilemma, Rohlfs, by the advice of Maltzan, who was 
then in Tripoli in the interest of his inscriptions, resolved, with 
the consent of the Prussian Government, to appoint Dr. Nach- 
tigal leader of the expedition, as Rohlfs himself had explored 
the entire country and preferred making some new explora- 
tions to undertaking a mere diplomatic service. This Doctor 
Nachtigal was a Prussian subject in the service of the Bey of 
Tunis as his court physician, and just the man in this capacity 
to make a pleasant impression on the Sultan of Bornou. 

Nachtigal, however, was unwilling to undertake the enter- 
prise unless he could fit out an expedition which, under the 
patronage that he hoped to obtain from the monarch of Soudan, 
would enable him to penetrate into Southern or Central Africa, 
and learn something more about these regions, in the interest 
of the government that employed him. This caused a delay 
of several months for preparation, during which time Rohlfs 
was obliged patiently to wait. But he took advantage of this 
delay to equip himself for another expedition along the 
northern coast as far as Alexandria, which we shall presently 


give in detail. When Nachtigal was nearly ready to start, 
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Rohilfs was one day surprised to see Gatroni riding grandly 
into Tripoli high on his charger, and proud of the task that he 
heard was awaiting him, proving by his presence that the story 
of his disappearance was an error. Rohlfs immediately re- 
solved to put the expedition under charge of both of them, 
Nachtigal as diplomatic agent, and Gatroni as military leader. 

Finally Nachtigal arriv ed at Tripoli with his stately caravan, 
whose ostentation impressed the natives and set the Europeans 
in a fever of delight at the sight of an official German act on 
the shores of ‘Africa. The whole colony was in a state of lively 
excitement at the event, and looked on with astonishment as 
the North German flag was raised above a caravan that was to 
bear it officially into the heart of Africa, plant it on the resi- 
dence of a Christian in the capital of Bornou, and probably 
transport it in triumph through Central Africa to the Indian 
or the Atlantic Ocean. It was thought that this significant 
act should not be initiated without a solemn ceremony that 
would impress the natives. On the day of the departure of 
the caravan, therefore, Rohlfs invited all the consuls and the 
principal officials and families of the city to be present at a 
farewell festival. The guests appeared punctually at the border 
of a forest of palms, where Nachtigal had pitched his tent and 
the camels were resting beside the baggage. Here a festive 
pic-nic, consisting of sheep roasted whole in Arabian style, and 
many other delicacies of the season and the country, was 
bountifully served. The Consul of the Netherlands offered a 
toast to the health of King William, others drank to the sue- 
cess of the expedition, and all were in a jubilant state, when 

tohlfs started off an impromptu dance on the green in European 

style. The merry capering so delighted the sober Moslems 
that Gatroni vowed by the head of the Prophet that on his re- 
turn from Bornou he would without delay proceed direct to 
Prussia. 

On the next morning the caravan began its march, and 
Rohlfs, in the happy consciousness of having intrusted the 
royal presents to safe hands, returned to Tripoli to prepare for 
his own departure. But the experience of the expedition was 
by no means all smooth. In passing through Fezzan it was so 
annoyed by the wandering hordes of this great oasis that it was 
finally obliged to halt at its capital, Mourzook. Tere it was 
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besieged for a time until it obtained reinforcements from some 
loyal tribes; and the matter of sending a company of Prussians 
with needle-guns was even scrionsly mooted in Germany, for 
the fame of these warriors and their weapons in the campaign 
of 1866 had even reached the interior of Africa, and a few 
of them would have put ten thousand of the enemy to flight. 
Arrangements were final'y made that justified them in start- 
ing, and after a difficult and perilous journey they at last arrived 
safely at Kuka, the capital of Bornou. Some months ago the 
German geographers in solemn session had a grand time over 
the accounts sent to them by Nachtigal of his reception by the 
Sultan. He approached the royal residence in company with 
a Turkish embassador, and the Sultan’s oldest son came ont to 
meet him with a princely retinue, adorned with the colors of 
the rainbow, and armed with every weapon that they could ; 
command, Nachtigal’s presentation to the negro prince was a 
perfect triumph, and his gilded throne and needle-guns were 
regarded with admiration and wonder; the famous guns re- 
ceiving the most distinguished place in the royal arsenal. 

With this episode we return to Rohlts, to follow him on a 
deeply interesting journey from Tripoli along the northern 
coast to Alexandria, with a view to spy out the land for coloni- 
zation under the impulses of the Suez Canal and the resurrec- 
tion of the German empire, and the remarkable foothold that 
the latter power by these peaceful and scientific expeditions is 
likely to acquire. 

His first objective point was the region around Cyrene, a 
district east of Tripoli, which the Turkish Government in vain 
endeavored to colonize by force, with a view to profit by the 
opening of the Canal of Suez. The way thither lies over 
Bengasi and around the great Gulf of Sidra, which at this 
point approaches very near the desert. After the rainy season 
this route is almost impassable and sometimes absolutely as 
dangerous. It seems as if the sea exténded its watery arm far 
into the interior, and was desirous of reaching the desert itself. 
Rohlfs maintains that comparatively slight excavations and 
canaling would give the sea ready access to the Great Desert, 
and turn it into one mighty inland sea; and he was obliged to 
cross the gulf in a vessel, and thus reach Bengasi, on account 
of the inundation of the sea into the land. 
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Bengasi is a flourishing city of fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
of whom no less than two thousand are Europeans. Their 
import and export trade is large, though Rohlfs asserts that the 
latter is mainly composed of negro slaves. The city itself is 
of intense interest to the antiquarian and historian on account 
of the high position that it assumes in classical history. This 
place is doubtless the site of the ancient gardens of the Hes- 
perides. These have disappeared, but the blooming landscape 
explains to us the charm that filled the ancients with ecstasy. 
Rohlfs declares that this whole region, as well as that of all 
Northern Africa, has degenerated in the course of centuries in 
regard to its vegetable world. But the river of Lethe is found 
here just as it has been described by the ancient geographers, 


only it is now more insignificant, probably from the fact that. 


the entire region has become drier. 

After landing at Bengasi,. Rohlfs pursued his way along the 
coast, though much annoyed by incessant rains and storms. 
Luxurious vegetation from the fertile soil presented to the eye 
the most beautiful pictures, and the ruins met with at every 
step led back his thoughts to the early history of the country. 
The dilapidated tombs at times afforded them a refuge from 
the violent storms, and occasionally they were obliged to pass 
the night in the stone graves of the men of earlier ages, to ex- 
perience a bodily resurrection on the following morning. 
These tombs become more numerous as one approaches 
Cyrene, and in the cavernous mountains near the city the 
caravan passed for miles among the tombs of vanished multi- 
tudes of the former population—a city of the dead in the 
truest sense of the word, This is Cyrene, once the most flour- 
ishing colony of the Greeks in Northern Africa. When Alex- 
ander the Great visited the shrine of Jupiter Ammon, the 
Cyrenians voluntarily yielded to him and sent him valuable 
presents: in the year ninety-six they went over to the Romans: 
and at a later epoch it must have become an immense city. In 
its flourishing period the Jews were very powerful; they once 
rose in rebellion and murdered 200,000 Romans and Cyrenians. 
This led to the downfall of a city that had been renowned for 
the arts and sciences, and which gave birth to a number of dis- 
tinguished men. This pride of antiquity is now nothing but a 
heap of ruins—a great collection of dilapidated tombs. 
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It is now a question whether this condition is to last always. 
It would seem that this beautiful region, with its capability for 
gardens and fruits such as enchanted the ancients, can scarcely 
be allowed to remain a stranger to the humanizing influences 
of the age. German geographers, with the famous Carl Ritter 
at their head, have long recommended the land for European 
colonization, and regretted that some one of the continental 
powers has not founded a colony there. Rohlfs now considers 
it just the spot to build up a flourishing port for the road 
across the desert to inner Africa, and, were he not so opposed 
to government colonization, would warmly recommend his 
countrymen to acquire it, if possible, and guide emigration 
thither. There can be little doubt that the completion of the 
Suez Canal is to give new life to all the Mediterranean coast, 
and especially to the northern shore of Africa. The great an- 
cient course of commerce between the gorgeous and wealthy 
Orient and the wonder-loving nations of Southern Europe is 
about to be restored, with the advantage of continuous water 
communication from one extremity to the other. The effect 
of this revival of Oriental trade on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean will be to renew the activity that for thousands of 
years has only lived in story, And this revival will take place 
under the auspices of the mightiest modern ally to comineree— 
that of steam. 

And the lovers of the race hope that this phenix will cele- 
brate greater triumphs than those of arms or diplomacy, for 
these have, again and again, tried in vain to give new life to 
the African shores; these and the lands of the Adriatic and 
the Bosphorus have lain comparatively dormant for ages, until 
the talismanic wand bid the steam-propelled vessel leave the 
shores of the classic seas of ancient times direct for the wealthy 
ports of distant Cathay. And still an abiding faith ever ani- 
mated the breasts of classical scholars and scientific geogra- 
phers that the past glory of the Mediterranean must return in 
its ancient splendor, and among the most confiding of these 
were the German explorers, from the great Barth, so famous 
for his African expeditions, down to Rohlfs, who is now thrill- 
ing his countrymen with the interest of his recitals and the 
boldness of his conceptions. He contends that Africa is the 
field for the future, and that with the advantages now opening 
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to its northern coast, that no region of the globe offers finer 
opportunities to the Germans for commercial triumphs. Any 
other he repudiates. He is opposed to dependent colonies, 
and points to nearly all that now exist as failures. England 
is tired of Canada, Spain is annoyed to death with Cuba, 
Russia has sold Alaska, and other powers, such as Denmark, 
would gladly dispose of what they have in distant seas. En- 
gland has been rich and powerful through India, but the 
desire to retain this mighty land now makes England a coward 
in her intercourse with foreign powers, for manifest destiny 
points to no remote period when India must be free, if it does 
not fall into the hands of Russia. 

Rohlfs’ theory, therefore, is, that Germany will do best to 
establish amicable relations with Africa, the only land un- 
occupied by Europeans that remains open to them, by the 
establishment of naval and commercial ports at important out- 
lets, and thus through these open up paths of internal trade 
that will lead them to the untold wealth of that rich and ex- 
tensive country in Central Africa which he thinks might in 
time be made a German India by peaceful means. To these 
ports he would encourage German emigration, and protect it 
by their power and influence; but would give to it an inde- 
pendent position that would throw it on its own resources, and 
give it pride and strength in developing independent life. 
This system would largely develop German mercantile 
interests without involving a necessary development of a navy 
to protect colonies. A marine that could look after the 
interests of the various trading stations would be all that would 
be absolutely necessary, as Germany, with her present inland 
boundaries, can never expect to be a first-class naval power. 

The scientific explorations of Africa by German savants and 
travelers have put their country in possession of much valuable 
knowledge, and the friendly relations established with the 
Sultan of Bornou is an opening wedge to much closer associ- 
ations. A commercial route from Tripoli or Bengasi across 
the desert of Sahara, is, in the opinion of Rohifs, quite 
practicable, and he is intimately acquainted with every mile 
of the way. He then recommends the establishment of a 
trading and naval station at the mouth of the Niger, as a 
southern outlet for the commerce from Bornou, which might 
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be protected in the interior by the establishment of military 
posts in connection with the friendly Sultan of Soudan. In 
addition to these, he recommends also the establishment of 
commercial ports at the principal river outlets of the western 
coast, and points out a feasible line of trade right across 
Central Africa from the Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea. He 

repeatedly alludes to the immense wealth of these regions, , 
abounding in ivory, gold, precious woods, diamonds, and all 
that goes to make up our mgst exalted conceptions of fairy 
land. 

Tn short, Africa presents almost a carte-blanche to the world, 
and for years the Germans have been quietly mapping it out 
without as yet reaping any advantage from their labors. But 
it would seem that a higher Power has been directing these 
men, that their labors might be well advanced at the moment ) 
when the Mediterranean is to receive new life, and their own 
nation, in its resurrection, has acquired the strength and the in- 
clination to go peacefully up and possess this rich land as one 
of promise to them and to the world. And as they proceed 
on their scientific and commercial missions, they must inevi- 
tably be accompanied by the soldiers of the Cross to make 
conquests for the one true God, and advance the cause of 
Christian civilization. 
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Arr. V.—TWO SYSTEMS OF MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


THE near approach of another General Conference seems to 
call for some fresh public review of the theory, state, and needs 
of ministerial education in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
As a useful introduction to such a review, we propose, in the 
present paper, to state and examine the two great historic sys- 
tems which antedate, and in important respects antagonize, the 
Methodistic. 

A word as to the origin of the three, for here lies the philos- 
ophy of all their differences. 

In devising schemes of ministerial education, Churches nat- 
urally proceed from their own particular view of the ministerial 
call and office. Churches greatly differing as to what a Chris- 
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tian minister should be, cannot be expected to agree as to thie 
best method of educating ministers. Of these theories of the 
call there are in reality but three: the Roman Catholic, the 
State Church Protestant, and the Methodistic. According to 
the Roman Catholic theory it is the business of “the Holy 
Church ” to call men to the ministry ; all they have to do is to 
accept the call. According to the State Church Protestant 
theory men are to call themselves to this profession as to any 
other ; all the Church has to do is to accept of such as come. 
According to the Methodistic theory the call must come from 
God, and be ratified both by the man and by the Church. Out 
of these radically different conceptions of the call have natu- 
rally sprung the three diverse systems of ministerial education. 
How naturally we shall see, as we examine them in order. 

First, then, the Romish system. Under normal circum- 
stances the Roman Catholic Church selects her future priest 
when he is but twelve years old. At that impressible period 
she adopts him as her son, puts her robe upon him, lodges him 
in her own house, feeds him at her own table, instructs him in 
her own school, secludes him in the cloistered solitude of her 
seminarium clericorum from all the cares, distractions, and 
turmoils of the wicked world without. After eleven years of 
careful oversight, instruction, and training, during which time 
the youth has passed through the four lower orders of the min- 
istry, she ordains him a deacon, and two years later an elder 
of the “ Holy Catholic Church.” Such is the Papal system of 
ministerial education, wherever that Church is free to carry out 
the provisions of the twenty-third session, eighteenth chapter, 
of the Decrees of the Council of Trent. It may be briefly 
characterized in one sentence as follows: Thirteen years of 
purely professional discipline-—the pupil being meantime se- 
cluded from all contact with secular life, subjected to uninter- 
mitting ecclesiastical oversight, supported by the Church, in 
the Church, and for the Church, 

The theory and practice of the Protestant State Churches 
afford us an almost perfect contrast to this Papal system. 
That theory of the State which requires the Government to 
provide the people with a religion, requires it also to provide 
them with education. If the State must build churches and 
support clergymen, it certainly must erect schools and salary 
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schoolmasters. Hence in the ideal or perfect State, the Church, 
according to this theory, has nothing to do with education, the 
Church and the school being both. alike subordinated to the 
State. As a matter of fact, the parochial or primary schools 
in State Church countries have always remained under more 
or less of ecclesiastical supervision and influence, but the eman- 
cipation of all higher institutions, particularly the university, 
has been complete. Asa rule, these higher institutions have not 
only enjoyed great corporational independence of the Church, 
but have also been responsible in their administration solely to 
the educational bureau of the government. Thus the Church, 
possessing no schools in her own right and under her own con- 
trol, can of course do nothing toward educating young men to 
supply her prospective wants. As fast as vacancies occur she 
must supply them with such men as offer. These, of course, 
looking forward to such employment tor a livelihood, prepare 
themselves just as they would for any other occupation. They 
study until they think they can pass the examination required 
before they can be admitted to orders, and then present them- 
selves as candidates for the holy office. Up to the time of this 
presentation the Church has nothing to do with the business, 
The candidate calls himself, studies in institutions not under the 
control of the Church, selects his instructors, none of whom are, 
as such, amenable to the Church, keeps such company as he 
pleases, conducts himself as he likes. Four to six years in a 
preparatory school and three in the university complete his 
academic and professional training. In this system, in the 
place of cloistered seclusion we have indiscriminate association 
with all the world; in the place of rigid scholastic discipline, 
boundless personal license; in the place of spiritual watch- 
care, the completest ecclesiastical abandonment. 

3oth of these systems have their palpable excellences and 
defects. Each needs to be criticised in the light of the other, 
and a clear view of their respective deficiencies will the better 
qualify us to appreciate the excellences of the third, or Method- 
istic, system. 

In the first place the Papal system excels, and the State 
_ Church system is defective, in the matter of attaching the stu- 
dent tothe Church, identifying him with her interests, winning 
Sor her his love. Mere is one of the grand secrets of Rome’s 
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power. Some have sought it in the celibacy of her priesthood, 
and have said, because these men have neither wife nor chil- 
dren to absorb their affections, they live for the Church alone ; 
because they have no social ties, they make the Church their 
home, their state, their fatherland. But the grand question is, 
Whence this celibacy? Whence this willingness to sacrifice 
the delights of a Christian home, the privileges of normal citi- 
zenship, the personal liberty of manhood? The measure is not 
enforced by lash or sword. Only in the rarest instances is it 
done by the spiritual terrorization of the superior. In more 
than nine cases out of ten the law is doubtless complied with 
from pure devotion to the Church, and from an implicit, child- 
like faith in herteachings. Could any Protestant State Church 
enforce a measure requiring equal self-sacrifice on the part of 
her clergy? The difference of power in the two cases finds its 
explanation in the different degrees of attachment felt by the 
clergy for their respective Churches. The attachment which a 
State Church clergyman feels toward his Church is like that 
felt by an agent toward a grand, all-monopolizing corporation 
which employs him; that felt by the Romish priest toward his 
Church is a compound of the devotion of a son with that of a 
lover, the whole leavened through and through with romantic 
poetico-religious enthusiasm. The foundation of this devotion 
was laid back there in the clerical seminary. There the Church 
was first a mother to him, then a bride. She gave him all he 
has, tanght him all he knows, offers him all he hopes or wishes. 
Why should he not love her ? . 

Now this suecess in winning for the Church the warm affee- 
tions of the student is a feature which ought to be found in 
every system. It is right that the future servant of the Church 
should love the Church. It is desirable that he should appre- 
ciate and love the peculiarities of that branch with which he 
is to labor. He will be the more useful if this attachment be 
strong and his devotion ardent. Here, then, is the first excel- 
lency of the Catholic, and the first deficiency of the State 
Church Protestant, system of clerical education. 

The second excellency of the Papal, and the second defi- 
ciency of the State Church Prostestant, system is found in the 
matter of control over the studies of the candidate. Under the © 
State Church system, as we have seen, the Church has no con- 
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trol whatever in this respect. The student can study what he 
pleases, where he pleases, when he pleases, and how he pleases. 
The theological professors at the university can teach him So- 
cinianism, or Puseyism, or Rationalism, or Pantheism, and the 
Church has no power either to remove the instructor or with- 
draw the pupil. In some States these very professors are, ex 
officio, the examining committee, appointed by the authorities 
to examine the candidates for admission to orders, in which 
vase the Church is deprived even of the meager privilege of 
rejecting here and there a carididate trained under the hands 
of these ecelesiastically-irresponsible men. What a favorable 
contrast is presented us in the Roman system! Here every 
professor is amenable to the Church for the orthodoxy of his 
teachings. The Bishop stands at the head of the institu- 
tion and supervises all the studies. The order of studies, the ? 
text-books to be used, the teachers to be employed—all these 
things can be duly looked after. The student is not aban- : 
doned to his own whims, but advised and directed. In fine, 
the authorities of the Church have, and exercise, a wise control 
over the whole plan of instruction, and see to it that neither 
professor nor student frustrate the great aim of the institution. 
This is as it should be. 

Again, the Roman Catholic system excels, and the State 
Church system fails, an the provision made for molding the ) 
character of the future man. As regards the State Church 
system, we can hardly say that it makes any provision at all 
for this necessity. Where the system exists in its pure and un- 
mitigated form, there is absolutely none. The young man is 
completely abandoned to himself and to surrounding influences. 

He is often a gambler, a wine-bibber, a duelist. The authori- 
ties of the Church have no more to do with him than if he 
were studying optics or the art of mining. As a matter of 
fact, the theological students at many universities have enjoyed ~ 
the unenviable reputation of being the wildest, most dissipated, 
and licentious class attending the institution. Leaving the 
matter of personal piety altogether out of sight, the State 
Church system makes no provision to secure from the students 
a decent morality. Here, again, we see the superior wisdom of 
the Papal system. Once grant the correctness of the Catholic 
view of piety, and one can but admire the adaptation of the 
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Catholic training to develop it in their prospective priests. 
The authorities have a very distinct idea of the precise charac- 
ter desirable in their priests, and it carinot be denied that the 
influences of the seminariwm clericorum are eminently 
successful in producing just such characters. Evangelical 
Churches have, of course, a very different conception of what 
is wanted in a Christian minister ; but in adjusting their system 
of ministerial preparation they should endeavor to bring to bear 
upon the young candidate influences which will as effectually 
mold his character after the desired model as those of the 
Romish system do the young priests after their model. In this 
respect, therefore, the State Church Protestant system is ufterly 
deficient. 

Finally, the same unfortunate discrepancy is discoverable 
between the two systems in respect to the PRACTICAL qualifica- 
tion of the candidate for his profession. What little prep- 
aration the State-Church system gives the student is purely 
theoretical. It leaves him as utterly destitute of practical ac- 
quaintance with the duties of his calling as when he first com- 
menced. He may have become a marvelous Hebraist, a 
profound theologian, a skillful polemic—he may have ranged 
through the whole field of sacred and ecclesiastical history, 
may have copied down whole books full of lectures on homi- 
lectics and pastoral theology—but after all he has never made 
an exhortation, never preached | a sermon, never taken part in 
any public religious service whatever. Very likely he has 
never made a prayer in the hearing of others in all his life. 
As regards the practical part of his education he is as a child— 
he knows nothing about such things. In the Roman Catholic 
system it is not so. As soon as the prospective priest is big 
enough to ring the mass-bell, or swing a censer, or support the 
robe of an officiating father, he participates in the celebration 
of divine service. Before he enters his teens he knows all the 
vestments, all the genuflections, all the crossings and howings, 
all the responses, all the taper-lightings and taper-extinguish- 
ings—in a word, all that pertains to Catholic worship. From 
that early date onward he is continually, one may say daily, 
connected with the celebration of divine worship. He learns 
to feel as much at home before the altar as in his dormitory. 
What wonder if, after his thirteen years of practical experience, 
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he knows what his business is, knows it theoretically and 
practically ? 

The excellences of the Romish system, then, are these: It 
secures (1) the hearty devotion of the student to the Church ; 
(2) a legitimate control over the theological instruction im- 
parted to the student ; (8) opportunity to mold the student’s 
moral and religious character; and (4) the practical qualifica- 
tion of the student for his work. In each of these four partic- 
ulars the State Church Protestant system is as defective as the 
Papal system is effective. Good men in the Protestant State 
Churches have always seen and lamented these deficiencies. 
Many are the efforts that have been made from time to time 
to remedy them, particularly in Germany. To remedy the 
lawlessness of the vonng theologues, and to win them toa sin- 
cere attachment to the Church, halls have been erected in con- 
nection with some universities. In these strict discipline was 
expected to mold the characters, and free board and pocket- 
money win the hearts, of the wayward candidates, but their 
success has not been great. To remedy the deficiency in point 
of practical training two measures have been more or less 
widely adopted: apprenticeship under an experienced pastor 
a year or more before becoming eligible to a cure, or a supple- 
inentary practical course of training in a so-called “ seminary ” 
devoted to this express work. These seminaries are of two 
kinds, some being entirely independent institutions, supple- 
mentary to the triennial theological course at the university, 
as for instance those at Willenberg, Loccum, Hanover, Her- 
born, ete.; others are connected with the universities and 
manned by university professors, as, for instance, the Zheolo- 
gische Praktisches Institut at Greifswald, and the Prediger 
Seminar at Heidelberg. All these institutions, however, fail to 
remedy the defect, inasmuch as but a very small proportion 
of the theological students of Germany ever see them. In 
England diocesan schools have also been erected in some 
places for the same purpose, as, for example, the Lampeter, 
St. Aidan, and St. Bees, but they constitute a scarcely appre- 
ciable element in the educational machinery of the country. 
As arule, the clergy of all the Protestant State Churches are 
educated under the system described. As a system it is bur- 
dened with all the defects enumerated. 
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Having thus pointed out the excellences of thé Catholic 
system, and set them off by contrast with the palpable short- 
comings of the method pursued in the Protestant State Churches, 
it is now time to turn the tables, and set forth the good features 
of the State Church style of clerical training, as contrasted 
with that existing among the Catholics. And here we remark, 
in the first place, that the tendency of the State Church Prot- 
estunt system is to develop self-reliant m n, ‘he tendency of the 
Papal system, on the contrary, is to produce mere function- 
aries. The liberty enjoyed by the student at a Protestant uni- 
versity in Europe is of course liable to abuse; but where it is 
not abused it is unquestionably favorable to the development 
of manly character. The student is made to think, and to 
think on his own responsibility. He makes the thousand mis- 
takes to,which an immature judgment is liable, but by these 
very mistakes his judgment is developed and matured. Con- 
scious of his liberty, he is also necessarily conscious of his 
responsibility. Conscious of his responsibility, he is stimulated 
to make the most of himself. If a sober and thoughtful youth, 
he is almost certain to acquire a correctness of judgment and a 
strength of character invaluable in a man destined to occupy 
the responsible post of a publie religious teacher. In the 
Catholic system all the tendencies lie in the opposite direction. 
The little black-robed boy-priest is brought so early under the 
influence of his ecclesiastical superior, kept so constantly under 
strict ecclesiastical surveillance, restrained so jealously from 
every exercise of independent thought, treated so completely 
like a child, that he has no chance to develop that personal 
independence and self-reliance which constitute the backbone 
of all firm and manly character. Under such influences plastic 
natures become mere fac-similes of their spiritual preceptors, 
while the less yielding ones discover in hypocritical sycophancy 
a royal road to distinction. In the matter of producing men, 
therefore, the Romish system cannot compare with that in 
vogue in Protestant State Churches. 

But again, the State Church Protestant system confers 
upon the theological student a breadth of general culture to 
which the Romish priesthood, educated in the diocesan semi- 
naries, can lay no claim. 

The course of instruction originally prescribed by the Coun- 
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cil of Trent for the clerical seminary embraced only the fol- 
lowing branches: “ Grammar, Singing, the Church Calendar, 
and other good arts ; furthermore, the Holy Scriptures, the Ee- 
clesiastical Books, the Homilies of the Saints, Casuistical The- 
ology, and Liturgies.” Whatever the term other “ good arts” 
may have signified in the Tridentinum, it is clear, from the 
history of the institution, that the bishops have never regarded 
it as including all the studies which Protestants call good. 
The standard of scholarship in these schools has of course 
varied at different times and in different places; but at no 
time, and in no place, have they conferred a broad or well- 
balanced education. The cultivation of classical studies has 
been feeble; the natural sciences have been almost utterly 
ignored ; with general literature, poetry, art, political economy, 
psychology, et cetera, the student has gained no acquaintance. 
Whatever proficiency he may have shown in purely profes- 
sional studies, the graduate of the Catholic clerical seminary 
has never shown himself a scholar in the broader and truer 
sense of the word. In this respect, therefore, the comparison 
of the two systems is decidedly favorable to the State Church 
Protestant one. Whatever other defects it may have, this 
system does certainly tend to produce men of broad and lib- 
eral culture. The very atmosphere of a European university is 
in this respect education. The free association enjoyed with 
learned professors of every conceivable science, the enthusiasm 
of numbers, the excitement of competition, the contacts of kin- 
dred and unkindred mind, the rivalries of professions, the 
discussions of public questions—all these and a thousand other 
nameless influences are constantly stimulating the young man, 
prompting to broadest acquisition, developing fullest power. 
The result is, the Protestant clergy have always possessed a 
general culture broader, more thorough and scientific, than the 
Roman Catholic. 

Finally, we may safely assert, that the specifically theological 
education conferred in the Protestant university is superior to 
that conferred in the Catholic clerical seminary. 

It is granted that the theological education conferred at 
Oxford and Cambridge is exceedingly defective; but take the 

3ritish, German, Dutch, and Scandinavian universities as a 
class, and no contradiction on this head need be feared, even 
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from a candid and intelligent Catholic. The Romanists have 
profoundly learned theologians, but as a rule they do not come 
from the clerical seminary, but from the Catholic university. 
Even with these they are behind the Protestant State Churches 
in accuracy, comprehensiveness, and depth of theological schol- 
arship. In all profounder questions of sacred philology, eriti- 
cism, geography, ethnology, history, one must go to Protestant 
authors for the latest, deepest, and most philosophic researches. 
Catholic writers themselves have often tacitly acknowledged 
this. The explanation is simple. The Catholic seminary pro- 
fessor has been isolated from contact with the scientific world 
—confined to the drudgery of manufacturing a race of human 
automatons for the use of the Holy Catholic Church. The 
Protestant university professor, on the contrary, has been for 
generations in closest identification with the great centers 
where science is cultivated and thought evolved. The one has 
had the temptations of an easy and assured settlement, the 
other the stimulus of competition and good fellowship. The 
one has been confined to the defense of an infallibly corrupt 
Chrrch, the other has been free to follow his instinctive love 
of truth. The one is the devotee of an institution, the other 
lives for his science. The result is, the one produces good 
mass-celebrators, the other thorough theological scholars. 

These, then, are the respective excellences and defects of 
those educational systems which have grown up out of the 
Roman Catholic and State Church Protestant theories of the 
ministerial call. It remains to set forth in another paper the 
distinctively Methodistic system, and to consider the question 
of its adaptation to the present circumstances and wants of 
our Church. 
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Art. VL—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


METHODIsM, in its primitive form, in America, had many 
societies organized within the present limits of the Southern 
States prior to the Revolutionary War. Immediately after 
its organization as an Episcopal Church, in 1784, societies were 
rapidly multiplied throughout the South, and several annual 
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Conferences were held there before the year 1790, From this 
date, for fifty-five years the Methodist Episcopal Church exer- 
cised unquestioned jurisdiction within all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the nation. 

The year 1845 inaugurated a new epoch. A revolution had 
been precipitated upon the Church, whieh resulted in the or- 
ganization of a new denomination, which assumed jurisdiction 
over nearly all the Methodist societies within the limits of the 
Southern States. Thereafter, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was supposed to be bounded on the south by an imaginary line 
somewhere adjacent to “ Mason and Dixon’s line.” 

No adjustment of boundaries has ever been made between 
the rival organizations. An attempt to do it was unsuccessful. 
It has not been renewed since 1848. For more than twenty- 
five years the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, have occupied, in common, such por- 
tions of the United States as their inclinations and opportuni- 
ties allowed. The expansion of the first-named Church’ 
southward was very slow, however, until after the extirpation 
of slavery and the close of the civil war. 

These events made freemen of millions of slaves, and also 
made poor men of multitudes who had been rich slaveholders. 
The Southern Churches generally, and most of all the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, suffered sadly from the exhaus- 
tion and impoverishment which followed the devastations of 
war; so that the support of their most important Churches 
was as much as they could at once provide for. Many of their 
Churches were unsupplied, and others were wholly broken 
up and scattered. Besides, their missionary treasury was bur- 
dened with a heavy debt, and missionary work, even to the 
extent to which that had been sustained before the war, was now 
impossible. And that work had suddenly expanded to pro- 
portions of immense magnitude. 

A nation had been born in a day, whose pressing necessities, 
intellectual and spiritual, could only be supplied by an imme- 
diate outlay of millions of money, and thie earnest labors of 
thousands of devoted men and women as preachers and teach- 
ers. A million of children clamored for the knowledge of let- 
ters. An equal number of adults begged for the privilege of 
learning to read God’s word. 
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The money needed to provide school-houses, and support 
teachers for the freedmen, to supply pastors for destitute 
flocks, to build houses of worship for the poor, the South did 
not have. The work to be done was despised and rejected by 
the Southern people generally. Public sentiment fiercely 
antagonized it. The Freedmen’s Bureau was hated without 
a cause, and was made “a hissing and a curse.” Indigent 
women of the South, competent and anxious to teach, were 
prevented from doing so because threatened with social ostra- 
cism if they dared to teach negro children or take “ Yankee 
pay.” Thus a necessity for intervention was created by the 
Southern people themselves. It was promptly and amply met 
by the Government and the Churches of the North. 

The national treasury was opened. Various denominations 
) domiciled at the North contributed large sums of money. 

Hundreds of teachers and scores of ministers went South as 

missionaries. Small pay, hard work, constant privation, social 

ostracism, and frequent exposure to deadly peril, tested their 

sincerity and heroism, and also guaranteed their success. 

Among those laborers were found more members of the Meth- 

odist Church than of any other. This surely was not a fault. 

Nor is it claimed to be meritorious. It was rather a partial 

index of the greater obligation of so large a body of Christians. 

The school-house, the Sunday-school, the Church, are all 

closely related every-where. In the South there was an imme- 

diate outgrowth from the first to the second and the third. A 

. demand was realized in many new places for houses of worship. 

The wants of freedmen were greater than was the supply before 

furnished to slaves. The cabin worship of plantation hands 

was not suited to the case of “American citizens of African 

descent.” The former sufficed when attendance on worship, 

and even membership in the Church, was dependent on the 

~ will of a master. But when all were at liberty to go who 
chose to attend, there was not room enough to contain them. 

Providentially, the missionary treasury of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had a surplus of funds on hand. Seventy 
thousand dollars were appropriated to the Southern mission 
field, for the purpose of building churches. Many small 
houses were erected, at a cost of only a few hundred dollars 
each. Subsequently the Church Extension Society carried for- 
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ward this particular work. And the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
supplemented both the others by very generous and judicious 
appropriations for the educational work, commeneed under 
Secretary Walden, and prosecuted more extensively by his 
successor, Dr. Rust. The aggregate outlay by all the benevo- 
lent societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church during six 
years largely exceeded one million of dollars. This vast sum 
of money was in great part paid for the support of hundreds 
of preachers and teachers, employed over an area of territory 
embracing hundreds of thousands of square miles. Not among 
freedmen only did they labor, for all classes were reached and 
served by them, who else had been uncared for and unsaved. 

This general statement is introduced here as preliminary to 
two inquiries: Would it not have been criminally selfish to 
have withheld this aid from these needy souls? and, Would it 
not have been very unwise to have made careless strangers the 
almoners of this bounty ? 

Other considerations remain to be mentioned in justification 
of the presence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by organi- 
zation as well as by mere agencies, in the Southern States. 

Among the ministers and members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, there were some whose loyalty to the 
Federal Government separated them from their brethren, and 
exposed them to persecution, and in some cases even expulsion, 
from that Church. There were also many members, whose 
separation from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1845 was 
always deemed by them an injustice, which they had waited 
long to have redressed. These both sought to resume their 
place in the communion of the Church of their choice. 

Another class was found at the South, whose claims could 
not be overlooked. A large and increasing number of Meth- 
-odists from the North resided in the South, whose business 
pursuits and social status did not interfere with their devotion 
to the interests of theirown Church. They had been, in many 
instances, offensively repulsed by Southern Churches, for the 
friendship of Southern Churehmen in many cases was condi- 
tioned upon a surrender of conviction, conscience, and _per- 
sonal independence of thought and action. Refusing these 
conditions, this class stood out in the world, uncared -for by 
any pastor’s oversight. From each of these classes enumer- 
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ated an earnest and continued cry was heard, “ Come, help 
us!” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church heard and answered that ery. 
Would she not have been recreant to duty had she hesitated 
to consider questions of ecclesiastical etiquette, and refused to 
cross an imaginary border line which slavery had prescribed ? 

The indications of the will of God, by the providential 
openings afforded, were almost as plainly expressed as when 
the Spirit said to Peter, “ Behold, three men seek thee. Arise 
therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing: for,I have sent them.” And the results following 
are even more demonstrative in proof of this than the antece- 
dent facts seemed to be peremptory in their demands for aid. 

These statements furnish an answer to the inquiry, Why did 
the Methodist Episcopal Church enter and re-occupy the South? 
The narrative following will show what she has done for the 
South in six years, and at what cost. It will aim to answer 
fully other inquiries, such as, Should that Church now with- 
draw from the Southern field? or, Should she not occupy it, 
and extend her operations commensurate with her opportunity, 
ability, and obligations ¢ 

I. Toe New WorkK—ExtTeNntT AND GROWTH. 

The territory added to the area of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church by the re-occupation of the South exceeds eight hundred 


thousand square miles. The increase of population to which 


she has access is almost eight millions of souls. From this 
territory and population that Church was shut out for twenty 
years. Since 1864 this extensive field has been traversed 
yearly by her Bishops, organized, and supplied with men and 
means. The Annual Conferences formed, and the time and 
place of their first sessions, are given below. 

1. Holston. ....Athens,Tenn, ...... June 1, 1865. 


2. Mississippi. . . New Orleans, La..... Dec. 25-27, 1865. 
3. 8. Carolina ..Charleston, 8.C..... April 23, 1866. 

4. Tennessee .. . Murfreesborough,Tenn, Oct. 11-14, 1866. 
S Temes... ..- Houston, Texas ..... Jan, 3-5, 1867, 
6. Virginia... . Portsmouth, Va. .... Jan. 38-7, 1867. 
7. Georgia ....Atlanta,Geo....... Oct. 10-14, 1867. 
8. Alabama.... Talladega, Ala. -.... Oct. 17-20, 1867. 
9. Louisiana... . New Orleans, La..... Jan, 13-18, 1869. 
10. N. Carolina . . Union Chapel, N.C... Jan. 14-18, 1869, 
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The ministerial supply for these Conferences was furnished 
largely from within their own limits. A few chaplains remained 
after the Union army was withdrawn. Veteran preachers 
among the late slaves were prompt to offer their welcome 
services. In two or three States ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, were received. These all were sup. 
plemented by worthy men who were transferred from the older 
Conferences to direct and control the missionary work and the 
reconstruction of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South- 
ern States. These last numbéred in all about fifty, who came 
from all sections of the Union, so that a very small draft was 
made upon the Church to supply the new work. 

The Holston Conference began with about twenty ministerial 
members. The Mississippi Conference, then including the 
germs of the Louisiana and Texas Conferences, was organized 
with five members. The South Carolina Conference began 
with five. The Tennessee Conference commenced with less 
than twenty. Five more ministers were put down for the mis- 
sion districts of Alabama and Georgia. With this force, and 
seventy-five preachers on trial, these Conferences commenced 
their first year’s history. 

The General Minutes for 1866 contained the following sta- 
tistics: Mississippi, 2,216; Holston, 13,918 ; South Carolina, 
2,791; Tennessee, 2,689 ; the Mission Districts of Alabama 
and Georgia, 4,000. Total, 25,614, exclusive of probationers. 

Six vears of labor produced an abundant increase. The one 
hundred and thirty traveling preachers had increased over four 
hundred per cent., numbering in 1871 six hundred and thirty ; 
and the twenty-five thousand members had increased four 
hundred and thirty per cent., showing a total of one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand four hundred and twenty-four. 

Of the traveling preachers two hundred and sixty are white, 
and three hundred and seventy are of African descent. The 
membership includes forty-seven thousand white people, and 
eighty-ecight thousand four hundred and twenty-five of all other 
persons, 

The number of white members is quoted from the statistical 
report of the Athens Convention of 1871. The number of 
white preachers is obtained from information furnished by 
secretaries of the respective Conferences, or others who know. 
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The general statistics hereafter given will be from the latest 
reports available. The General Minutes for 1871 was not pub- 
lished when this paper was written. 


II. Tue Mernopist Episcopal CuHurcH, SOUTH. 


The most serious objections made to the presence of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the Southern States are heard 
from persons at the North. Southern people who know the 
facts never mention them now. 

It is said that the large numbers reported as above are 
gathered by tearing down the societies of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. But what are the facts? An answer 
is found in the statistics of that Church, 

Their General Minutes for 1860 reported for twenty-four 
Conferences 626,060 members, including 171,857 “ colored.” 
Five years later, and before the organization of the first south- 
ern mission conference by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the General Minutes of the Church South report only four- 
teen Conferences. These in 1860 had reported 513,790, 
including 150,860 “colored.” In 1865 they stand thus: 
Whole membership, 393,799, of which 81,169 are “col- 
ored.” Thus giving a decrease of 50,300 white and 69,690 
colored members for the previous five years, or from 1860 to 
1865. 

Of the ten other Conferences it may be fairly assumed that 
their decrease was not proportionately Jess, as their disturbed 
condition prevented some of them from meeting, and none of 
them reported their statistics for the year 1865. A diminution 
of one fifth of their entire membership is a moderate ealcula- 
tion, and easily demonstrable from their statistics, as officially 
recognized at the close of the war, and before the Meth- 
odist- Episcopal Church had organized within the disputed 
territory. 

Five years afterward the General Minutes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for 1870, report for these same four- 
teen Conferences a white membership of 361,593, an increase 
in five years of 48,963. Whether these were gathered in from 
the world, or were saved from fragments of societies scattered 
abroad during the war, the fact is demonstrated that the pres- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in their midst did 
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not prevent an accumulation of strength and numbers nearly 
equal in measure and quantity to that claimed at the period 
of their highest prosperity. 

The entire statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, for 1860 and 1870 show more fully the same fact. 
These periods are indicated below by the double groups of 
figures following each class named. 

Conferences, 24, 34; Bishops, 6,10; ministers, 2,778, 2,912 ; 
white members, 454,203, 561,571. The colored membership 
cannot now form any part ef comparative statistics for two 
reasons. In 1866 an unofficial yet very general consent was 
given by this Church for their colored membership to join the 
“ African Methodist Episcopal Church.” Houses of worship 
were allowed to pass into their hands, yet without legal trans- 
fer of title. And over one hundred thousand are claimed by 
the “ African” Church to have been added to them thereby. 
After this a new line of policy was adopted, and in 1870 the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, South, 
provided for the organization of the “Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of America,” which has now two Bishops and nu- 
merous Annual Conferences, claiming a communion of over 
one hundred thousand souls. The entire number of that class 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church is less than ninety thou- 
sand. 

If, therefore, any purpose was contemplated to damage and 
tear down the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, that pur- 
pose has been signally defeated. If that Church feared any 
such result, that expectation has been agreeably disappointed. 
For here in plain figures are the unmistakable evidences of 
strength and prosperity to encourage its friends and to silence 
the disheartening prophecies of its foes. 

_ A few thousands of the white members of that Church have 
chosen a more congenial home in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. But their number has been made up fully by the 
thousands who went in an opposite direction, and now largely 
constitute the membership of the Baltimore and Illinois Con- 
ferences of the “Church South.” Besides, in all the large 
Southern cities numerous members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are going yearly to reside, whose dominant purpose 
being to buy, and sell, and get gain, dare not join their own 
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Church. These become the adherents of that Chureh which 
can afford them the protection of Southern influence, and secure 
Southern trade. 

The figures and facts thus furnished indicate that a healthy 
rivalry has sprung up, promotive of success, which may ulti- 
mately secure co-operative union between the two Methodisins 
throughout the entire continent and world. 


II. Ouray, Lazor, FRutt. 


Assuming, with entire confidence, that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the Southern States has secured its present 
numerous ministry and membership by means every way 
legitimate, there remain two questions of importance to be 
considered and answered. What has it cost? And, also, Has 
the outlay been more or less productive than other missionary 
appropriations ? 

The expenditures for six years past within the ten Annual 
Conferences named already sum up as follows: Missionary So- 
ciety, $780,973; Church Extension Society, $70,040; Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, $271,538; Sunday-School Union, $11,890; 
Tract Society, $6,000. Total, $1,140,441. 

Of this sum three fifths was expended in supporting preach- 
ers of the word of life. One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars were invested in land and buildings for schools by the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. One hundred aud forty thousand 
dollars were laid out for building houses of worship. One 
hundred thousand dollars were paid for the support of teachers, 
mainly under Dr. Rust’s direction. The balance, or about 
forty thousand dollars, was paid out for papers, tracts, and 
books. Of this amount twenty-five thousand dollars were ex- 
pended for the schools above-named. And only fifteen or 
sixteen thousand dollars were distributed among nearly one 
thousand Sunday-schools, during a period of six years, an 
average to each of two dollars and fifty cents annually. This 
summary is obtained by a careful examination of official state- 
ments up to October, 1851. 

A practical, business-like view of the facts involved can be 
best preseated by a few direct questions, with a full and frank 
answer to each. 
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1. What amount of ministerial work has been performed in 
return for the $710,000 of missionary money expended ? 

The amount of labor performed by all the preachers in ten 
conferences within six years furnishes the answer required. 
For whatever additional amount for ministerial support has 
been raised among the people was all the product of the mis- 
sionary outlay. ; 

The first year one hundred and thirty preachers were em- 
ployed ; the second year three hundred and ten; the third, three 
hundred and ninety-one; the fourth, four hundred and seventy- 
five; the fifth, five hundred and forty-five ; and the sixth, six 
hundred and thirty. Each unit of these numbers represents 
one year of ministerial labor. The sum of them is two thonsand 
four hundred and eighty-one. This,. divided into $710,000, 
gives an average cost to the missionary fund for each preacher 
of $286 171 per annum. The labor performed is, in other 
vords, that of four hundred and thirteen preachers for six 
successive years. 

Surely there were no lucrative salaries expended on ineffi- 
cient men, but rather a generous appropriation, most eco- 
nomically disbursed, in aid of a large number of missionary 
presiding elders, pastors, and preachers, the extent of whose 
labors, and the rich fruit following, must command the admira- 
tion and continued patronage of the Church, while it may well 
challenge comparison with any department of the missionary 
field. 

2. What amount of educational work has been done for the 
$100,000 laid out by the Freedmen’s Aid Society ? 

The first establishment of educational institutions by that 
Society was in 1866, Five full years have been occupied in 
this department. An average of ninety teachers las been 
employed yearly for five years. One hundred thousand of 
doilars distributed among them would be an average of two 
hundred and twenty two dollars a-year, or eighteen dollars and 
one half per month. Was ever so small a sum of money pro- 
ductive of so large an amount of labor?) The names of these 
missionary educators constitute a roll of honor of which the 
Church may well be proud. Verily, they have not here 
their reward. But for the information of the Church a list 
of all their names should be appropriately given in the annual 
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reports of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. It is an element of 
Chureh history that cannot be well dispensed with. 

3. What have the ten Conferences to show for the $140,000 
laid out to buy and build houses of worship at the South ? 

Facts as well as figures constitute the answer to this ques- 
tion. The appropriations were made by hundreds of dollars 
more frequently than by thousands. In many instances, one 
hundred dollars in money often secured twice that amount in 
lumber and as much more in labor; so that at the very first 
Conferences following such appropriations they would report 
church property of fivefold the money value expended. This 
explains, in part, the wodderful increase in the value of church 
property that will appear. Besides, the Government gave 
frequently two, and five hundred dollars in single instances, 
to aid in erecting houses, on condition that they might be used 
for Bureau Schools. 

All these contributions by the people and gifts from the 
General.Government were caused by the appropriations of the 
Church. The aggregate value tells what there is to show for 
the $140,000. 

Before presenting a statement respecting the ten Confer- 
ences the statistics of one will be of special interest taken 
alone. The Louisiana Conference had appropriated to it from 

the Church Extension Society, for 1869-70, the sum of $4,600. 
During the year 1870 alone, the Churches of that Conference 
raised ‘by contributions $11,500 for church building, and more 
than that sum for their pastors and presiding elders. 

Again, the total value of church property reported by that 
Conference for 1870 was $180,930. Deduct from this the value 
of three houses in New Orleans not claimed by the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church, but held by local trustees under military 
orders Nos. 82 and 119 for 1865, issued from head-quarters 
February 6 and November 18, and there then remains a balance 
of nearly $140,000, or a sum equal to the whole amount ex- 
pended by the Church within the limits of ten Annual Confer- 
ences during a period of six years ending 1870. 

Finally, the church property within the limits of the nine 
other Conferences—Alabama, Georgia, Holston, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, is reported as more than $750,000. And this vast sum 
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is the net profit on an investment of less than one fifth that 
sum, which has, however, realized during six years of compar- 
ative peace and prosperity the increased value common to all 
southern property. 

4. What is the present value of the real estate owned and 
occupied by the literary institutions within these Conferences, 
upon which the Freedmen’s Aid Society has expended 
$150,000 ? 

The answer to this question is furnished by a special report 
made to the writer by Dr. Rust. The amount of property in 
each of the Conferences is stated thus: 

Alabama, $10,000; Georgia, $14,000 ; Mississippi, $15,000 ; 
Louisiana, $42,000; Virginia, $25,000; South Carolina, 
$17,000 ; Tennessee, $40,000; Holston, $3,000 — Total, 
$166,000. ) 

In the “3d” answer of this statement it is assumed that the 
“ten Conferences ” received the entire seventy thousand dol- 
lars given by the Missionary Society for building churches at 
the South. As a portion of that sum was appropriated to other 
Conferences at the South, a margin is left to offset any appro- 
priations possibly omitted in the statement herein given. And 
therefore the substantial accuracy of the exhibit will be guar- 
anteed, so far as the general footing of the figures is concerned. 
It is proper here also to say, that as the Lexington Conference T 
was organized within the limits of the Kentucky Conference, 
on territory that was occupied long before the war, it is not 
included in this paper. From 1865 onward is the period 
under consideration Territory entered and occupied since 
then only is included. 


IV. BENEVOLENT COLLECTIONS. 


This exhibit needs one other feature to be complete. That 
will be given in answer to the following inquiry: Have the ~ 
recipients of this generous expenditure of money made any 
returns to the general fund of the Church? or have they been 
selfishly absorbing the revenues that others have supplied ¢ 
The collection for Conference claimants and for the Amer- 
ican Bible Society are not estimated, because these do not 
reach the denominational treasury. The contributions to the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society are also omitted, because only recently 
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made one of the regular collections. But the collections 
within the Conferences, during the six years since 1865, for the 
Missionary and Church Extension Societies, Sunday-School 
Union and Tract Societies are included in the following 
summary : 

The Freedmen, as reported by Dr. Rust, have contributed 
for tuition and board to the funds of the ‘Aid Society in five 
years, $25,000. The loans returned to the Church Extension 
Society amounted to $1,500 prior to 1870. 

The total of all the collections from 1866 to 1871 for the 
four societies above named is $44,300. This iast sum is only 
an average of about $723 for each Conference. But the grand 
total of money returned to the Church fund is the very con- 
siderable sum of $69,900. | 
Leaving out the $ $95 ,000- just named, the balance (34, 490) is 
greatly in excess of any thing ever received for missionary 
Conferences during the first six years of their history, in the 
home or foreign field now occupied by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church or any other denomination of Christians. 

Besides, the net increase of value of church property ($750,000) 
is $40,000 more than the missionary outlay. And that forty 
thousand dollars offsets the total outlay of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, Sunday-School Union, and Tract Society, for 
Y | books, tracts, and papers for the literary institutions and Sun- 

day-schools of ten Conferences. 

The financial exhibit may be put into a sentence: The cash 
outlay is more than offset by the property assets, leaving more 
than one hundred and thirty-five thousand souls in Church 
membership, with nearly one hundred thousand children in 
Sunday-school, under the care of five hundred pastors, raised 
up with the work, as the net gain on six years’ labor. 





V. OTHER Missionary Work. 


Any comparison between these late “ Mission Conferences ” ° 
and the Foreign Work becomes a contrast of remarkable 
features. Not to the disparagement of the noble foreign mis- 
sionary field, the peculiarities of and embarrassments of which 
are duly appreciated, but most certainly in vindication of the 
former, and in demonstrating its claims on the confidence and 
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patronage of the Church even in larger measures than have 
yet been bestowed upon it. 

For a long series of years the foreign missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church have been liberally sustained. More 
than four millions of dollars have been carefully expended. 
Twice as many ministers have been taken from the old home 
Conferences for that field than have been transferred to the 
South. And what have been the results in members added, 
property secured, and revenue returned / 

The latest statistics give the membership thus: Liberia, 
1,768 ; South America, eon China, 931; Germany and Switzer- 
land, 5,812; spares sa 19; Sweden, 1,526; Norway, 656; 
Indie, 468—Total, 11,323. . 

The value of church property—total, $482,332. Contribu- 
tions to benevolent objects—total, $86,536. Of this last sum, 
India reports eighty-one thousand five hundred and seventy- 
two dollars, which includes large “ grants of aid” for schools, 
by the Indian Government. Germany and Switzerland send 
four thousand nine hundred and fifty-four dollars. Liberia re- 
ports ten dollars. To the other missions no amount is credited. 
The aggregate value of church property and revenue for six 
years past is $568,868. Allowing the utmost margin for the 
amount of all their collections prior to 1866, three quarters of 
a million would cover the sum total. 

3ut during the twenty years prior to 1870 the foreign mis- 
sions have cost the Church over three millions of dollars. 
During the years 1866-1871, the disbursements by the Mis- 
sionary Society for that field amount to $1,319,399. This is 
nearly twice as much as was expended in the “ten Southern 
Conferences” during the first six years of their existence, where 
there are three times as many ministers to support, and more 
than ten times as many Church members to supply with the 
word of life, most of whom were recently in alraost a state 
of pagan ignorance respecting the letter of divine truth, 

It is agreed by all that the necessities and the embarrass. 
ments of the foreign field demand this measure of support, and 
more if it could be obtained. But shall that liberality which 
necessity and embarrassment commands be withheld from the 
South, where the largest successes and the grandest opportu- 
nities invite and encourage missionary labors ? 
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VI. BorpER CONFERENCES—-ENLARGEMENT. 


The result immediately reached, as given in previous de- 
tails, are yet more significant and valuable when summed 
up and joined with other results following indirectly in their 
train. 

The Conferences under notice particularly do not comprise 
the whole of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Southern 
States. For from the beginning, and without interruption by 
the untoward events of 1844, °45, that Church has had several 
Annual Conferences occupying the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, known as the “ Bor- 
der Conferences.” They extended to the then recognized 
limits which slavery indicated as the southern boundary of 
that Church. 

Being then on the frontier of disputed territory, and bearing 
the brunt of Southern antagonism, these Conferences did well 
to hold their own, and gain a small per centage yearly. But it 
was a constant warfare, in which many of the preachers had to 
“ endure hardness, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Not fig- 
uratively, but literally could they say, “In perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils among false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often.” Even life itself was periled and lost in 
that field. 

But when the forward movement of the Methodist army was 
made, which literally carried the missionary army “into Africa,” 
the old “ Border men” were relieved of the duty of mounting 
guard daily in the face of the foe. Themen of the Mission Con- 
ferences held that line, now advanced, yet with increased bur- 
dens and perils, and at once, the “ Border” Conferences ex- 
panded, advancing rapidly in numbers, power, and wealth. 

Their improvement of opportunities and condition, afforded 
partly by the presence and influence of the pioneer forces that 
moved southward from Virginia to Florida, and from St. Louis 
to the Gulf of Mexico, was wonderful, and it is not an 
unwvarrantable assumption to say, that if the late “ Mission 
Conferences” were not where they are, the late “‘ Border Con- 
ferences” would not be what they are in numbers and power 
for good. If, however, al! this theorizing is set aside as mere 
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speculation, the grand facts remain, which all will agree are 
sufficient grounds for congratulation and thanksgiving. 

The following table of statistics exhibits the strength of the 
“Border Conferences” in 1865, when the Southern mission 
work was organized, and gives the increase after five years’ 
labor under the more favorable auspices of freedom and peace. 
The statistics are limited to the actual number of members, 
Sunday-school children, property, and benevolent collections, 
omiting those for Conference claimants and Bible Society. 

Baltimore and East Baltimore, that is, the Maryland part of 
both, are joined in 1870. Philadelphia, in part only taken in 
1866, is found in Wilmington. Missouri and Arkansas are 
found in Missouri and St. Louis, and Kentucky is found in Ken- 




















tucky and Lexington Conferences: ; 
1866. Members. Scholars. Church Property. Collections. 
rT 12,037 12,428 _ $675,200 $18,384 
ET eee 7,501 4,332 85,653 594 
East Baltimore......... 9,444 11,040 443,500 9,390 
Ce Pee eT 5,795 3,031 76,450 659 
Missouri and Arkansas... 9,638 8,189 278,975 3,318 
*Philadelphia.......... 17,876 18,604 638,900 12,576 
West Virginia......... 14,164 11,610 232,255 4,049 
Washington........... 11,349 5,551 149,760 284 
ss sl stasiash 87,804 14,785 $2,580,693 $49,254 
1870-71. 
ee 26,935 30,217 $2,251,200 $35,765 
ae pe 10,017 5,454 154,675 500 
ere tr 14,721 8,258 366,750 1,993 
Lexington.........%0.. 4,813 1,515 72,600 164 
ere oe 13,244 10,661 270,260 2,017 
ee ee 14,447 10,563 404,313 3,390 
West Virginia......... 22,965 18,871 447,200 3,369 
*Wilmington.......... 21,217 22,771 1,069,611 7,441 
Washington........... 21,450 10,663 373,833 1,324 
BE ts jaa bavne 149,809 118,973 $5,410,442 $55,963 
eo | eee 87,804 74,785 2,580,693 49,254 
Increase........ 62,005 44,188 $2,829,749 $6,709 


The congeniality of the South, and the capability of its 
soil, morally, for the production and development of societies 
in connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church, is placed 
beyond all question by these statistics. The increase in mem- 
bership since 1866 gives a per centage by States as follows: 
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Delaware, 20 per cent. ; Maryland, 25 per cent.; Virginia, 64 
per eent.; Kentucky, 232 per cent.; Missouri and Arkansas, 
nearly 200 per cent.; while the Delaware and Washington 
Conferences respectively gain 33 and 90 per cent. Finally, 
the astonishing increase in the value of church property, from 
two and half millions of dollars to nearly five and a half mil- 
lions, is a sufficient reason for the small increase in the sum of 
their benevolent collections. 

The conclusion naturally following this series of statements 
can only be an inevitable and universal conviction that the 
re-occupaney of the Southern States by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been an advantage to it “ much every way.” The 
nineteen Conferences now organized, are not remote colonies, 
burdening and. embarrassing the present body, but integral 
members of the one grand Church, already adding largely to 
her material wealth, and even now taking their places prompt- 
ly with the other Conferences as sources of revenue for benevo- 
lent objects generally. 


VII. Toe NINETEEN SOUTHERN CONFERENCES. 


There are now recognized in our General Minutes seventy- 
two Annual Conferences. More than one fourth of these are 
Southern Conferences. Their relation to the whole Methodist 
Episcopal Church, numerically and substantially, has not been 
fully realized. It may be partially understood by grouping 
their traveling preachers, membership, property values, and 
prospective representation in one statistical table. 

Henceforth they are one in interest as well as locality. 
Being within the territory occupied in common by the two 
Methodisms, the surroundings of these nineteen Conferences 
differ essentially from those of all others. 

How to adjust their movements so as best to meet peculiar an- 
tagonisms, overcome southern sectional jealousies, and harmon- 
ize discordant forces in the direction of ultimate Methodist unity, 
constitute so many difficult problems, which they especially, 
if not exclusively, are called upon to solve. And being thus 
one in their local surroundings, denominational interests, and 
future destiny, their natural tendency will probably be to © 
unite in counsel and combine in action. Not, however, to the 
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extent of an offensive sectionalism, but only after the manner 
in which other groups of Conferences combine for the promo- 
tion of neighborhood interests. 

Hereafter there is a South as well as a North, an East, a 
West, and a “great North-west” in the realm of American 
Methodism. To ignore these geographical outlines is the 
merest affectation of an impossible generalization of interest, 
and a special attention to local Conference demands is in no 
way obnoxious to the most catholic devotion to the Church. 
Observe now the peculiar facts ‘of the following table of partial 
statistics : 














Members. Property. Tray. Preach. M. Del. L. Del. 

SRR 5 os ccc ss *13,500 *$30,000 60 1 1 
2. Baltimore ..,..... 26,935 2,251,200 187 6 2 
3. Delaware......... 10,017 154,675 48 1 1 
4. Georgia.......... *}7,000 *60,000 70 2 2 
6. Holston .......... 20,798 151,970 86 3 2 
6. Kentucky ........ 14,721 366,750 94 3 2 
7. Lexington........ 4,836 96,200 17 1 1 
8. Louisiana......... 8,283 180,930 57 2 2 
9. Mississippi ....... 25,620 86,645 55 1 1 
ee eee 13,244 270,260 98 3 2 
11. North Carolina.... 4,038 12,360 19 1 1 
12. South Carolina.... 22,702 101,610 87 2 2 
13. St.-Louis......... 14,447 404,313 155 4 2 
ee Nee oy *10,000 *50,000 64 2 2 
15. Tennessee....... - 9,069 114,315 75 2 2 
RG FRR Success 4,415 142,550 42 1 1 
17. West Virginia..... 22,965 447,200 117 3 2 
18. Washington ...... 21,450 373,833 98 3 2 
19. Wilmington....... 21,217 1,069,611 117 4 2 

a ee 285,257 $6,364,422 1,546 45 32 


The showing thus tabled may be briefly stated in words. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church in the Southern States em- 
braces one fourth of her entire membership; almost one fifth 
of the houses of worship (or 2,405 out of 13,373;) more than 
one sixth of the traveling preachers; nearly one sixth of the 
Sunday-school children, and more than one tenth of the 
Church property, (or over six millions.) The benevolent col- 
lections are more than one twelfth of the yearly revenue of the 
Church, and rapidly increasing. The ministerial delegates 
from the South to the next General Conference will be nearly 


* Estimated. 
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one sixth of that body, and their lay delegates will be quite 
one fourth of the entire lay representation. 

With this summary the historic narrative closes. It has 
been of necessity a plea and a defense, because the right to 
exist is denied to these societies by the “ Church South,” and 
has been questioned by some at the North. Moreover, the 
character of their work was mistaken and misrepresented even 
in the house of their friends. Uninformed as to the strength, 
effectiveness, and growing prosperity thereof, some were so 
unreasonable as to suppose that a large portion of the work 
might even now be suspended or given up wholly. 

To meet these questionings it has been shown that the pres- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South was 
demanded by every consideration of duty to God and man. 
Financial objections have been met by an array of facts and 
figures demonstrating unparalleled profits on investments 
made in church property, and also showing the small cost of 
the immense amount of missionary labor done. Questions of 
ecclesiastical etiquette have been dwarfed into utter insignifi- 
cance in the imposing presence of hungry millions perishing 
for want of knowledge and erying for the bread of life. Al- 
leged damage done to a sister Methodism is contradicted by 
its improved condition and growing prosperity, while the 
enlargement of the late Border Conferences, and the growth of 
the others aggregate a wealth of numbers, substance, and 
ecclesiastical power which make it as impossible as it would 
be impolitie to debar the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
Southern States from a position and a portion with the more 
venerable and highly-honored members of the family. 


ConcLusions SUBMITTED. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in the Southern States has 
become an established fact. Expulsion by its enemies, or 
removal by its friends, is absolutely impossible. Such 
an exodus will never furnish a chapter of future American 
history. 

If the entire ministerial force that was sent to the South 
should be withdrawn from the late Mission Conferences it . 
would take away about fifty persons. Five hundred and 
eighty of their traveling preachers have grown up with the 
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work. Many of them.are natives of the South, and a large 
majority of these were bondmen, who have paid their footing 
at a price of unrequited labor and long years of suffering that 
must foreclose all questionings as to their absolute right 
to stay. 

And the recent elevation of these last named from chattel- 
hood to manhood, with their subsequent ordination to the 
Christian ministry by the Methodist Episcopal Church, are 
reasons for her continuance among them which should silence 
all gainsaying. They are the Divine sanction, written in 
unmistakable characters, authenticating the apostleship of the 
Jaborers who were sent to the Southern field. “If (we) be 
not apostles unto others, yet doubtless (we are) to you: for the 
seal of (our) apostleship are yein the Lord.” Will the Church 
disturb or break that seal? Shall their parchments be dishon- 
ored of torn to tatters? Who dares so to advise ? 

Nor these alone. The one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
members in fall communion, the tens of thousands of pro- 
bationers, and the vast multitude who attend upon the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, are so many additional 
unanswerable arguments against its removal in whole or in 
part, and in demonstration of the impossibility of its being 
expelled from even the remotest part of the South. The old 
obsolete idea of colonizing the whole slave population of the 
United States on the shores of Africa was not more preposter- 
ous than is such a proposition. 

As supposed transient occupants of the extreme South for 
mere personal, political, or sectional purposes, the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has been by other Churches 
there assailed, stigmatized, despised. That misapprehension, 
and its unseemly exhibitions, must pass away entirely before 
the demonstration of a permanent occupancy for the achieve- 
ment of a grand Christian missionary purpose such as is now 
developing in the seventh year of its history: a purpose 
which indicates its purity of motive in not settling down 
amid established Southern Churches—not seeking merely to 
build on their foundations—not reaping their rich harvest- 
fields—but in doing the drudgery of pioneer work, breaking 
up fallow ground in the interior, preaching the Gospel to the 


poor. 
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Very slowly, perhaps, will this vindication be recognized. 
Some prominent ministers, self-appointed representatives of 
Southern sentiment, yet affect to despise and frown down 
these efforts. ‘They still pass by on the other side, or look the 
other way, to prevent even personal recognition of the laborers. 
Their straightened spinal column and distorted visual action 
must be a severer tax on their own muscle and nerve than it 
is damaging to their supposed rivals. But there is behind 
them a change going on in public sentiment. among their own 
friends which these gentlemen must recognize, or it will yet 
ignore them. That change has the following groundwork. 

The immense capital of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
the South embraces not only a numerous communion and 
wealth of property, but also an increasing power of public 
sentiment. Whatever benefits a class, especially the lowly in 
society, is a blessing to the community. Sooner or later it 
must be acknowledged; and the work of six hundred and 
thirty traveling preachers, even in the extreme portions of the 
most jealous Southern communities, is a grandly cumulative 
power which cannot be hid from the dullest and most jaun- 
diced vision. Even now men of standing in Southern society, 
ef other Churches, and of no Church, frankly admit their 
power for good, and also begin to query why it is that any 
Church, especially the “ Church South” should antagonize the 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The success of that mission thus far has been the result of 
the wise and generous policy of the parent body domiciled at 
the North. And in order to the continued and fullest success, 
in the sphere of the new Conferences, it would seem reason- 
able that the same policy be continued yet other years. If 
thrown upon their own resources too soon, these Conferences 
may not hold their own amid the adverse and powerful in- 
fluences arrayed against them. The late “ Border Confer- 
ences,” to a greater extent may be able so todo. And these 
also, in a few years, will develop the same measure of self- 
support. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Convention of Southern 
preachers and laymen are pertinent to this argument. That ° 
Convention was held in Athens, Tenn., June 15-19, 1871. It 
was composed of fifty-one ministers and twenty-three laymen, 
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representing nine Annual Conferences, and they were unan- 
imous in the judgment that the following three measures were 
necessary, and would be adequate, to meet the demandsof the 
Church in the extreme Southern States : 

1. Enlarged appropriations. Not to increase the pay of 


any laborer, but to multiply laborers, The work now under 


culture, they say, is but a tithe of the open fields. They pro- 
pose to diminish local appropriations yearly, and withhold aid 
entirely as soon as practicable, to start new missions. In this 
way their appointments have so rapidly increased. But this 
process is too slow to keep up with the opportunities that offer 
on every hand. Not one class, but all classes of persons are 
accessible, especially in remote, unoccupied inland neigh- 
borhoods. 

The Gospel, in its simplicity and power, is unknown to 
thousands both white and black. Neighborhoods are spoken 
of by these laborers in that part of the South where children 
grow to maturity without an opportunity to hear the word of 
God or attend Protestant worship. And as far as efforts 
have been made among them by a few occasional services, 
the avidity with which they listen to and welcome the truth 
was matter of wonder and joy to the preachers. 

. 2. More ministerial transfers. The small number of these 
during six years past has been noted already. One fifth of 
them have returned. Their effectiveness is matter of history. 
A few more of the same sort, who will abide, would be more 
than welcome. Why may they not be had? Are none will- 
ing to come? Is life deemed less secure? Exceptional local- 


sities there are of great peril. For these heroic men will be 


raised up providentially. Elsewhere the most salubrious cli- 
mate generally is found. Thus these Southern laborers canvass 
that question. 

Transfers of superior ability are demanded. The avetage 
ability of six hundred ministers, with so few men of education, 
and so many unlettered ones, is very moderate. Every valu- 
able addition increases the average of power. In a most 
eminent degree is this true of men of African descent, with 
education, who may thus be introduced into the extreme South- 
ern field. But an increase of transfers would recessitate an 
enlargement of appropriations to sustain them a few years. 
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3. Episcopal oversight by resident bishops. The necessity 
for this, and its benefits, were supposed to be so obvious that 
no argument was deemed necessary to demonstrate it. The 
language of the writer was unanimously adopted by the Athens 
Convention without discussion, and is reproduced here : 


Whereas, within the limits of our (ten) Annual Conferences 
the entire College of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, are all resident, and actively engaged in promoting the 
interests of that Church among the white people of the South; 
and whereas there are also bishops of three Methodist bodies 
(African Methodist Episcopal Church, Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Connection, and Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America) of the people of African descent busy at 
work within the same limits among their own people; and 
whereas our own bishops, because few in number, residing at a 
great distance from us, and seriously overtaxed with labor, are 
able only to spend a few days annually with us; therefore, 

Resolved, That we ask of the ensuing General Conference to 
consider the propriety of such an increase of the Episcopal 
Board, and such a distribution of their residences, as shall give 
to our vast territory, and large and rapidly increasing commu- 
nion, more of the personal presence and valuable influence of our 
bishops. 

Compliance with this request may perhaps be assumed as a 
probable event. Then the proportion of episcopal residences 
to be located within the Southern States might be determined 
by the number of Annual Conferences, their area, and the 
facilities for travel. There are now more than one fourth of 
the Annual Conferences in the South, nineteen out of seventy- 
two. Their area is eight hundred and fifty thousands of 
square miles, or more than one third of the country within 
the bounds of organized Annual Conferences, which is two 
million three hundred and eighty-eight thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-nine square miles. As the facilities of travel 
southward are not equal to the other sections of the nation, 
more time is needed to travel the same distance. 

If the number of Conferences determine the question, one 
fourth of the bishops will reside south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. If the area to be traveled determine it, then one third of 
the bishops will reside South. And if the Board of Bishops 
for the next quadrennial period shall number twelve or sixteen 
in all, three or four will probably choose to dwell in the South. 
Supposing one, as now, to reside at Baltimore and one at St. 
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Louis, there would be two who would be made gladly weleome 
to a home within the limits of the late Mission Conferences. 
And such an arrangement, if possible, would inaugurate a new 
era in the history of the Churchin the Southern States, whose 
sequel, four years hence, no anticipations can adequately 
portray. 

If, however, these three measures are not adopted, and the 
same relation is maintained between the Northern and Southern 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church that now exists, 
thé embarrassments of the latter will be a serious detriment 
to any such success as the first six years’ labor was crowned 
with. What are these embarrassments? The question is 
answered frankly. 

At present the entire Episcopal Board, the Benevolent 
Agencies, and Publishing Centers are all domiciled at the 
North. Their remoteness from the latest organized Southern 
Conferences makes these, geographically, remote colonies. 
The ministers transfered there, if poorly sustained by the home 
authorities or funds, in many cases return after a very few years. 
Episcopal visitations are too much after the model of foreign 
travelers in haste to be at their far-off homes again. Perma- 
nency of organization is hindered thereby. Every thing has 
the semblance of mere experiment. The Southern people 
regard these transient itinerant ministers and the flying angels 
of the general superintendency as merely a corps of observa- 
tion, which may or may not dwell in their midst. Even those 
who abide are regarded as having not quite stayed their time 
out. Under these circumstances the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Southern States must remain for indefinite years 
unrecognized as an established institution of that country. 

So they judge who at this period are assigned to duty in 
the South. They earnestly desire the eye and ear of their 
brethren who dwell at the centers of influence and direct the 
forces of the Church under God. This paper is prepared in 
that behalf. It purports to furnish ample reasons for the action 
desired on behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
Southern States. 
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Art. VIIL—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN TRESBYTERTAN REview, October, 1871. (New York.)—1. Faith, its 
Place and Prerogative. 2. The Hebrew Bible: together with Biographical 
Sketches of Professors Henry B. Mills, D.D., and Rev. James E. Pierce. 3. The 
Authority of the Old Testament as a Rule of Duty. 4. Term-Service in the Elder- 
ship. 5. The Judicial Trial of Jesus. 6. The Antagonisms, Perils, and Glory 
of the Spiritual Philosophy. 7. The Epistle of Barnabas. §&. Explorations in 
Palestine. 9. Recent Arabic and Hebrew Literature. 10. Charles Scribner. 

Baptist QUARTERLY, October, 1871. (Philadelphia.)}—1. Church Finances. 2. Pas- 
toral Authority. 3. Preparation of the World for the Intreduction of Chris- 
tianity. 4. The Lively Experiment. 5, The Antiquity of Man. 6. The First 
Formation of Independent Churehes. 7. Exegetical Studies. 

BrpuiorHecaA Sacra, AND THEOLOGICAL Eciectic, October, 1871. (Andover, 
Mass.)—1. Prehistoric Literature. 2. Revelation and Inspiration. 3. Instinct. 
4. The Divine Agency in the Establishment, Administration, and Triumph of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 5, The Three Fundamental Methods of Preaching—The 
Writing of Sermons. 6. Reply to Dr. Fiske on Romans v,12-21. 7. Perkins’s 
Tuscan Sculptors. 

CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, October, 1871. (Cincinnati.)—1. The Genuineness and Au- 
thenticity of the Gospels. 2. Is the Jewish Sabbath now in Force? 3. ‘Classic 
Baptism.” 4. Gift of the Holy Spirit. 5. Wuttke on the Ethics of Clothes. 
6. Outlines of History of Immersion and Sprinkling. 7. The Nature of the Office 
of the Presbytery. 

New Ene anper, October, 1871. (New Haven.)—1. The Poetry of William Mor- 
ris. 2. Christianity in its Progressive Relations. 3. The Ground of Confidence 
in Inductive Reasoning. 4. Cultis Ventris. 5. Yale College—~Some Thoughts 
Respecting its Future. Fifth Article. 6. The Theory of the Extinction of the 
Wicked. 7. Rothe on Revelation and Inspiration. 8. Railways and the State. 

New ENGLAND HISToRICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, October, 1871. (Bos- 
ton.)—1. The Future of American History. 2. The Broomfield Family. 3. The 
Pennington Family. 4. Record Book of the First Church in Charlestown. 
5. Local Law in Massachusetts, Historically Considered. 6. Browne Family 
Letters. 7. The Winslow Family. 8. Descendants of Jonas Deane, of Scituate, 
Mass. 9. Notes on Karly Ship Building in Massachusetts. 10. Reminiscences 
of an Octogenarian. 11. Thomas and John Lake. 12. William Vaughan and 
William Tufts, Jr., at Louisbourg, 1745. 13. Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, of Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 14. Memoir of David Reed. 15. William Duane and the Phila- 
delphia Aurora. 

North AMERICAN REvIEW, October, 1871. (Boston.)—1. Voleanism and Mount- 
ain-Building. 2. The Regeneration of Italy. 3. The Misgovernment of New 
York—A Remedy Suggested. 4. Language and Education. 5. French and 
German Diplomacy after Sadowa. 

THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM, A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY, October, 1871. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Circumcision—The Token and Seal of the Abrahamic 
Covenant. 2. Divinity of Christ. 3. A Call to the Ministry. 4. The Works of 
Philip Lindsley, D.D. 5. The Office of Ruling Elder in the Chureh. 6. Prac- 
tical Theology—Entering upon the Ministry. 17. Doctrinal Declaration. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CxuRCH, October, 1871. 
(Gettysburg.) 1. New Obedience. 2. The Religious Training of the Children 
of the Church. 3. The Apocalypse of St. John. 4. Church Problems Solved 
by History. 5. Papal Infallibility. 6. Literary Intelligence. 


The Quarterly of our American Lutheran Church under its 
new editors is decidedly improved in form, scholarship, and 


~ 
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ability. The third article is a translation from the French of 
the eminent biblical scholar Reuss. It is an essay upon the 
Apocalypse, giving a very keen analysis of its contents, and a 
professed solution of its meaning. It mainly coincides with 
the solution made familiar to American scholars in Professor 
Stuart’s Commentary, but stripped of the guise by which 
the American professor endeavored to remove the destructive 
consequences of the scheme. Really it not only makes the 
Apocalypse a false prophecy, but, in view of the very conclusive 
proof existing that the Apostle John is its author, it shakes to 
the foundations all apostolic authority in the matter of faith. 

The assumptions are that the Apocalypse was written in the 
reign of Galba, the successor of Nero; that Nero is the beast 
of seven heads and ten horns; and that the Apocalyptist predicts 
that, in forty-two months from date, both Nero and the city 
of Rome (under the name of Babylon) shall be destroyed by 
the personal advent of Christ, coming to establish the mil- 
lennial kingdom of saints in resurrection. The Apocalypse 
is then nothing more than a very elaborate expression, con- 
structed by the Apostle John, of the notion of the Apostolic 
Christians, that the second advent was close at hand. In it 
John announces, in the reign of Galba, that Christ will re- 
appear in three years and a half. The following extract will 
illustrate these points: 


“The Apocalypses of Daniel, Enoch, and Ezra pursue the same 
chronological method, in counting likewise series of kings to set 
the reader right in reference to dates. Five of these kings have 
already died, (v. 10;) the sixth is reigning at the very moment. 
The sixth emperor of Rome is Galba, a man seventy-three 
years old when he ascended the throne. The catastrophe, 
in which the city and empire are to be destroyed, will take 
place in three years and a half, as before declared. For this 
only and simple reason the series of the emperors will have but 
one more after him who is then reigning, and this one will reign 
but a short time. The author does not know him, but he knows 
the relative duration of his reign, because he knows definitely that 
Rome will perish in three years and a half, not to rise again. 

“ Afterward an eighth emperor will come, who is one of the seven, 
and who is, at the same time, the beast that was, but is not at this 
moment. John means, consequently, one of the preceding emper- 
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ors, who will come a second time, but as Antichrist ; that is to say, 
invested with all the power of that demon, and with the special in, 
tent to make war on the Lord. As it is said that he is not at this 
time, but was already, he, therefore, must be one of the first five. He 
has received a deadly wound in times of old, (chap. xiii, 3,) so that 
his coming back is somewhat miraculous. It is therefore neither 
Augustus, nor Tiberius, nor Claudius, none of whom lost his life 
by a violent death, and of whom, moreover, nobody will think, 
because not hostile to the Church, This last argument will also 
exclude Caligula, “There remains but Nero, and all circumstances 
combine to point him out as the personage so mysteriously desig- 
nated. As long as Galba was reigning, and long afterward, people 
did not believe Nero dead ; he was said to be somewhere concealed, 
and prepared to come back to avenge himself on his enemies, The 
Messianic notions of the Jews, of which a vague knowledge had 
reached the West, according to the testimony of Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius, commingled with these expectations, and suggested to cred- 
ulous persons the opinion that Nero would return from the East to 
conquer his throne with the assistance of the Parthians. Several 
false Neros presented themselves,(Suetonius, Ner., 40, 57; Tacitus, 
Hist., i, 2; ii, 8, 9; Dio Cassius, lxiv, 9; Zonaras, Vita Tit., p. 
578; Dio Chrys., Or. 20, p. 371,D.) These popular fancies spread 
also among the Christians. The Apocalypses refer incessantly 
to them, (Visio Jesaj. Aithiopica; Libri Sibyll., iv, 116; v, 33; 
viii, 1-216 ;) and the Fathers of the Church attest that for several 
centuries they were not forgotten, (Sulpit. Sever., ii, 367; August., 
Cir. Dei, xx, 19; Lactant., Mort. Persec., ¢. 2; Hieron. ad Dan. xi, 
28; ad Esaj. xvii, 13; Chrysost. ad 2 Thess. ii, 7.) 

“ Finally, to render our proofs more conclusive, we remark that 
the name of Nero is, so to say, written at full length in our book. 
It is contained in the number 666. The mechanism of the problem 
reposes on one of the cabalistical contrivances used in Jewish her- 
meneutics, and which consists in calculating the numerical value of 
the letters of which a word is composed. This proceeding, called 
Ghematria, or geometrical, that is, mathematical, and used by the 
Jews in the interpretation of the Old Testament, has given much 
trouble to our scholars, and led them into a labyrinth of errors. 
All ancient and modern alphabets, all imaginable combinations of 
numbers and letters,have been tried. It is known that interpret- 
ers have believed, and sincerely maintained, that nearly all the 
historical names of the past eighteen certuries have been pointed 
out by this number. They have severally found in it Titus Vespa- 
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sianus and Simon Gioras, Julianus the Apostate and Genseric, 
Mohammed and Luther, Benedict IX. and Louis XV., Napoleon I. 
and the Duke of Reichstadt; and we could enjoy ourselves in 
finding the names of contemporaries, yea, our own, After all, the 
enigma was not so difficult, though exegesis has solved it only in 
our day. I can claim the honor of having first found the solution, 
although several German scholars have found it soon after me‘ 
and without knowing my solution, The Ghematria is a Hebrew 
art. It is by the Hebraic alphabet that the meaning of the num- 
ber will be found. One will read -2p yr, Neron Cesar; : 50X 
= 200x1 6x3 50Xp 100x» 605 200=666. It is most remarkable 
that there exists a very old manuscript which substitutes the num- 
ber 616 for 666. This reading must proceed from a Latin reader 
of the Apocalypse, who also had found the solution, but who pro- 
nounced Nero as the Romans did, while the author pronounced 

Yeron with the Greeks and Orientals. By cutting off the final 
Nun the name has only a numerical value of 616.” 

The apocalyptic text, however, and the history of Nero, vary 
in a very important particular. The beast is wounded to death, 
and: rises again from the dead; but Nero was held by rumor 
not at all to have been slain, and the popular expectation 
implied not a resurrection but a re-appearance. Alford says, 
“The first who mentions the idea of Nero returning frem the 
dead is Augustine. But it is observable that Augustine does 
not connect the idea with the Apocalypse. This is first done 
by Sulpitius Severus, and completed by Victorinus, whose very 
words betray the origin of the idea having been from the pas- 
sage itself.” The overwhelming evidence is that the Apoca- 
lypse was written, not in the time of Galba, but of Domitian, 
five reigns later; consequently, if the heads were the Roman 
Emperors there must have been more than five that are fallen, 
and the one that now is could not have been Nero. The en- 
tire picture of the Seven Churches of Asia in the earlier chap- 
ters of Revelation indicates a later age than that of Nero, 
almost within the life-time of Paul. The attempted proof of 
an earlier date from the symbolic introduction of Jerusalem in 
chapter xiii has no value, and the attempted proofs based on 
the allusions in the sacred text to the state of persecution 
existing disprove the earlier and demonstrate the later date. 
The whole Neronic theory we consider as very dangerous 
were it not palpably false. 
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The discovery of the number 666 in the Hebrew Nero Ceasar 
avails nothing. There is no difficulty in adjusting any number 
of names to the number, and none is of any value unless sus- 
tained by some early authority, as Lateznos by Ireneus and 
Hippolytus. 


BreticaAL REPERTORY AND Princeton Review, October, 1871. (New York.)— 
1. Introduction to a New System of Rhetoric. 2. The Life and Letters of Fred- 
erick William Faber. 3. Future Retribution. 4. Plan in History. 5. The Wine 
of the Bible, of Bible Lands, and of the Lord’s Supper. 6. Church Action on 
Temperance. 


The Article on the Wine of the Bible, so far as we can see, 
demonstrates that the distinction between the harmless and 
harmful sort of wines in the New Testament is unsustainable. 
We were inclined to say that we wish it could be answered, 
though what answer there is we do not know. But this much 
we must maintain, that the throwing odium on the men who 
lay open to view the truth as it is, is itself a wickedness. We 
must not undertake to lie for God, or for morality, or for right- 
eousness’ sake. It is a hideous contradiction to base morality 
upon an immoral ground. 

Mr. Beecher in his “ Life of Christ” yields the point that we 
must not assume or maintain that the wine of Christ’s miracle 
was unintoxicating when taken in excess. He quotes the 
“Congregational Review” as saying, “the biblical scholars of 
Andover, Princeton, Newton, Chicago, and New Haven” all 
reject the distinction of the two wines. “One of the most 
learned and devout scholars of the country said to us: ‘ None 
but a third-rate scholar adopts the view that the Bible describes 
two kinds of wines.’ The National Temperance Society has 
done its best to create a different popular belief, if not to cast 
odium on those who do not adopt its error. We regret it.” 





English Reviews. 


British AND ForEtGN EVANGELICAL Review, October, 1871. (London.)—1. Chill- 
ingworth. 2. On the Volcanoes and Earthquakes of Scripture. 3. The Varia- 
tion of Languages and Species. 4. Symbolism in the Gospel of St. John. 5. Dr. 
William Cunningham. Reprinted Article: The Hazors of Scripture. 


British QUARTERLY Review, October, 1871. (New York: Reprint. Leonard 
Scott, 140 Fulton-street.)—1. Dr. Carl Ullmann. 2. Aerial Voyages. 3. Early 
Sufferings of the Free Church of Scotland. 4, The Romance of the Rose. 
5. Letters and Letter Writing. 6. Wesley and Wesleyanism. 17. Mr. Darwin 
on the Origin of Man. 8. The Session. 
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Lonpon QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1871. (London.)—1. Somersetshire; Past 
and Present. 2. Nathaniel Hawthorne's Life and Writings. 3. Jowett’s Plato. 
4. Pauperism. 5. Flints and their Evidence. 6. The Political and Ecclesias- 
tical Situation. 


Perhaps no Quarterly of October surpasses the (Wesleyan) 
London in the interest and ability of its articles. There is an 
appreciative, perhaps over apologetic, discussion of Hawthorne, 
an elegant and erudite treatment of Plato, a critical assault on 
modern theories of geological man, and a brilliant essay on 
the ecclesiastical affairs of England. 

In the Fifth Article a géological expert riddles the argument 
for the miocene gentleman, derived from flints, with very sharp 
shafts. He arraigns Sir John Lubbock as mistaking the “ un- 
historical” for “pre-historic.” Sir John simply assumes that 
the more savage is of course the more primitive. If that were 
true, we have all ages existing in the world now; for man ex- 
ists in every stage of civilization at the present moment on the 
face of the earth. The map is a chronological table. It is a 
very debatable notion that the primitive man was a barbarian ; 
and an open question whether all barbarism is not degeneracy, 
and whether the first age was not an age of wise simplicity, 
and the primitive period, as it is really described by Genesis, 
a period of arts and invention. 

“Sir John Lubbock divides the stone period into two eras: 
the first of rude, the second of better, stone implements; and 
he calls the former the palaolithic, the latter the neolithic 
age... . Yet no antiquary can give us even the proximate 
date of the commencement of either of the four eras, or proof 
of their succession. The calendar, as applied to a particular 
district-—Denmark or Tierra del Fuego, for example—may 
have its use, but as a general calendar it is preposterous, for it 
assumes that men have been in the same state at each era all 
over the world; an assumption about as far from reason and 
history as is possible. The iron age of Palestine in Solomon’s 
day was probably a stone age in Scandinavia; and the iron 
age of Britain was, till lately, a stone age in the Pacific, and in 
some islands is so still. Sir John Lubbock, indeed, applies the 
fourfold classification at present only in Europe, adding that 
‘in all probability it might be extended also to the neighboring 
regions of Asia and Africa.’ But such limitation helps him 
not, for Europe has been as much distingnished in past times 
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by diversities of civilization and barbarism as other parts of 
the earth. It will not, we presume, be doubted that there 
were savages making flint implements in some parts of Europe 
while in Greece Phidias was working in marble and ivory. 
The succession of terms, paleolithic, neolithic, bronze and iron, 
has a look of learning, but it represents a fiction. Neither the 
world, nor any one quarter of it, has ever been so divided. 

“The course of the human race has not been that of a river, 
but that of the tides, advancing at one time and place, receding 
at another time and place. For example, the people on the 
west coast of Greenland attained to the use of metal. Inter- 
course with Europe ceased for about three hundred years, and 
then—according to a statement in Peliguie Aquitanice—they 
had returned to the use of stone.” 

The writer admits the artificial chipping of the neolithic 
flints, but denies their stupendous antiquity. He admits the 
antiquity of the palwolithic, but denies their construction by 
human hands; so that there are no flints which are both 
paleolithic and manufactured. 

“We enter into no controversy about the origin of those 
rightly called neolithic, which are found in many parts of the 
world, and are, beyond all question, works of art. There is no 
large town in England in which some of these interesting relics 
may not be seen; relics so obviously fashioned by design that 
they carry their own indisputable evidence with them to every 
beholder: and pleasant it is to know that inquisitive men in 
all nations carefully preserve them.” 

But upon the palzolithie flint our reviewer pours volumes of 
profound contempt. Their first discoverer was “ M. Boucher 
. de Perthes, a gentleman of Picardy, and author of more than 
forty volumes” on the flint. 

“M,. Boucher de Perthes began, when a young man, to ob- 
serve the gravel cuttings of his neighborhood, and thought that 
some of the flints there disinterred showed signs of manufacture. 
He pursued his investigations for a long time, and in the year 
1846 published a volume descriptive of his discoveries and 
opinions, which was followed, in 1857, by a second, and in 
1864, by a third. For years after the publication of his first 
volume his views found acceptance with very few, and by the 
many he ‘ was looked upon as an enthusiast, almost as a mad- 

Fourrs Srriges, Vor. X XUI.—9 
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man.’ The flints engraved in the plates of his first volume 
showed no signs of art, but were such chips as may be picked 
up in abundance wherever flints are common. The same re- 
mark applies to the flints pictured in his second and third 
volumes—the three containing a hundred and eighteen plates 
and two thousand two hundred and four figures, and affording 
a marvelous example of credulity. The general impression 
among English geologists, we believe, is, that M. Boucher de 
Perthes was, in his favorite pursuit, a visionary; for he be- 
lieved not only that the’ chips of flints he collected and ex- 
hibited showed traces of design, but that the lusus nature 
which he found—that is, resemblances gf animals or parts of 
animals—were the fruits of design also; and that from them 
there might be obtained a very considerable augmentation of 
our knowledge of the natural history of by-gone ages.” 

M. Boucher de Perthes it was who disclosed the renowned 
Abbeville flints to the world, and thereby obtained world-wide 
renown. It was even claimed that a certain human jaw-bone 
was there found, but the jaw-bone proved an imposture. Yet 
M. Boucher de Perthes had the jaw-bone conjured by spiritual- 
ism, and the ghost of the man was induced to testify that his 
name was Yoe, and gave a full account of the geological age 
in which he existed. The account was sent as a scientific 
voucher to England, and covers two pages of this Review. 

A great collector and champion of the palzolithic flints is a 
Mr. John Evans, of whom our Review says: 

“We point also to Mr. Evans’s specimens, and assert un- 
hesitatingly that pecks of such fragments, the result of natural 
fracture, may be gleaned in any flinty region; nor is it credible 
that savages, though in many respects very stolid, were so stupid 
as to spend labor in making stone chips, when they could pick 
up almost anywhere better implements ready made ; and, final- 
ly, we infer that if antiquaries find it necessary to ply us with 
such evidence as has been described, the palzeolithic age of man 
is a fable not cunningly devised. Confidently and earnestly 
we ask our readers whether they are prepared to be disciples 
in a school which teaches them to discard history, and accept 
as one of the main foundations of their faith such pieces of flint 
as our plate exhibits. 

“Tn the ‘ Popular Science Review’ for April, 1867, and Jan- 
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uary, 1869, there are two excellent articles on flints, by Spencer 
Bate, Esq., F.R.S., and N. Whitley, Esq., C.E., the first being 
*An Attempt to Approximate the Date of the Flint Flakes of 
Deven and Cornwall,’ where such flakes are abundant. They 
are found with pottery, bones of sheep, etc. Mr. Bate’s con- 
clusion is this: ‘I contend there is no evidence to show that 
the flint flakes which we found scattered over the surface of 
Devon and Cornwall may not have been coeval with the his- 
tory of the period that immediately preceded the introduction 
of Roman civilization into this country... Mr. Whitley’s in- 
quiry was much more extensive. He found flint flakes wher- 
ever the chalk is, and in other places to which they had been 
drifted, their abundance being so great that a man may soon 
find more than he can carry: so great, that about half a ton 

weight was collected in less than an hour. Indeed, he found — 
whole strata of those ‘flint implements.’ His exposure of the 
‘ paleeolithic’ theory is crushing, and his facts more than justify 
his conclusion: ‘From an extensive examination of the flakes 
themselves, and of their geological position, from Cornwall to 
Norfolk, in Belgium, and in France, I have obtained sufficient 


evidence to compel me to adopt the contrary opinion’ to that 
of Lyell, Evans, and Lubbock. ‘They’—the flints-—‘ bear no 


indications of design, nor any evidence of use.’” 


. The Review examines the subject of peat-covered flints, and 
proves that peat growth is no reliable chronometer. He exam- 
ines the pottery in the Nile mud and denies that the thickness 
of the mud covering the pottery is a chronometer, inasmuch as 
the rate of increase in early times cannot be measured by the 
modern rate. 

“Tf, then, it were conceded that the entire depth of the Nile 
valley is to be attributed to the river, we have really no meas- 
ure of its increment, for it may have amounted to fifty feet 
in the first century. But, besides this element of uncertainty, 
the whole theory of the formation of the sediment is open to 
question. To the east and west of Egypt lie the greatest sandy 
regions of the world, admitted to be the remains of an ocean 
which, at a time geologically recent, rolled over them. It must 
have rolled over Egypt too; and its residuum, we submit, is 
the substance of the soil of Egypt, which is called loess of the 
Nile. It consists of the pre-existing sand, with subsequent ac- 
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cumulations by the wind, drenched century after century by the 
waters of the overflowing river; which, as they have trickled 
down into the sand, have borne down with them the fine mud 
held in solution, and so have changed the sand into loess. If 
the river by its annual inundation had formed the valley, there 
would have been stratification, at least lamination; whereas, 
in none of the excavations were even laming: met with in a 
single case. The borings, which were generally stopped by 
water at the depth of from ten to nineteen feet, brought up 
not a single trace of an extinct organic body, and but few or- 
ganic remains of any kind, those few consisting of recent land 
and river shells, and bones of domestic animals. The borings 
brought up also fragments of burned brick, and of pottery both 
coarse and ornamented. Suppose seven thousand years to 
have elapsed since the sea rolled over Arabia, Egypt, and the 
Libyan desert—since, therefore, the Nile began to flow through 
Lower Egypt—and we believe that all its phenomena, as at 
present known, are accounted for.” 

He ridicules the inferences drawn from “animals of the 
paleolithic age,” especially if made to bristle with Latin names. 

“Sir John Lubbock gives us a list of seventeen ‘species of 
mammalia’ included in the fauna of Northern Europe during 
the paleolithic period, ‘which have either become entirely ex- 
tinct, or very much restricted in their geographical distribution 
since the appearance of man in Europe:’ ‘Ursus spelwus, (the 
cave-bear;) U. priscus; Hyena spelwa, (the cave-hysena;) Felis 
spelwa, (the cave-lion;) Hlephas primigenius, (the mammoth ;) 
E. antiquus ; Rhinoceros tichorhinus, (the hairy rhinoceros ;) 
R. leptorhinus, Cuv.; R. hemitechus ; Hippopotamus major, 
(the hippopotamus;) Ovibos moschatus, (the musk-ox ;) Mega- 
ceros Hibernicus, (the Irish Elk ;) £. fossilis, (the wild-horse ;) 
Gulo luscus, (the glutton;) Cervus tarandus, (the reindeer ;) 
Bison Huropeus, (the aurochs ;) Bos primigenius, (the urus.’) 
By far the greater part of those in the above list are to be found 
alive now, and their bones have no more-relation to ‘ pre-his- 
toric times’ than have human bones dug from a tumulus or a 
church-yard, Sir John Lubbock himself states that ‘the Irish 
elk, the elephants, and the three species of rhinoceros, are per- 
haps the only ones which are absolutely extinct;’ so that on 
his own showing eleven out of the seventeen paleolithic fauna 
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may be roaming on the earth at this day. . . . Whether some 
of the remaining six species are not living now is very doubt- 
ful; much more is it doubtful whether they were not living 
fifteen hundred years ago. What geologists have to show is, 
not that they are extinct now—that is nothing to the purpose— 
but that they have not lived within the last seven thousand 
years, of which we venture to think there is, in respect of the 
Irish elk, the Hlephas antiquus, the Rhinoceros leptorhinus 
and hemitechus, no proof; and perhaps the Rhinoceros ticho- 
rhinus might be includeds so that, of the seventeen selected 
examples, there are but at most two which any man has the 
right to affirm belong to ‘ pre-historic times ;’ for their remains 
are found with pottery under them, and mixed up with the 
remains of all the other living species, such as the red deer, 
roe, wild cat, wild boar, wolf, fox, weasel, beaver, hare, rabbit, 
hedgehog, mole, and mouse. The contents of the caves, vary- 
ing greatly, show indisputably the contemporaneousness of 
almost all the animals in Mr. Lubbock’s list with the wolf and 
the fox and the mouse, and with the traces of partially civil- 
ized man. ‘The present evidence,’ as Professor Owen says, 
‘does not necessitate the carrying back of the date of man in 
past time, so much as bringing the extinct post-glacial animals 
toward our own time.’ ” 

Besides all this, man in all ages is naturally a collector of 
fossil remnants, either for curiosity or for use. 

“ About twenty years ago, in a small millstream near Ket- 
tering, there was found lying on some gravel which the stream 
had washed down a tooth of a mammoth, which weighed 
nearly fourteen pounds. It is now in the museum at North- 
‘ampton. Any one who will walk through that museum, and 
observe its shelves, cases, windows, etc., will be quite sure that 
they are of human workmanship: ego, the people who ar- 
ranged the museum, and the mammoth, lived at the same time. 
The fallacy of the conclusion is as real when the tooth is found 
in a cave, as when it is seen in a building in Northampton. 
If a savage having no metals found such a tooth as has been 
described, he would be likely to carry it to his cave, either as 
a curiosity or for use. Its presence is as readily accounted 
for in the grotto of the barbarian as in the collection of the 
geologist.” 
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The Article on ecclesiastical affairs maintains that the 
Church of England must remove all Romanistic tendencies, 
which are affirmed to be many, from her formularies, must give 
the control of the parish to the tithe-payers, and have her 
bishops appointed not by politicians, but rather by a remodeled 
convocation. But the writer, while advoeating a broadening 
of the foundations of the Church, so as to deliver it from being 
“a sect,” is opposed to disestablishment or disendowment. She 
must still retain the cathedrals, the parish churches, the tithes, 
the chaplaincies. She must afford a Christian standing for the 
immense number of men who desire to be Christian without 
selecting a sect or a creed, and without deciding whether to be 
Calvinistic or Arminian. The sects are to be the receptacles 
of more earnest minds, for whom a striet discipline, perhaps 
enforced class-meetings, and exacter doctrinal beliefs, are req- 
uisite. Some of the positions and arguments uttered from 
British Wesleyan lips would sound curiously to an American 
Methodist’s ears. 


Lonpon QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1871. (New York: Reprint. Leonard 
Scott, 140 Fulton-street.)}—1. Spiritualism and its Recent Converts. 2. Byron 
and Tennyson. 3. Beer, Brewing, and Public Houses. 4. Guicciardini’s Per- 
sonal and Political Records. 5. Continned Mismanagement of the Navy. 
6. Industrial Monopolies. 7. Jowett’s Plato. 8. Army Administration and 
Government Policy. 9. The Commune and the Internationale. 


The First Article claims to be the verdict of science upon and 
against all the so-called Spiritual Manifestations. The author 
refers to the fact that eighteen years ago he furnished a most 
satisfactory disenssion of this question to this same periodical. 
Since that time he has made it his specialty to investigate the 
phenomena at all accessible points, and finds that they may be 
either explained upon well-ascertained physiological principles, 
or are to be exploded as deceptions. Table-turning, planchette, 
and some other phenomena, where not deceptions, are to be 
explained on the principles of unconscious volition and uncon- 
scious intellection. The object is often moved by our wills 
without our knowing it; the manifestation often reveals what 
we supposed we did not know, but what we really did know 
‘without knowing that we knew. On unconscious volition we 
have the foliowing expositions: “ What is the ‘ beating of the 
heart’ but unconscious muscular action ? our consciousness be- 
ing only affected by the moverneft when it makes itself felt by 
undue violence. What is the ‘drawing of the breath’ but in- 
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voluntary muscular action, of which we only become conscious 
when we direct our attention to it? That which is true of 
these instinctive or primarily-automatic movements is no less 
true—as was shown a hundred years since by Hartley—of 
many others, which, learned in the first instance by voluntary 
effort, become ‘ secondarily-automatic’ by habitual repetition. 
Has it never occurred to one of these objectors to be carried 
along by the ‘unconscious muscular action’ of his legs, while 
either engaged in an interesting conversation with a friend or 
deeply engrossed in a train of thoughts of his own, so that he 
finds himself at his destination before he knew that he had 
done more than set out toward it? Could not almost any of 
our fair readers remember to have played a piece of music 
under circumstances so distracting to her thoughts and feelings 
that she has come to the end without ‘the least idea of how 
she ever got through it?’” But, touching apparently voluntary 
action without the will, the following is still stronger: “ As far 
back as the year 1844 a very important memoir was published 
by Dr. Laycock (now Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh) on the ‘Reflex Action of the Brain,’ in which 
he most distinctly showed that involuntary muscular move- 
ménts take place in respondence not merely to sensations, but 
to ideas; and not merely at the prompting of ideas actually 
before the mind, but through the action of the substrata lett 
by past mental operations. Thus, for example, the convulsive 
paroxysm of hydrophobia may be excited not merely by the 
sight and sound of water, but by the zdea of water suggested 
either by a picture or by the verbal mention of it. But as Dr. 
Laycock did not at that time recognize the essential distinct- 
~ ness of the sensory ganglia from the cerebrum, which—being 
so obscurely marked in the brain of man as to be commonly 
overlooked—can only be properly appreciated by the student. 
of Comparative Anatomy, he confounded together the two 
classes of actions of which they are the separate instruments, 
and his views did not receive the attention they merited. The 
doctrine of the ‘reflex action of the sensory ganglia’ having 
been long previously taught by Dr. Carpenter, under thi title 
of ‘Sensorimotor Activity, he was subsequently led, by Dr. 
Layeock’s reasoning, to see that it might be extended to the 
cerebrum proper; and on the 12th of March, 1852, some_ 
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months before the table-turning epidemic. broke out, he de- 
livered a lecture at the Royal Institution on what he termed 
the Jd¢o-motor principle of action, which consists in the in- 
voluntary response made by the muscles to ideas with which 
the mind may be possessed when the directing power of the 
will is in abeyance.” Assuming this principle, Faraday con- 
structed a machine by which it was demonstrated that the 
table-turning was the result of the muscular action of the 
performer. 

On unconscious intellection he gives the following statement: 
“The psychologists of Germany, from the time of Leibnitz, 
have taught that much of our mental work is done without 
consciousness ; but this doctrine, though systematically ex- 
pounded by Sir W. Hamilton under the designation ‘ Latent 
Thought,’ has only of late attracted the attention of physiolo- 
gists. Though foreshadowed by Dr. Laycock, in his memoir 
of 1844 on the ‘ Reflex Action of the Brain,’ it was not expressed 
with sufficient clearness to obtain recognition on the part of 
any of those who studied that essay with the care to which its 
great ability entitles it. Some years afterward, however, Dr. 
Carpenter was led, by considering the anatomical relation of 
the Cerebrum to the Sensorium, or center of consciousness, to 
the conclusion that ¢deational changes may take place in the 
cerebrum of which we may be at the time unconscious through 
a want of receptivity on the part of the sensorium, just as it is 
unconscious during sleep of the impressions made by visual 
images on the retina; but that the results of such changes may 
afterward present themselves to the consciousness as ¢deas, elab- 
orated by an automatic process of which we have no cognizance. 
This principle of action was expounded by Dr. Carpenter, under 
the designation ‘ Unconscious Cerebration,’ in the fourth edition 
of his ‘Human Physiology,’ published early in 1853—some 
months before any of the phenomena developed themselves to 
the explanation of which we now deem it applicable, and it has 
been of late frequently referred to under that name. The 
Lectures of Sir William Hamilton not having then been pub- 
lished, none but his own pupils were aware that the doctrine 
of ‘ Unconscious Cerebration’ is really the same as that which 
had long previously been expounded by him as ‘Latent 

, Thought ;’ and the two designations may be regarded as based 
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on the same fundamental principle—one expressing it in terms 
of Brain, the other in terms of Mind.” 

The solutions of the savans will doubtless cover a large 
amount of cases; but, perhaps, they are guilty of a very un- 
unscientific method in regard to a residue of cases, namely, 
holding those who doubt as simpletons, and supplementing 
reasoning with ridicule. Our savan reasons well to a certain 
extent, and thereafter substitutes something else besides reason- 
ing which is not quite so good as reasoning. We feel doubtful 
whether either solutions, namely, unconscious volition, un- 
conscious cerebration, deception, imputations of stupidity, or 
ridicule, will explain the manifestations in the Wesley family. 
And starting with one such case, with or without the leave of 
the savans, we soon find a series of analogous cases, perhaps 
some furnished by Mr. Owen, in a work noticed on another 
page, of which their solutions are no solutions. 

Mr. Owen gives quite fully the case of Mr. Livermore, one 
of our New York Fifth Avenue merchant princes. Losing a 
friend by death, he is induced, though a skeptic, to consult Mrs. 
Underhill. In one of the apartments of his own residence, 
by himself selected, with Mrs. Underhill alone, with every 
méans of deception removed, the doors closed and fastened with 
sealing wax, he holds a series of sessions. Repeatedly, amid 
phenomena of the most remarkable character, the well-known 
features and figure of his deceased friend are made visible, for 
half an hour at a time, radiant with beauty, and messages are 
received from her. This occurs again and again through a 
series of years. Admitting the sanity and veracity of Mr. Liv- 
ermore, our savan makes no approach to a solution of the 
* facts. : 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October, 1871. (New York: Reprint. Leonard Scott, 140 

Fulton-street.)—1. The Pilgrim Fathers. 2. Greek Democracy. 3. Faraday. 

4, Geoffrey Chaucer. 5. Bearings of Modern Science on Art. 6. The Author- 


ship of Junius. 7. The Baptists. 8. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 9. The Session 
of 1871. 


On the narratives of the resurrection of Jesus in the Gospels 
we have the following striking summary: “For it will be ob- 
served that the many particularities and minor traits which 
occur in their narratives are exactly the product which would 
arise in an attempt tacitly to meet difficulties and objections. 
Thus it was currently reported by the Jews that the disciples 
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of Christ removed his body after the crucifixion. No, says 
the narrative, for it was carefully deposited in a tomb. Matt. 
xxvii, 65, 66. At all events, continues the objector, the body 
disappeared. Yes, rejoins the narrative, for the tomb was 
miraculously opened. Matt. xxviii, 2. But how do we know 
it was miraculously opened? Because the women saw it 
empty and were told so by the angels. But what should the 
women have to do at the tomb¢ They were going with 
spices and ointments to do honor to the body. Luke xxiv, 
1,2. But there should be: better testimony to such an event 
than that of imaginative women. Yes, there was the evi- 
dence of his disciples, who had known him well. John 
xx, 20. But they might well imagine a resurrection at sight 
of the open tomb. Yes, but they saw himself. A few at- 
tached friends might fancy an appearance. Yes, but they saw 
him often. Acts i, 3. Sight is fallacious. But then he was 
touched and handled. Luke xxiv, 39. Might not then the 
inference be that he was personated by some other, or that 
he had been naturally resuscitated? Nay, the print of the 
wounds was enough to convince the most doubting both of his 
identity and of his death. John xx, 25-28. At best the story 
hangs upon the report of a few who might be deceiving or de- 
ceived. Not so, for he appeared not only to them repeatedly, 
but to five hundred brethren at once. 1 Cor. xv, 6. But what 
became of this resuscitated person. How long did he live, and 
how did he die again? He did not die again, but was removed 
from the earth in the very sight of the gazing apostles. Luke 
xxiv, 51. And thus from the belief in the resurrection as a 
germ may have grown up naturally the history of the resurrec- 
tion as itssproduct.” 

But when we consider the perfectly independent character 
of each Gospel, as evinced by the discrepancies between them 
so difficult to reconcile, this remarkable combination of evi- 
dencial items could not have been formed by any combined 
purpose of the writers. It is all spontaneous and humanly 
accidental; the plain result of an honest, simple narrative by 
each separate writer of facts as they are here. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. Theological Essays and Reviews. First 
Number, 1872. Essays: 1. Hotz, Researches on the Beginnings of the Chris- 
tian Liturgy. 2. Brizger, (Privatdocent at the University of Halle,) Cardinal 
Jontarini’s Doctrine of Justification. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. MARCKER, 
Professor in Meiningen, Has Paul been Two times or Tkree times in Cor- 
inth? 2. Késtiix, Luther’s Birth Year. Reviews: 1. Romane, On Important 
Questions of Religion, reviewed by Saarschmidt, Professor in Bonn. 2. Lem- 
BACH, On Commodian’s Carmen Apolegeticum adversus Gentes Judzos, re- 
viewed by Oehler. 3. Hupretp, The Psalms, reviewed by Bielim. 


Dr. Brieger, of the University of Halle, published in 1870 a 
work on Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, in which he called atten- 
tion to a particular crisis in the History of the Reformation— 
the negotiations at Ratisbon in 1541—which for a time seemed 
to offer a fair prospect for the reunion of the Lutherans with 
Rome. This work he now follows up by the above article on 
Contarini, which discusses the relation of the Cardinal to the 
doctrine of justification as agreed upon in Ratisbon. There is 
still extant a treatise (‘Tractatus seu Epistola de Justifica- 
tione,”) which the Cardinal, during the days of the Colloquium 
wrote with regard to, and in defense of, the formula of reunion. 
In 1571, when the complete works of the Cardinal were pub- 
lished at Paris, the Sorbonne approved of the reception of the 
treatise into the collection ; while a few years later, (1589,) in a 
new edition published at Venice, it was considerably altered 
by the Inquisitor-General of Venice, Marco Medici, so as to 
appear to some extent to be in harmony with the Council of 
Trent. Later, (in 1748,) the learned Cardinal Angelo Maria 
Quirini, Bishop of Brescia, and at the same time member of 
the Berlin Academy of Science, published, in the third vol- 
ume of his edition of the letters of Pole, the essay of Contarini 
‘in its original form, together with the changes of the Venitian 
edition. This publication involved Quirini in a long contro- 
versy with the Leipsic Professor Kiesling, who victoriously re- 
futed the attempt of Quirini to prove the (Roman Catholic) 
orthodoxy of Contarini. That in this controversy Kiesling 
was right and Quirini wrong, has in particular been recognized 
by Déllinger in his great work on the Reformation. 

Some Protestant theologians have, however, been of opinion 
that while the views of Contarini were certainly not those of 
the Roman Catholic Church, they neither agree wholly with 
the opinions of the Protestant theologians. Dr. Brieger enters 
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into a minute discussion of this question, and finally reaches 
the conclusion, that while the Cardinal in the expressions he 
used made some concessions, the substance of his essay is thor- 
oughly Protestant and Evangelical. As an appendix to this 
essay, Dr. Brieger publishes the full text of a letter from Con- 
tarini to Cardinal Alexander Farnese, a nephew of the Pope, 
who had informed Contarini that it was rumored at Rome that 
the representatives of the Church in the Ratisbon Conference 
had made too great concessions to the Protestants, in particu- 
lar in the doctrine of the méritoriousness of good works. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy.) 1872. First Number.—1. HitGenreitp, The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
2. KiuGr, Remarks on Holtzmann’s Article: The Readers of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 3. H6niG, On the Relation of the Epistle to the Ephesians to that to 


the Colossians. 4. HiLGEnreLp, On Keim’s Life of Jesus. 5. SpieGEeL, The 
Tenth Article of the Confession of Augsburg. 


In the First Article Professor Hilgenfeld again discusses, with 
special regard to the whole recent literature on the subject, the 
questions as to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
time of its composition, its original readers, and its theological 
tenets. In common with Luther, Bleek, Tholuck, Credner, 
Reuss, Bunsen, Liinemann, Kurtz, and other noted theological 
writers, he adheres to the opinion that the Epistle was written 
by Apollos to Christian Hebrews at Alexandria before the 
outbreak of the bloody persecutions of the Alexandrian Jews 
in A.D. 66. 

In the Fourth Article Hilgenfeld reviews at length the new 
volume (Part II, Volume IJ) of the Life of Jesus by Professor 
Theodor Keim, of Zurich, which is entitled “Galilean Tem- 
pests.” Though Hilgenfeld belongs to the same critical and 
rationalistic school as Keim, his notice of the work is by no 
means favorable. But the majority of the theologians of this 
school appear to have a very high opinion of Keim’s book. 
Thus, in Schenkel’s “ Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift,” Pro- 
fessor Hausrath, of Heidelberg, calls it a work which constitutes 
a turning point; which is the most important scientific pro- 
duction on this subject, with which no other work can vie as 
regards extent of learning and mature consideration of all cir- 
cumstances; which has collected with marvelous erudition the 
whole gigantic amount of exegetical material, and clearly dis- 
tinguished between what is essential and unessential. The 
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editor of the “ Zeitschrift,” Professor Schenkel, declares that 
he agrees with his colleague, Hausrath, in recognizing the rare 
excellency of the work of Keim, although he differs from some 
of its views, as he expects to explain more fully in a subsequent 
number of his periodical. 


+ 
7} 


Art. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ROMAN OATHOLIOISM. 


THe Otp CaTHoLtic CuurcH.—The General Congress of the Old 
Catholics was held in Munich on September 22d and the two following 
days, and, as was expected, it led to the organization of the Old Catholics 
as a Church independent of Rome. The Congress was composed of about 
three hundred delegates, representing all parts of Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland. There were also several representatives of the so- 
called Jansenists for Holland—a small Church organization with an Arch- 
bishop at Utrecht and two Bishops, who for nearly two hundred years have 
maintained, in spite of all Papal excommunications, an independent Cath- 
olic Church organization on the same basis on which now the Old Catholics 
plant themselves. From France, Father Hyacinthe was present, who, from 
the beginning of the movement, has shown himself one of its most ardent 
supporters. The Holy Synod of St. Petersburg had sent one of the fore- 
most theological scholars of the country, Professor Ossinin, and author- 
ized him, in case the resolutions of the Congress should be in harmony 
with the doctrines of the Greek Church, to enter into negotiations for a 
closer union, The Spanish Government had sent a delegate, and instructed 
him to watéh the proceedings. Several other countries were likewise 
represented by a few delegates. Professor Schulte, of the University of 
Prague, whom the Roman Catholics before 1870 regarded as their ablest 
writer on Church law and on all questions touching the relation between 
Church and State, was elected president. As vice-presidents the Congress 
elected Dr. Windscheid, of Heidelberg, and Augustin Keller, a prominent 

_ statesman of Switzerland, who has been president of his canton, Aargau, 
and is now president of the upper branch of the Federal Legislature. The 
resolutions which were to be the subject of the deliberations of the Con- 
gress had been drafted by a Committee consisting of seven of the most 
prominent scholars of Catholic Germany, namely, Dr. Déllinger, Professor 
Huber, and Professor Friedrich, of the University of Munich, Professor 
Reinkens, of the University of Breslau, Professor Schulte, of the University 
of Prague, Professor Langen, of the University of Bonn, and Professor 
Massen, of the University of Gratz. Four members of the Committee, 
Dollinger, Reinkens, Langen, and Friedrich, are priests; the other three 
laymen. Massen is a convert from Protestantism. The first two resolu- 
tions suvmitted by the Committee were adopted unanimously and without 
opposition, They are as follows: 
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1. Conscious of our religious duties, we hold fast to the Old Catholic 
Faith, as it is laid down in the Scriptures and in tradition. We therefore 
regard ourselves as full members of the Catholic Church, and do not per- 
mit ourselves to be dislodged either from the communion of the Church 
or from the ecclesiastical and civil rights which we derive from this com- 
munion. We regard the ecclesiastical censures which have been pro- 
nounced against us on account of our fidelity to our faith as vain and 
arbitrary, and we are not troubled by them in our consciences, and not 
prevented by them from the exercise of our ecclesiastical communion. 
From the stand-point of the Confession of Faith, as it is still contained in 
the so-valled Tridentine Symbo], we reject the doctrines which, in oppo- 
sition to the doctrines of the Church and to the principles adopted from 
the times of the Apostolical Council, have been framed during the pontifi- 
cate of Pius [X., in particular the doctrine of Papal infallibility and of the 
supreme, ordinary, and immediate jurisdiction of the Pope. 

2. We hold fast to the old constitution of the Church. We reject every 
attempt to force the Bishops out of the immediate and independent admin- 
istration of the individual Churches, We reject the doctrine contained 
in the Vatican Decrees, that the Pope is the only divinely instituted bearer 
of all ecclesiastical authority and jurisdiction, as being in opposition to 
the Tridentine Canon, according to which there exists a divinely instituted 
hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons. We recognize the primacy of 
the Roman Bishops, as it was recognized by the Fathers and Councils in 
the old undivided Christian Church on the basis of the Scriptures, («) We 
declare that doctrines of faith are defined, not merely by the decision of 
an individual Pope and of the Bishops who by an oath are bound to an 
unconditional obedience to the Pope, but only in harmony with the holy 
Scriptures and the old ecclesiastical tradition, as it is laid down in the 
recognized Fathers and Councils. Even a Council which would not lack, 
like that of the Vatican, essential external conditions of ecumenicity, and 
which, with a unanimous consent of its members, would break loose from the 
basis and past of the Church, could promulgate no decrees which would 
be obligatory for the conscience of the Church members. (+) We emphat- 
ically declare that the doctrinal decisions of a Council must show them. 
selves in the immediate doctrinal consciousness of the Catholic people 
and in theological science, as agreeing with the original and traditional 
faith of the Church. We claim for the definition of the rules of faith for 
the Catholic laity and clergy, as well as for scientific theology, the right of 
witnessing and of protesting. 

On the third paragraph, which speaks of the relation of the Old Catho- 
lics to the Jansenists and the Greek Church, a long discussion arose, 
in which the delegate of the Russian Church, Professor Ossinin, of St. 
Petersburg, and nearly all the prominent leaders of the Congress took 
part. After the adoption of several amendments it was finally approved 
by the Congress in the following shape : 

3. We aim, under the co-operation of the theological and canonistical 
science, at a reformation of the Church, which, in the spirit of the Old 
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Church, shall remove the present faults and abuses; which in particular 
shall fulfill the just wishes of the Catholic people for constitutional partic- 
ipation in Church affairs; and at which the national views and wants of 
tlie Catholic people shall be taken into consideration as faras it is compat- 
ible witb the ecclesiastical unity of doctrine. We declare that the reproach 
of Jansenism has wrongly been made against the Church of Utreclit, and 


that consequently there exists no difference between her and us. We hope 
for a reunion with the Greek-Oriental and the Russian Church, the sepa- 
ration of which took place without stringent causes, and is not grounded 
in any insolvable dogmatical difference. We expect, on the supposition of 
the aimed-at reformation, and in the way of science and progressive 
culture, a gradual understanding with the Protestant and the Episcopal 
Churches, 

The discussion of the fourth paragrap|: showed a considerable difference 
of opinion with regard to the influence which the State Government may 
claim upon the education of the Catholic clergy. The Congress finally 
adopted the paragraph as follows: ° 

4. We regard the cultivation of science as indispensable in the educa- 
tionof the Catholic clergy. We regard the artificial seclusion of the 
clergy from the intellectual culture of the century in the seminaria puerorum 
and in higher institutions, under the one-sided control of the bishops, to 
be dangerous and entirely inappropriate for training and educating a 
moral, pious, scientifically-educated, and patriotic clergy. We demand for 
the so-called lower clergy a worthy position, which will protect them from 
hievarchical arbitrariness. In particular do we reject the arbitrary re- 
movability, (wmovibilitas ad nutum) of the parish priests, which has been 
introduced by the French law, and the introduction of which is now more 
generally aimed at. 

The last three paragraphs called forth but little discussion; they are 
substantially as follows: 

5. We adhere to the constitutions of our countries, which guarantee 
civil liberty and humanitarian cvture, and we therefore reject, from con- 
siderations of political economy and civilization, the dangerous doctrine of 
Papal omnipotence ; and we declare that we will truly and steadfastly sup- 

. port our governments in the conflict with Ultamontanism, as defined in the 
Syllabus. 

6. Since the present fatal disorder in the Catholic Church has been 
caused by the so-called Society of Jesus—since this order abuses its power 
for the purpose of spreading and nourishing anti-national tendencies which 
are hostile to civilization and dangerous to the State—since it teaches a 
false and corrupting morality—we express the conviction that peace and 
prosperity, harmony in the Church, and a correct understanding between 
her and civil society cannot be expected until an end shall be made to the 
injurious activity of this order. 

7. As members of the Catholic Church which was not yet altered by the 
Vatican Decrees, and to which the States have guaranteed political recog- 
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nition and public protection, we maintain our claims to all real posses- 
sions and titles of the Church. 

Besides the adoption of the doctrinal platform, the task of the Congress 
included the important question of a permanent organization. There was 
an almost entire unanimity as to the necessity to organize the Old Catholic 
movement all over the world; and the Congress without debate, and 
almost unanimously, adopted a resolution moved by Dr. Zirngrell, to ap- 
point a Standing Committee, with the right of unlimited co-operation, for 
the purpose of carrying through an organized Catholic movement. This 
Committee consists of the officers of the Congress and the President of the 
Munich Committee. An important discussion arose on the formation of 
Old Catholic congregations. On this point Dr. Déllinger, to the great 
surprise of many; showed himself timid and irresolute. He admonished 
the Congress to proceed in this direction with the utmost caution. The 
exceptional condition in which the faithful Catholics at present find them- 
selves gives them certain rights, but they proceed beyond these rights. 
He therefore desired that a resolution, moved by the President of the Con- 
* gress, Professor Schulte, which provides for the organization of the Old 
Catholic Church, be referred to a Special Committee. Dollinger, it seems, 
wished the Old Catholics to remain strictly within the bounds of a protest 
against the obligatory character of the Vatican Council, hoping that in due 
time, under the guidance of Providence, the Church would be delivered from 
these Papal corruptions. But highly as Dr. Dollinger is esteemed among 
the Old Catholics, he found hardly any supporters of this view. All the 
other speakers were very outspoken in advocating the resolution of Pro- 
fessor Schulte. They argued that the religious wants of the Catholics 
against whom the Papal hierarchy had launched the ecclesiastical censures 
were so urgent that a provisional re-establishment of the ecclesiastical 
organization could not be avoided, and that it was their duty to carry 
out practically what theoretically they had laid down in the programme. 
The resolution was then almost unanimously adopted by the Congress. 

From the adoption of this resolution dates the actual origin of the Old 
Catholic Church. It has since made sure headway, especially in Bavaria, 
where there were in November one hundred and fourteen Old Catholic 
congregations, with church property worth a million of dollars. There 
are between seventy and eighty Old Catholic congregations in the Prussian 
provinces of Posen and Silesia, while the number in Westphalia and the 
Rhine provinces can hardly be less. In Baden twenty-nine Old Catholic 
congregations are in full operation, and seven are reported in Wiirtem- 
berg. In Austria, too, including the Tyrol, the movement is active. Four 
Old Catholic organizations have been organized in Prague, and seven in 
Vienna. In Hungary the Old Catholics are very numerous, and many of 
the Bishops are believed to be in sympathy with them. In France and 
Belgium, owing to the indifference of the higher classes to religion, little 
is to be heard of the question, although Father Hyacinthe is actively 
preaching the reform ; but quite a number of old Catholic congregations 
have sprung up in Holland, 
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An important attitude with regard to the Old Catholic movement has been 
taken by the Government of Bavaria. In reply to certain demands made 
by the Bavarian Bishops, the Minister of Public Worship, Herr Von Lutz, 
(in a letter dated August 27,) announces that the Government will refuse 
all co-operation for spreading the new doctrines of the Vatican Council, 
and for executing episcopal decrees; and in reply to an interpelation in 
the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, the same Minister declared that the 
Government will adhere to the principle that the measures which the 
Bishops may adopt against the Old Catholics must not have any influence 
upon the political and civil condition of those censured ; that the congrega- 
tions which may be formed by the Old Catholics and their priests shall 
possess the same rights which they would have had if the congregations 
had been formed prior to July 18, 1870; and it desires, in the way of 
legislation, to secure the earliest independence of the State as well as the 
Chureh. The Government of Hungary has forbidden the proclamation of 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and has reprimanded one Bishop who 
officially had communicated the doctrine to his diocesans. The Government 
of Prussia also continues to protect the Old Catholic professors and cler- 
gymen in the full possession of their rights, and the Emperor has severely 
rebuked the Bishops of his dominions, who in a joint protest had com- 
plained of the neutral attitude of the Government, regarding it as a per- 
secution of the Catholic Church. 

In view of the number of congregations which have heen organized, and 
the favorable attitude of the Governments toward the Old Catholics, it 
appears a little remarkable that up to December, 1871, nostep had been 
taken toward organizing Old Catholic dioceses and electing Old Catholic 
Bishops. It is reported that an Old Catholic pastor of Bavaria, who with 
almost his entire congregation has declared against the Vatican Council, 
has applied to the (Jansenist) Archbishop of Utrecht, in Holland, for the 
administration of the sacrament of confirmation in his congregation, and 
that the Archbishop has made the compliance with the request dependent 
upon two conditions; first, that the Bavarian congregation must previ- 
ously apply to its own diocesan Bishop, and, secondly, that it must adhere 
to all the decrees of the Tridentine Council. On the whole, the leaders 
of the Old Catholic movement appear as yet to shrink from progressing 
to the organization of dioceses. 





Arr. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 

The number of religious periodicals of Germany has received an addi- 
tion by the establishment of a new monthly, entitled, Deutsche Blaetter, 
and edited by Dr. G. Fiillner, which will discuss, from the stand-point of 
evangelical Christianity, all the great political, religious, and social ques- 
tions of our age. The labor question in particular, which raises so great 
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fears for the future of the European states, will receive prominent attention. 
Its satisfactory solution, says the editor, will be wholly dependent on the 
Christian spirit of both the employers and the employés. Only if both 
will be penetrated by the spirit of Christ, in order to act toward each other 
with love and candor, can the labor question cease to be the greatest 
danger which threatens our present society. 

In view of the importance which the Old Catholic movement is gaining, 
a work on the life of the late Professor Leopold Schmid, of the University 
of Giessen, who was elected Bishop of Mentz, but not confirmed by the 
Pope, gains a special interest. Three Protestant scholars have united for 
the publication of such a work. (Leopold Schmid’s Leben und Denken. 1871.) 
Professor Nippold, in Heidelberg, gives a brief survey of the Old Catholic 
movement, of which Schmid was one of the most distinguished forerun- 
ners. Schroder gives a biographical sketch, and Schwartz an outline of 
his views. 

The Bible-work of Lange, which the translation by Dr. Schaff has made 
known in the United States even more widely than it is in its native 
country, has now been completed, so far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, by the publication of the Commentary on the Apocalypse. (Die 
Offenbarung des Johannes. Bielefeld, 1871.) This volume has been com- 
piled by Professor Lange himself. 

An interesting essay on the relation of the Gnostic system of Valentinian 
to tlhe New Testament has been published by G. Heinrici. (Die Valentin- 
ianische Gnosis und die heil. Schrift. Berlin, 1871.) The question has of 
late been much discussed. Baur, the head of the Tubingen school, found 
traces of direct Gnostic influence, and in particular of the system of Val- 
entinian, in the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians; and Hilgenfeld 
makes the same assertion with regard to the gospel of John and the minor 
Pauline epistles. The author undertakes to refute these views, and to 
prove that where there are points of agreement between parts of the New 
Testament and the earlier Gnostics they are owing to the circumstance 
that the latter were acquainted with the books of the New Testament. 

The rules which were adopted by the Council of Trent for the manage- 
ment of its deliberations have recently been published for the first time, 
(Die Geschaftsordnung des Ooncils von Trient. Vienna, 1871,) from a copy 
of the Vatican archives. The preface discusses the importance which this 
publication has for Church history. It maintains that the Papal Court has 
on purpose prevented the publication of this document, because it must 
become evident from it that the order of business adopted by the Vatican 
Council was in direct opposition to the synodal traditions of the Church ; 
that it excluded that liberty of discussion which was still regarded by the 
Council of Trent as an essential right of every Church Council; and that 
the so-called Vatican Council altogether lacked those attributes of an cecu- 
menical character which are demanded by the traditions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Among the recent Protestant works on the queston of Papal iinfallibility 
a lecture by Professor Hinschius, a distinguished writer on Church law, 
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deserves special mention. (Die pdpstliche Unfelhlbarkeit und das vatikan- 
tsche Concél. Kiel, 1871.) In terse and convincing language it sets forth the 
historical arguments against the new doctrine, and shows that it must lead 
to serious conflicts between Church and State. 

Professor Oscar Peschel, in Leipsic, has published an interesting lecture 
on the Division of the Earth under Pope Alexander VI and Julius II. 
(Die Theilung der Erde unter Papst Alexander VI und Julius II, Leipzig, 
187i.) As an appendix to the lecture the author gives the two bulls of 
Alexander of May 3, 4, 1493, and the treaty of Tordesillas of June 7, 1494, 
which was subsequently confirmed by Pope Julius II, and by which Spain 
and Portugal agreed upon the line which divided the new world between 
them. The republication of these documents is opportune, when the in- 
fallibility of all the Popes who ever lived has been promulgated as a doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church. 

All Biblical scholars will feel interested in the pamphlet in which Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf, of Leipsic, gives an account of the discovery and the 
publication of the Sinaiticmanuscript. (Die Sinaibibel. Ihre Entdeckung, 
Herausgabe, und Erwerbung. Leipzig, 1871.) During his first journey in 
the East, in May, 1844, he discovered in the Convent of St. Catherine, on 
the Mount of Moses, one hundred and twenty-nine leaves, of which forty- 
three were ceded to him, and published in 1846, under the name Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus, Another fragment, which Tischendorf had copied 
in 1844, he published in 1834, in the first volume of the Monumenta. 
During his third journey in the East, in 1859, he found three hundred and 
forty-six more leaves, which appears to be all that is extant, the first part 
of the Codex, comprising about two hundred and seventy leaves, being lost. 
Tischendorf was authorized to take it to St. Petersburg. His recommenda- 
tion to present the Russian Emperor with the Codex was complied with by 
the monks in 1868, The Codex was published in honor of the qne thou- 
sandth anniversary of the Russian monarchy, at the expense of the Russian 
Government, Tischendorf having previously (1860) announced it in the 
Notitia Codicis Sinaitici. The expenses of publication amounted to over 
twenty thousand thalers. Most of the three hundred copies which were 
printed were presented by the Emperor to princes and large libraries ; 
seventy copies were given to the book trade, all of which, with the exception 
of six, have now been sold, (at two hundred thalers each.) Tischendorf 
speaks at length of the attacks made by the well-known forger, Simonides, 
who pretended to have written the Codex himself, upon the authenticity 
of the Codex and the objections made by the Archimandrite Portfiri 
Uspenski against its orthodoxy, on account of the omission of a number 
of verses. In conclusion, Tischendorf again undertakes to prove that the 
Codex was written about the middle of the fourth century. The first one 
contains a specimen of the printed edition, and the second several litho- 
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Art. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Revelation of John. With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, De- 
signed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cowxes, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 254. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

Professor Cowles has published several volumes of commentary, 

in manual form, which may be safely recommended for popular 

use. They make little display of erudition; the style is plain, and 
sometimes diffuse ; the doctrines, so far as we have observed, are 
evangelical, and the sentiments devout and practical. The pres- 
ent commentary, without surrender of the author’s independence, 
coincides to a great degree with that of Professor Stuart ; it main- 
tains the earlier date of the Apocalypse, identifies the beast that 
was slain, to live again, not, as Stuart, with Nero, but with Julius 

Cesar, and sustains the antichiliastic view of the twentieth chap- 

ter. The untenable, and dangerous if not untenable, character of 

the Neronian explication we have specified in our note on the 

“Lutheran Quarterly.” 

Professor Cowles reproduces here from his Commentary on 
Daniel his essay in disproof of “the day-year theory” of prophecy. 
His argument is essentially identical with that of Professor Stuart, 
and, from the pen of both professors, it appears to us to be alike 
a failure. The failure in both cases seems to arise from the same 
cause, namely, from their being unaware of the true basis of the 
day-year theory, which we take to be as follows: 

When a nation is symbolized by an animal, and the life of the 
nation is predicted as to endure for centuries, how are those cen- 
turies to be symbolized? To represent the beast as to live twelve 
hundred and sixty years, for instance, would be a monstrosity. 
Symmetry requires that the period should be reduced to a time- 
symbol correspondent to the animal-symbol. But this time-period 
can properly be symbolized only by a time-period. In Pharaoh’s 
dream years were indeed symbolized by €ars of corn and by kine; 
but such symbols cannot well express time as the attribute of an 
animal-symbol already produced. The only method left is to 
represent the duration of the nation’s life by a time symbol suit- 
able to an animal’s life, as a year by a day. This understood, 
Professor Cowles’s entire argument evaporates. 

“The word lion,” he tells us, eveu in symbolical prophecy, 
“means lion, and bear means bear ;” and so day must mean day 


and nét year. Very true. As the word lion means lion, so day 
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means day; but then, also, as the real lion symbolizes a kingdom, 
so the real day may also symbolize a year. Professor Cowles, like 
Prof. Stuart, commits the very confusion of idea that he attributes 
to his opponents. He confounds the signification of the word with 
the symbolic application of the thing. Both the words lion and day 
signify the literal things of which they are the names; and then 
both the things are applied to symbolize some specified object. It 
follows that both professors are very incorrect in saying that the 
year-day theory is unsustained by any example in Scripture. The 
case of Ezekiel (iv, 4-6) is an absolute parallel. He was com- 
manded to lie on his right side forty days, to symbolize Israel under 
forty years of sin; and upon his left side three hundred and ninety 
days, to symbolize Judah’s three hundred and ninety years of sin— 
“JT have appointed thee a day for a year.” Here Ezekiel repre- 
sented, say, Judah; his lying on his left side represented Judah’s 
sin, and each day of his lying symbolized a year. The propor- 
tion was: as Ezekiel to Judah, so a day to a year. Very nugatory 
is Professor Cowles’s argument to invalidate this case: “ But ob- 
serve throughout this passage that in every instance the word day 
is used for a common day.” Of course the word day must be 
used for a common day in order to bring the common day in as a 
symbol; but then the common day may be as truly used for a 
symbol of a year as a beast is for a kingdom. 

On the same mental confusion is founded the argument drawn 
from numerous non-symbolical prophetic passages in which the 
word day and the word year are used literally. So far as this 
argument is used we could admit that the word day, like the word 
beast, is always used literally; but that would not be denying that 
both things are used symbolically; the beast to symbolize a king- 
dom and the day to symbolize a year. 

The same fallacy,reigns in the Professors’ argument on Num. 
xiv, 33, 34. God there threatened the Israelites that as their spies 
searched the land for forty days, so they should wander in the 
desert forty years, “a day for a year.” The Professors clearly 
show that the word day here signifies a literal day; but they do 
not disprove what Jehovah positively declares, namely, that a 
literal day represents a year. So that our conclusion on the whole 
is, that there still remains an unrefuted plausibility in the idea 
that the 1260 days of the Apocalyptic beast do represent as many 
years, The idea is somewhat sustained by unquestionable exam- 
ples and by the very nature of the case. 
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The Life of Jesus the Christ. By Hexnzy Warp Begcuer. Vol.}. With 48 fine 
wood engravings. 8vo., pp. 387. Cloth, gilt. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
As to a work demanding the highest human talent, Mr. Beecher 
has justly consecrated the best maturity of his powers to the pro- 
duction of a Life of the Christ. It is an offering of faith and love 
to the sole divine-human One. He has thought it worthy of the 
best adornment that art could contribute. It is the monument by 
which he hopes to speak most permanently and most articulately 
to posterity. We doubt not that in this respect his expectation 
will be fulfilled. The great preacher of our age will be best 

known to the future as the great biographer. 

The work is not characterized by surpassingly profound research. 
He has not gone beyond the circle of a few well-known commen- 
tators. Nor do we look to him for the solution of profound theo- 
logical problems. He has not thought much in the rout of doctri- 
nal systems. It is in his deep and flashing intuitions, his eompre- 
hensive grasp, his eloquent dissertations that we recognize the 
master, and rejoice that he has, as one essayist more, taken the 
great, inexhaustible, yet simple life to expound to the world in a 
voice the world will willingly hear. And when, after a few pages of 
Beecher, frank, loving, and earnestly Christian, we take down 
from our library shelves the truly Frenchy Jesus of Renan, we feel 
ashamed of the age that is not disgusted with the factitious. 

Mr. Beecher evinces the earnestness of his faith by adopting 
that view of the nature of Christ which most tasks our belief, even 
to the sacrifice of our indestructible intuitions—the theory, namely, 
that the Infinite minified itself to the finite, and became the human 
sou! of Jesus. He also denies the theory of verbal inspiration, or 
the necessity of inspired accuracy in details outside the limits of 
religious truths. The effort to sustain the absolute accuracy of 
the sacred writer in non-essential points he holds to be conducive 
to a strain of sophistry tending to produce infidelity far more 
strongly than the admission of incidental error. Mr. Beecher 
affirms that miracles are no suspension of the laws of nature, but 
a disclosure to the view of a higher law of a higher nature, a reve- 
lation of the universe-nature above the earth-nature. This we 
hold to be the true view, and rejoice to find it expressed with so 
much truth and beauty in these pages. 


——_—_______—— 


The State of the Dead. By Rev. ANSON West. 12mo., pp. 258. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 


This is an able and subtle essay, written by the Pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Huntsville, Ala., maintain- 
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ing, in opposition to the teachings of Pearson, Wesley, and Bishop 
M’Tyeire, that there is no “Intermediate State” of the dead, 
but that all souls at death depart immediately to heaven or to hell. 
The judgment day, however, he holds to be a great future reality 
at the close of this world’s history, at which takes place a resur- 
rection of the bodies of the entire human race, and their presenta- 
tion before God for a divine personal review and final sentence 
for eternity. He quotes the Larger Catechism of the Presbyterian 
Church as a full and complete confirmation of his doctrine. It is 
an acute and plausible discussion, though we dissent from its con- 


clusions. 
—— 


Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A.  12ma., pp. 200. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 
Baldwin Brown is an eminent minister of the English Independ- 
ents, and his works are published from our Book Room rather from 
their general excellence and their great liberalization of old Calvin- 
ism, than as authoritative expositions of a true Wesleyan Armin- 
ianism. His keen criticisms are suggestive and inspiriting. His 
views of the relations of divine sovereignty to human responsibility 
retain some tinge of his hereditary training, yet show a clear intui- 
tion of the true solution in the midst of some vagueness. His 
improvement of the doctrine of substitutional atonement is too 
indefinite to be either satisfactory or dangerous to the reader, As 
a whole our ministry and people will find his pages instructive and 


quickening. 
stincinsianiiitaieae 


Jesus Christ. THis Life and Work. By E. De Pressensf, D.D. 12mo., pp. 320, 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 
This is a popular abridgment from the polished pen of Pressensé 
himself of his great work, the “ Life of Christ.” By an arrange- 
ment with the enterprising English house of Hodder & Stoughton, 
Carlton & Lanahan are the sole American publishers. It is divested 
of those eloquent dissertations by which Christian scholars have 
been so richly gratified, and with a rapid pen, in fluent and popular 
style, follows the divine story to its divine result. It is the char- 
acter of the Saviour once more pictured for the eyes of the people. 





Saving Faith ; Its Rationale. By Rev. IsRak CHAMBERLAYNE, D.D. 12mo., pp. 
216. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

Dr. Chamberlayne defends our Church from what is called by our 

Congregational brethren Stoddardism—the practice of forming a 

Church af unconverted membership. The work is done with a 
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vigorous and solid logic, backed with a mass of grand old English 
theology. The work will permanently stand, both as a warning 
against the practice, and a defense of our Church from the charge, 
of intending to indulge it. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. A Series of detached Essays, Lectures, 
and Reviews. By Joun TyNpALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1871. 


This volume of fugitive pieces is not only science for the scientific, 
but pantheistic doubt for the unsuspecting. Under the guise of 
science we have a philosophy borrowed from, or at least in unison 
with, the doctrines of Carlyle, Emerson, and Goethe. With this 
philosophy, lying in the misty interval between pantheism and 
atheism, the Professor so skillfully fringes his science, that it seems 
to gain from his dictum all the authority of demonstrated science 
itself, and in that attractive guise is scattered broadcast among 
the unscientific. Yet his frank audacity expresses itself in no im- 
perious forms. Mr, Tyndall’s style is not like Huxley’s, denuncia- 
tory and pugnacious, full of will and battle, but soft and flowing as 
Apollo’s lute, and variegated with all the spontaneous hues of a 
versatile fancy. Yet under all this winning gentleness the inex- 
orable purpose exists. He inculeates the necessity of disciplining 
the mind to gradually accepting, with as little dread as possible, 
those inevitable truths which, suddenly announced, would produce 
a fearful shock, and which themselves are, in fact, but preparatory 
to still more fearful mysteries of truth. The panic must be soothed 
with the thought that every advance hitherto of the human mind 
from fetichism into science has been dreaded as a march inte irre- 
ligion. Who knows but, after all, atheism, annihilationism, and 
the identification of humanity with brutalism may not be the right 
road to a nobler philosophy and a purer apd more fervent piety ? 
Make to Professor Tyndall the concession that Lucretius de- 
manded, “that the atoms move in tune” to the music of law, espe- 
cially of a sufficiently flexible law, and God is superfluous. He 
will fix you up a first-class universe without any theistic aid. In 
his “ Religion of Chemistry ” Professor Cooke showed how element- 
ary substances, with their repulsions and attractions, were all won- 
derful evidences of a great constructive mind. But Professor 
Tyndall sees nothing but the wonderful harmonic yet unintelligent 
marches of the atoms. The atoms, spontaneously, each take their 
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due places and forma crystal. By the same self-marshaling, the 
atom, each for himself, nimbly trips to his proper position, and 
the blade of grass, the cabbage, the oak, is formed. By the same 
spontaneous, self-arranging movements, the atoms conspire into a 
human body. And when atoms all marshal themselves aright, and 
a perfect body is formed, would it not, if exposed to the vital air, 
be a living body? Undoubtedly. Nothing but sound body and 
fresh breath are necessary to alive man. To all this, which is truer 
than revelation, we must learn to listen, and brace our nerves hero- 
ically and tonically for far, more terrible things to come. But, 
sooth to say, it is all, at last, the same trite old Lucretian materi- 
alism and atheism over again, expressed in the terms of modern 
science. The science is new and vigorous, but the atheism is 
senile and decrepit. 

The identity of the old issue may be seen in Mr, Tyndall’s ar- 
raying the immutability of the laws of nature against the offering 
of prayer for rain. We grant all that any physicist, as a physicist, 
and within the limits of physicism, can claim for the immutability 
of the laws of nature. By the light of experience and intuition he 
analyzes those laws and pronounces them intrinsically immutable. 
Granted. Intrinsically, in and of themselves, they are immutable. 
That is, in and of themselves they possess no power to stop or vary 
their own course. They contain in themselves no provision for 
self-suspension or self-deflection. That is all physicism, within 
her own limits, and exercising all the range she possesses, namely, 
of examining the laws themselves, can say. But mark! the 
question of miracles is not a question of the nature of na- 
ture’s laws. The question still remains untouched. May not 
the course of events under those immutable laws be interrupted 
or deflected by the interposition of a Power from without or 
from above mere nature? This question, by its very terms, is 
without the limits of physicism. It takes no issue with the immu- 
tability of nature’s laws. The question now is, as to the existence of 
that Power above nature, and as to His nature, and what He is likely 
to do; and then a new field is opened of inquiry by different faculties, 
and with a different set of facts, which inquiry, as it spontaneously 
grows, becomes theology. Professor Tyndall argues the whole 
question within the limits of physicism, just as if there were no God 
above physics. Next it is to be inquired, Has such interposition 
ever, in fact, taken place ? and that is a question of history. 

Mark, the question is not now whether the laws of nature have 
ever been suspended, but whether an event, or course of events, 
under these laws has ever been modified by the interposition of @ 
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superhuman volition? A suspension of a law is one thing, a 
modification of an event or course of events, under law, is another. 
There are laws which cannnot be suspended, as the law of causa- 
tion, or the laws of mathematical relations. When a ball is thrown 
from a player’s hand, the laws of nature would carry it to the utmost 
exhaustion of its force. Should another player’s bat stop it mid. 
way, would that law be suspended? Not at all. The course of 
the ball and its stoppage by the bat are both under nature’s laws. 
If an Homeric hero hurls his javelin powerfully enough to reach his 
foe, but the Goddess Pallas turns it.from its course, no law is 
suspended ; only a new antecedent comes in, and, under law, modi- 
fies the course of events. So if, by the unchanged course of na- 
ture’s law Peter will be drowned, and Jesus interposes, the miracle 
is no suspension of nature’s law. And even if God at the word 
of Joshua arrested the sun in his course, there was no more a sus- 
pension of law than when the player arrested the ball with his 
bat. Simply a new force comes in, and under the law of forces 
the course of events is changed. 

Dr. Tyndall expends several useless pages in showing that 
the law of atmospheric pressure, for instance, first explained by 
Torricelli and confirmed by Pascal, has never varied. The laws 
of gravitation are by experience proved invariable. Undoubt- 
edly; and miracles not only admit such invariability but assume 
it. Were there no invariable law there could be no miracle. There 
could neither be any colirse of events to interrupt, nor any 
law of forces to interpose the interruption, For the very in- 
terruption and interposition must take place and proceed from the 
interposer through the course and force of law. The whole ques- 
tion then, the conclusion again returns, is removed from the court 
of physicism, and becomes a question as to the existence of a com- 
petent and probable interposer, namely, a God, and as to the as- 
certained historical fact of the interposition. 

In regard to materialism the mind of Mr, Tyndall is in equi- 
librium. The following passages are clear in statement but twi- 
light in conclusion. 

“T hardly imagine there exists a profound scientific thinker, who has reflected 
upon the subject, unwilling to admit the extreme probability of the hypothesis that 
for every fact of consciousness, whether in the domain of sense, of thought, or of 
emotion, a definite molecular condition of motion or structure is set up in the brain; 
or who would be disposed even to deny that if the motion or structure be induced 
by internal causes instead of external, the effect on consciousness will be the same.” 
“T think the materialist will be able, finally, to maintain this position against all 


attacks, but I do not think, in the present condition of the human mind, that he can 
pass beyond this position. I do not think he is entitled to say that his molecular 


groupings and his molecular motions explain every thing. In reality they explain 
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nothing. The utmost he can affirm is the association of two classes of phenomena 
of whose real bond of union he is in absolute ignorance. The problem of the counec- 
tion of body and soul is as insoluble in its modern form as it was in the prescien- 
titic ages.” ‘On both sides of the zone here assigned to the materialist he is 
equally helpless. If you ask him whence is this ‘ matter’ of which we have been 
discoursing, who or what divided it into molecules, who or what impressed upon 
them this necessity of running into organic forms, he has no answer. Science is 
mute in reply to these questions. But if the materialist is confounded and science 
is rendered dumb, who else is prepared with a solution? To whom has this arm 
of the Lord been revealed? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge our igno- 
rance, priest and philosopher, one and all.” —Pp. 118-121. 

The scientist may, indeed, bow in this dark doubt; not so the 
philosopher or the Christian. Philosophy asserts the supremacy, 
universal and eternal, of mind over matter. Were the universe 
filled with a boundless ocean of pure, even dead, physical force, it 
could never stir without directive mind to differentiate and define 
its movements. Force could never move force; but mind, without 
being force, and without exerting force, is the evidence of some- 
thing superior to force, power—power to control force. We 
know from our conscious experience that mind, wi//, does control 
matter organized into obedience to it, and nowhere do we see mind 
but it sits enthroned over matter. In the brain, as in the universe, 
mind is lord and master. And in the factors, mind and brain co- 
operating, as thus distinctly presented by Dr. Tyndall, we can eas- 
ily see the refutation of the assumption of Professor Barker and 
other aspirants for materialistic glory, that because the acting 
brain under mental emotion gives out heat, therefore mind is but 
one of the circle of correlated forces. In order for the brain to 
act, it must have and exert physical force, and until exact measur- 
ment shows the contrary, this molecular central action accounts 
for all the heat. Even in common parlance there must be brain 
strength for brain action. The brain can no more work under 
mental direction without force, than the legs ; and there is no more 
wonder that heat comes from the brain in thinking than from the 


legs in walking. 





—_— 


The Mystery of Life. An Essay in reply to Dr. GuLL’s Attack on the Theory of 
Vitality in his Harveian Oration for 1870. By Lionet S. Bear, M.B., F.R 8S. 
12mo., pp. 71. London: J. & A. Churchill, Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. 1871. 

We introduced Dr. Beale to our readers in a former Quarterly as 

the great leader in Microscopy at the present day, and as, there- 

fore, the most authoritative expounder living of the Doctrine 
of Life from the physical side. His conclusions, fearlessly an- 
nounced as the result of experimental knowledge, are very unwel- 
come tg the self-sufficient blusterers of the materialistic-atheistic, 
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protoplastic school of Huxley and Tyndall. How impudently and 
how vainly these blatant gentlemen endeavor to browbeat him, 
their unquestionable master in the science from which he speaks, 
may appear from the following extracts : 


It is indeed significant if, as seems to be the case at this time in England, an 
investigator cannot be permitted to remark that facts which he has demonstrated, 
and phenomena which he has observed, render it impossible for him to assent at 
present to the dogma that life is a mode of ordinary force, without being held up, 
by some who entertain opinions at variance with his own, as a person who desires 
to stop or retard investigation, who disbelieves in the correlation of the physical 
forces, and in the established truths of physics.* 

Is it possible that belief in a something, a power, force, agency, or call it what 
you will, which is beyond the range of physical and chemical investigation, and 
cannot be rendered evident to the senses, should disqualify a man for scientific 
investigation any more than a belief in a God renders it impossible for him to 
successfully pursue observation and experiment? It ought not to be necessary to 
state that the proposition that vital power is distinct from force does not involvea 
belief in the absurdity that life creates matter or transmutes one element into 
another. : 

Whatever may be the fate of the inferences I have drawn concerning the nature 
of vital actions, they have been deduced from facts of observation. The theory 
has, as it were, forced itself upon me in the course of my work. In the spring 
of 1861 I had the honor of delivering, at the College of Physicians, a course of 
lectures ‘On the Structure and Growth of the Simple Tissues of the Body;” dur- 
ing the delivery of which upward of sixty microscopical specimens were exhib- 
ited and described. The conclusions I drew were based upon the facts thus pub- 
licly demonstrated. —Pp. 5-7. 


Dr. Gull, in reply to whom this monograph was written, main- 
tains that life, or the thought-power, is but one of the forms of 
force, convertible with heat, electricity, motion, etc. Dr, Beale’s 
replies are mainly two. First, experiment has never been able to 
transform force into life; and second, the properties of force and 
life are so different that the entities cannot be identified. 

The following is his decision as to the experimental proof: 


Notwithstanding all that has been asserted to the contrary, not one vital action 
has yet been accounted for by physics and chemistry. The assertion that life is cor- 
related force rests upon assertion alone, and we are just as far from an explanation 
of vital phenomena by force hypotheses as we were before the discovery of the 
doctrine of the correlation of the physical forces. In short, this most important 
discovery in physics does not affect the question of the nature of the phenomena 
peculiar to living beings. 

Each additional year’s labor only serves to confirm me more strongly than be- 
fore in the opinion that the physical doctrine of life cannot be sustained, and when 





* “Dr Tyndall goes even still further. Instead of answering arguments, he gives 
expression to some. of the words of his friend Huxley, and speaks of me asa 
‘microseopist, ignorant alike of philosophy and biology,’ and as having been 
‘lately Professor in a London College, famous for its orthodoxy.’ That I am not 
a convert to the philosophy and biology of Tyndall and Huxley is perfectly true; 
but that my connection with King’s College has in any way influenced my views 
is a suggestion as devoid of foundation as the fiery-cloud hypothesis of evolution 
itself.” 
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I review in my mind the evidence upon which the doctrine of vitality rests, it 
appears to me extraordinary that any one can persuade himself that a thing, pos- 
sessing in itself the power or property of transforming matter and force in a defi- 
nite way, is itself mere matter and foree—that that which converts is no more than 
that which is converted.—P. 9. 


On the difference between Vital Power and Force: 


The relation between vital power and the ordinary forces of matter may not be 
more intimate than the relation between the man who makes a water-mill and the 
forces which raise the water that drives the wheel, or the materials of which the 
mill is constructed. And yet the water-mill could not have been made by the 
water, nor by the wood nor iron which in part constitute the mill nor by the 
mighty forces imprisoned in these materials. The man, not the forces of the mat- 
ter or of the water, constructs the mill. Where, then, is the evidence that justifies 
Dr. Gull, and those whom he follows, in asserting that any form or mode of ordi- 
nary force has constructive power? Force is mighty,’ force is powerful, and force 
may be destructive ; but what evidence can be adduced in favor of the constructive 
agency of any mode of force? Can any or all the forms of force yet discovered 
construct an insignificant monad any more than they can make an umbrella or build 
a house? Dr. Gull neither notices the objections which have been raised to the 
view concerning the forming, building, and constructing powers of force, nor ad- 
duces one new fact or argument in its support.—Pp. 10, 11. 


Herbert Spencer builds his great structure of biology (or life- 
science) in order to show that the entire system of living beings 
has arisen by purely unguided, unintelligent natural forces; so 
that neither God nor planning mind was needed to evolve the 
wonderful result. His greatest difficulty, of course, is at the point 
where forms of life are molded into intellective shapes. But the 
crystal is his grand transition stepping-stone. The crystal does 
form into symmetrical shapes, it grows; just as animal bodies form 
into symmetrical shapes, and grow. The difference is in the dif- 
ferent degrees of complexity. All this, however, fails to meet the 
case. The crystal forms to stiff mathematical shapes, such as 
unintelligent forces by mutual interaction may produce. They 
may be, like chemical compounds, the rigid results of rectilinear 
affinities and repulsions, requiring no contingent guidance. But 
life-forms are intellectively varied. They are varied in plans, and 
selected modes and models. What selective power distributes the 
particles of matter so as to form the beauty of a maiden’s cheek, 
and the varied styles of beauty of a thousand different faces? 
These are molded, fashioned, esthetically and artistically planned, 
and no science has as yet made the first successful step toward 
showing how they can be otherwise than mind-molded. Force, 
motion, electricity, can do nothing here. 

One grand distinction of living. beings is heredity. Every 
species is a secret society ; and the secret by it possessed is its vital 
Sormative power, by which a given form of living being produces 
another form of living being of its own order. Crystals do not 
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beget crystals; minerals are not born from minerals. And living 


beings are as unique in death as in birth. 


The crystaline matter can be redissolved, and will crystalize again as many 
times as we like, but the monad matter cannot be redissolved and reformified, any 
more than a dog ora man can be dissolved and then produced again from the 
solution. Neither man, nor any living thing, nor any kind of living matter, can 
be dissolved, for that which lives is incapable of solution. It may be killed, and 
then some of the products resulting from its death may be dissolved, but this is @ 
very different thing from dissolving the living matter. Nor can the lifeless sub- 
stances which are dissolved ever be made to assume again the form and character 
they once possessed. Nor under any circumstances can the living thing, once 
dead, be made to live again, even if no attempts whatever be made to effect its 
solution.—Pp. 30, 31. 





The Debateable Land Between this World and the Next. With Illustrative Nar- 
ratives. By Ropert DALE OwEn, author of “ Footfalis on the Boundary of 
Another World.” 12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. London: Triib- 
ner & Co. 1872. 

The “ Footfalls ” of Mr. Owen, lately by us noticed, confined itself 

to those apparently superhuman phenomena which take place 

without any known human agency. The present volume embraces 
phenomena apparently resulting from voluntary human processes, 
and hence includes the facts of modern so-called Spiritualism, such 
as table-turning, medium-writing, evocation of the dead, etc. The 
work evinces all the care and skill in regard to elearness of evi- 
dence that we ascribed to the former volume. Assuming Mr. 

Owen’s own sound-mindedness, intellectual and moral, the observed 

facts do not seem to be at all explained by the scientific solutions 

furnished by the article in the London Quarterly noticed in our 

Synopsis. 

Mr. Owen’s volume is truly made up of two books that have 
very little to do with each other, His narratives form a body for 
special study as to their validity, and, admitting their validity, of 
great interest. But besides this there is a large mass of theological 
or antitheological matter which is very irrelevant. Mr. Owen 
addresses the clergy, plainly intimating that he thinks that they 
are an isolated, unworldly class, who @® not read the newspapers 
but who somehow or other will read his books. Had not Mr. 
Owen better address the savants instead of the clergy ? When 
he has won over Huxley, Tyndall, and the scientific associations 
generally, it will be time for him to come to the clergy, and 
tell them that Christianity will be greatly aided by the strength 
of spiritualism, At the present time it is to be feared that the 
alliance would be a burden to religion, redoubling rather than 
diminishing the hostility and contempt of the scientific world. 
Clearly, then, Mr. Owen makes not a sustainable demand when he 
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asks them to vacate their system of its orthodoxy, and minify itself 
to Spiritualism alone, until Spiritualism can vindicate its status with 
some assurance. 

Mr. Owen gives us a list of negations, denying the atonement, 
inspiration, and iniracles of Christ, which, as it seems to us, are his 
own mere dicta, not resulting at all as logical sequences from his 
spiritualistic facts. We could believe them all, as Wesley 
believed the real supernaturalism of the phenomena in his father’s 
house, without at all disturbing our orthodoxy, or suggesting any 
of Mr. Owen’s negations. Nay, if these phenomena do, as he 
claims, demonstrate a supermundane intercourse, then the great 
prepossession against the miracles is vacated, Jesus, in fact, then 
appears as the greatest miraculous fact in history. 

With his definition of a miracle, “a suspension of a law of na- 
ture,” we readily concede the non-existence of any such event. But 
such is not the definition at the present time adopted, as we have 
set forth in our notice of Professor Tyndall, written before reading 
either Mr. Owen’s book, or Mr. Beecher’s Life of Jesus. Professor 
Wilkins, in his Phanicia and Palestine, noticed on another page, 
says, “ Miracles are often spoken of as violations of the order of 
nature; they are rather revelations of the true order of nature.” 

ee eee 


The Earth. A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By 
E.isEE Recius. ‘Translated by the late B. B. Woopwarp, M. A. Edited 
by Henry Woodward, British Museum. — Illustrated by two hundred and thirty 
maps inserted in the text, and twenty-three page maps, printed in colors. 
12mo., pp. 567. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

Our globe is here made to put ou her most splendid attire. Her 

physical phenomena are unfolded in very rich detail in an animated 

and often eloquent style. 

Reclus indorses neither the nebular origin of our globe nor the 
existence of a central fire. He fully admits the brilliancy of the 
nebular theory (according to which our planets were made by the 
off-throw of successive masses from the whirling nebule) as first 
suggested by Kant, and fully developed by La Place. To Kant, 
though not an atheist, it had a charm from the fact that the entire 
system of things might thereby have unfolded in all its fullness and 
through all its minute details, as Herbert Spencer has since pro- 
fessed to show, by the natural “evolution ” of unintelligent causes, 
without any guiding mind. Reclus thus states the objections: 

But La Place himself, on putting forth this hypothesis, says that he does so “ with 
diffidence,” and no one has a right to be more confident than the great geometri- 
cian. In fact, his conjectures do not account for the presence of comets, which 
gravitate around the sun in determinate orbits, although according to his hypoth- 
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esis, they are “strangers in the solar system; ”’ they aiso fail to explain the ellip- 
tical form of the planetary orbits and the inclination of their axes; finally, they 
appear to be contradicted by the retrograde motion of the satellites of Uranus. 
Some of the distant nebule, which were taken by astronomers to be masses of 
uncondensed cosmical matter, possess the most fantastic forms, which would be 
very ditficult to explain by means of the new hypothesis; some of the nebule, 
too, are variable, and the telescope discloses them to us under very different as- 
pects in succession. Finally, the discovery of the spectral analysis—an eternal 
glory to MM. Kuchloff and Bunsen—warrants us in believing that the chemical 
composition of the sun differs very decidedly from that of the planets forming its 
system ; for the solar body, at least in its external layers, does not contain either 
silex, tin, lead, mercury, silver or gold. We must therefore confess that La Place’s 
celebrated and seductive hypothesis is inadequate to account for all the phenomena 
which have been observed. 

The doctrine that our globe was once a whirling mass of liquid 
fire, with a crust gradually thickening into solidity by a cooling-off 
process has, he thinks, great difficulties. <A solid globe set in a whirl 
would probably flatten at the poles and expand at the equator as 
much as our globe does. A liquid globe would flatten to a disk. 
The fact that we find the earth grow warm the deeper we perfo- 
rate proves little; for the depth of our perforations is compara- 
tively but a film’s thickness. Hopkins has plausibly shown that 
the shell of the globe must be solid for a thousand miles deep, and 
Professor Thomson and others have inferred from various premises 
that the center is solid. The phenomena attending volcanoes are 
best solved on the supposition of extensive subterranean seas of 
fire. On the whole, the science of globe-making appears to be, 
like our city of New York, not quite finished. 

NS a 
A History of Philosophy. From Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. Frieprica 

UEBERWEG: late Professor of Philosophy at Konigsberg. Translated from the 

fourth German edition, by GrorGe 8. Morris, A.M., Professor of Modern Lan- 

guages in Michigan University. With Additions by Noam Porter, LL.D., D.D., 

President of Yale College. With Preface, by the Editors of the Philosophical 

and Theological Library. Vol. 1, History of the Ancient and Medizyal Philoso- 

phy. 8vo., pp. 487. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 
This is the first instalment of a new enterprise. Drs. Schaff and H, 
B. Smith, as editors, propose to publish “a select and compact 
Library of Text and Reference Books upon all the main depart- 
ments of Theology and Philosophy, adapted to the wants especially 
of ministers and students in all the denominations.” The plan 
includes both translations from foreign languages and original 
works by American authors. We welcome the project, though we 
doubt not the publications will contain some things that we can- 
not indorse. The prospectus announces a critical edition of Tich- 
endorf's Greek Testament, Van Osterzee’s Didactic Theolgy, and 
Patristics, by Prof. R. D. Witcheock. 

The present work by U eberweg is intended as an intermediate in 
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size between the voluminous Ritter and the compendious Schwegler. 
The author was born in 1826, made Professor of Philosophy in 
Konigsberg in 1862, and died June 7, 1871. He was the author 
of a Logic, a translation of which was published in London. The 
present translation is made with the author’s consent, and “ on the 
day of his death he carefully corrected some of the proof-sheets, 
and was delighted with their accuracy.” 

We augur great good from this whole series of publications. It 
will show that in this very hour of a vaunting materialism boast- 
ing over the death of all spiritual philosophy, not only philosophy 
but psychology and theology are amply able to issue a triumph- 


ant self-assertion. 
ee ae oe 


The Intuitions of the Mind, Inductively Investigated. By Rev. JAMES M’Cosu, 
LL.D. 8vo., pp. 450. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1871. 

To this standard volume the Quarterly has given two book-notices, 

and one able article in full by the late Dr. Dempster. It furnishes 

the firm psychological ground, on which we must stand against all 

modern materialism. It should, therefore, come into the course of 

any well-read metaphysical inquirer. 


+2 
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Mistory, Biography, and Topography. 

The History of Methodism in Kentucky. By Rev. A. H. Reprorp, D.D. Three 
volumes, 12mo., pp. 479, 512, 554. Nashville: Southern Methodist Publishing 
House. 1870. On sale by Carlton & Lanahan. 

Too many books of history, such as these volumes of Redford’s, 
can hardly be written. Now is the time to write them. Precious 
mementoes of the early times of Methodism lie around us on every 
side, like the manna which fell in the wilderness and lay round 
about the host in the morning; but, like the manna, these memo- 
rials must be gathered while the dew is upon them, for when the 
sun waxes hot they will be gone. 

The field which our author traverses is rich in materials. Ken- 
tucky was long the scene of Indian wars, “the dark and bloody 
ground” of murderous conflict with a wily foe. Her first settlers 
were men of strong arms and fearless hearts, and their history is a 
wild romance, an epic of the woods, full of the records of lofty 
courage and fearful suffering. And the history of the founders of 
Methodism in Kentucky is alsoa grand romance of toil and danger, 
and at the same time a holy record of faith and hope and courage, 
whose mighty deeds win the crown. The pioneers of the Gospel 
kept pace with the pioneers of secular life. They took their long 
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and solitary rides through the forest, searching out the scattered 
settlements, and preaching the word of life to those who, but for 
their unselfish labors, were as sheep having no shepherd. Bishop 
Asbury, in his episcopal visitations to these perilous regions, was 
often accompanied from place to place by a guard of armed men, 
and his Journal records his thanksgivings for safe passage through 
the dark domain of the panther and the savage. 

Dr. Redford has done his work well. The narrative is smooth 
and flowing, the description vivid, the general style accurate and 
eloquent. He delights in his work, and writes con amore, as every 
man should who writes at all. He has done well a thing well 
worth doing in gathering the relics of an age fast receding into 
the dim past. The interest is not as local as might be supposed. 
Not a few names which are household words east of the Alle- 
ghanies appear in these Western annals, and even shine there with 
new luster. Some who labored hard and successfully both east 
and west of the mountains, here for the first time receive fitting 
notice, possibly in some cases because they did their best work in 
the West, amid the excitements of a new field, and new provoca- 
tions to effort. 

One striking feature of the times was the propensity for public 
debate in regard to doctrines and Church usages. Calvinist and 
Campbellite, Baptist and Methodist, seemed to ride about, lance in 
rest, like the knights of old, ready to challenge to mortal combat 
any man who doubted that their ecclesiastical lady-love was the 
fairest of all the daughters of truth. A goodly specimen of these 
theologieal battles is found on page 232 of the first volume. In 
1792 Valentine Cook traveled the Pittsburgh Circuit. Mr. Cook 
was warned by letter that he was not needed within the bounds 
of a certain “parish.” He replied, and the correspohdence went 
on till at last a challenge to public debate was given and accepted. 
The time and place were named, and a great crowd, with scarcely 
a friend of Methodism in the whole cqucourse, assembled to witness 
the contest. The champion of Calvinism, the Rev. Mr. Jamieson, 
a tough Seotch Seeeder, rode up, a little late, but declaring loudly, 
“T am here in ample time to gie the youngster a dose from which 
he’ll not soon recover.” When Mr. Cook was introduced to him 
he seanned him with contemptuous eyes. “ What,” said he, “is 
this the young man who has had the impertinence to assail the 
doctrines of graee!” An effort was made to adjust the prelimi- 
naries; but the old Scotchman would agree to no rules whatever. 
He meant to conduct the whole affair in his own way. When he 
was done, “the young man,” if he had any thing to say, and the 
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audience were willing to hear, might say it. As a specimen of the 
character of those times, as well as of Mr. Redford’s style as a 
historian, we give the narrative in his own words: 


With an air of self-confidence he ascended the pulpit, and without prayer, ex- 
planation, or any thing of the sort, commenced a most furious attack on Mr. Wes- 
ley and Methodism in general. He soon became greatly excited—raved, stamped, 
and literally foamed at the mouth. By the time he entered on the support of Cal- 
vinism properly so called, his voice was well-nigh gone. He, however, screwed 
himself up as best he could, and held on for a considerable length, relying almost 
exclusively on the opinions of distinguished men and learned bodies of ecclesiastics 
for the support of the prominent features of his theology. At the close of about 
two hours he brought his weak and very exceptionable remarks to a close, and 
sat down greatly exhausted. Mr. Cook then rose, and after a most solemn and 
fervent appeal to Almighty God for wisdom and help from on high to maintain and 
defend the truth, he commenced, though evidently laboring under much embarrass- 
ment. His hand trembled, his tongue faltered, and at times it was with difficulty 
he could articulate with sufficient clearness to be heard on the outskirts of the 
assembly. He first took up in order, and refuted with great power and effect, the 
allegations that had been made against Wesley and Methodism. By this time his 
embarrassment had passed off, his voice became clear and distinct, and, withal, 
there was a strange sweetness in his delivery that seemed to put a spell on the 
whole assembly. He then entered his solemn protest to the exceptionable features 
of the Calvinistic theory. He opposed to the opinions of reputedly great and 
learned men, on which his opponent had mainly relied, the plain and positive teach- 
ings of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles; and in conclusion 
presented an outline view of the great Gospel scheme of human salvation, as be- 
lieved and taught by Wesley and his followers both in Europe and America—not 
in theory only, but in its experimental and practical bearings on the present and 
future destiny of the world. At an early period in his discourse the venerable 
champion of Geneva rose to his feet, and exclaimed with all the voice he had left, 
“Wolf, wolf, wolf in sheep’s clothing!” Mr. Cook, however, had become so per- 
fectly self-possessed, and so thoroughly occupied with his subject, that this excess 
ive rudeness on the part of the old Scotchman dad no effect whatever upon him. 
As he advanced in the discussion he appeared to acquire additional strength, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. The fixed attention of the vast multitude seemed 
to inspire him with new powers of investigation, argument, and eloquence. _ Llis 
voice, though soft and soothing, rolled on in thunder-tones over the vast concourse, 
and echoed far away in the depths of the forest; while his countenance lighted up, 
kindled, and glowed as if newly commissioned from on high to proclaim the salva- 
tion of God to a perishing race. The poor old Scotchman could endure it no 
longer; he again sprang to his feet, and bawled out at the top of his shattered 
voice: ‘Follow me, follow me, and leave the babbler to himself.” Only some two 
or three obeyed his mandate. Mr. Cook was engaged in too important a work to 
pay the slightest attention to the ravings or flight of his opponent. He pressed 
directly forward with his argument, dealing out at every step the most startling 
demonstrations against error in Christian faith and practice. Long before the 
mighty effort was brought to a close the whole assembly were on their feet, .all 
eagerly listening, and iusensibly pressing toward the speaker. Every eye was 
fixed, every ear was opened, and every heart was tremblingly alive to the import- 
ance of the theme. When Mr. Cook took his seat all faces were upturned, and, 
for the most part, bathed in tears. The great multitude stood for some time like 
statues, no one appearing disposed to move, utter a word, or leave the place. All 
seemed to be overwhelmed, astonished, and captivated. When the crowd begau 
to disperse, for some time all was silent as a funeral procession. At length a good- 
looking old gentleman turned to his companion and said, “ Did you ever hear such 
aman?” “Never,” was the prompt reply. A free conversation ensued. It was 
readily admitted that he must be a very great and learned man, and that they had 
never wept so much under a discourse in all their lives before. It was perfectly 
evident that they were strongly inclined to set him down as a good as well as a 
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great man. In the midst of their conversation another elderly gentleman—all of 
Scotch descent, and evidently of the same persuasion—spoke up, and said, with a 
good deal of apparent excitement and solicitude, ‘Sirs, I perceive that ye are in 
great danger of being led captive by the de’il at his will. Ha’e ye never read how 
that Satan can transform himsel’ into an angel of light, that he may deceive the 
very elect, if it were possible?” 


Prominent in Dr. Redford’s narratives appear the names of 
Asbury, Whatcoat, Poythress, M’Kendree, Snethen, Cartwright, 
Axley, Boehm, Kavanaugh, Winans, Bascom, and a multitude 
of others, some strange, some familiar to our eyes. The author 
has excelled some of our historians in one department. He has 
been duly mindful of the valued and useful laymen whose holy 
lives and pious zeal did good service to the Church. Moreover, 
he has given fitting space to the devoted women “ whose names 
are in the book of life,” and who did much to further the glorious 
Gospel of the Son of God. This is as it should be. It is not only, 
an act of simple justice to our people, but it will claim for the 
work a larger circle of readers. 

There are about two pages of the fifteen hundred which the 
author would have done well to omit, and which we hope he will 
leave out of future editions. When he declares, on page 260 of 
the first volume, that slavery is “a purely civil institution,” and 
therefore the Methodist Episcopal Church was wrong from the 
beginning in condemning it, he has the judgment of the civilized 
world against him. We trust his book will survive the need or 
the disposition to apologize for the great sin of American slavery. 
On page 60 of the third volume the arrest and imprisonment of a 
preacher of the Church South, which occurred during the war, are 
made the occasion of remarks which, even if there should be a 
shade of truth in them, can do no good now. There are plenty 
of facts furnishing ample grounds for retort equally bitter. Let 
the evil passions of those sad days of fratricidal strife be buried in 
the graves of our dead heroes, North and South, and all the living 
learn wisdom from the dread lessons gf the past. As a whole, Dr. 
Redford’s work may well stand on the same shelf with Dr. Ste- 
vens’s histories in our libraries. 


People of Africa. A Series of Papers on their Character, Condition, and Future 
Prospects. By E. W. Biypen, A.M., TayLer Lewis, D.D., and Tae0. Dwigut, 
Esq. 12mo., pp. 157. New York: Anson Randolph & Co. 1871. 


The basis of this fine book is three articles, republished, with the 
Editor’s consent, from our Quarterly; two by Professor Blyden, 
and one by Theo. Dwight, Esq. A special interest rests upon 
the Articles of Professor Blyden, which take their place among 
significant historical “first things” as the first Quarterly article 
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ever written by a negro, but which are by no means indebted 

to that fact alone for their value, Professor Blyden is a man of 

genius, and of singular acquirements amid singular disadvantages. 

A grace of English style rarely surpassed, a fine imagination, a 

linguistic erudition, and a burning Christian enthusiasm for the 

good of his race, mark him as a man who ought to be furnished 
with ample scope for his talents. 

This little volume contains, among other choice pieces, a letter 
from Prof. Tayler Lewis to the “ Independent,” calling attention to 
these articles, but more fully to an Arabic epistle (a beautiful fac- 
simile of which is given in the volume) written from the African 
King of Musada to the President of Liberia. An article is con- 
tributed also by Professor Crummel, a son of a native African, 
born in Brooklyn, preparatorily educated at the Oneida Institute, 
N. Y., subsequently graduated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, En- 
gland, and for some years Professor in Liberia College. The 
object of issuing this very interesting volume is to awaken and 
cherish an intellectual and Christian interest in Africa and the 
Negro race. 

The Early Years of Christianity. The Martyrs and Apologists. By E. Dr Pres- 
sensg, D.D. Translated by ANNrr Harwoop. 12mo., pp. 654. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. San Francisco: EK. Thomas. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1871. 

The Marryrs anp Apo.oaists are the heroes of this, the second 

volume of Pressensé’s history of our religion. It might well be 

called the third volume; for his very first volume presents us 

Jesus Christ the founder, and his second The Apostles within the 

New Testament era. This present volume steps out of the New 

Testament into the post-biblical era. Not only has Christ as- 

cended, but the apostles have departed, and the unapostolical and 

uninspired history of the Church has commenced. Yet does our 
eloquent author find rich inspiration in his theme, The por- 
traitures of the post-apostolic Fathers are depicted with a power- 
ful outline, and in rich and deep, yet truthful coloring. Nowhere 
in our language is young Christianity so presented before our 
eyes as to attract our love, and inspire us with a kindred spirit. 

Nowhere is such ample justice done to the early heroes of the 

faith, to Clement of Rome, to Tertullian, to Irenxus, to Origen, 

and to Clement of Alexandria. Church history is no longer a 

dead statistical study, but a rich field for popular perusal. Not 

the minister alone, but the intelligent layman and the people, will 
find here not only instruction in historic truth, but entertainment for 
the imagination, and stimulant for the best emotions of our nature. 
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The Life of the Rev. John M’ Vickar, 8.T-D., Professor of Moral and Intelleetnal 
Philosophy, Belles Lettres, Political Economy, and the Evidences, in Columbia 
College. By his Son, Wittiam A. M’Vickar, D.D. 12mo., pp. 416. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1872. 


This book is “A Son’s Monument to a Loved and Honored 
Father.” Dr. John M’Vickar was born in the City of New York, 
in the year 1787. He was graduated at Columbia College in his 
seventeenth year; spent two years in Europe; came home; mar- 
ried ; was rector of a Church at Hyde Park, New York, for a few 
years; and in 1817 was elected to a Professorship in Columbia 
College, which position he occupied till 1864, four years before 
his death. 


—_——___>__—— 


Pheenicia and Israel. A Historical Essay, by AuGustus 8S. Wimkmys, M.A. 12mo., 
pp. 201. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1871. 


This is a beautiful historical essay, prepared as a University prize 
performance, from a number of the latest and best authorities. It is 
written less compactly than Smith’s history-—more in the dissertation 
style—and has room for richer coloring and more comprehensive 
views. It sheds a clear illumination upon the eastern margin of 
Isracl’s history. Upon the migration of Abraham from Chaldea, 
and the character of the earliest Caananites found by Abraham in the 
Promised Land, views not familiar to our sacred scholars are dis- 
closed. Striking views are given of the Pheenicians or later Ca- 
naanites, their atrocious and cruel idolatries, and their deep desert 
of the judicial destruction deereed by Jehovah. 





The Land of the Veda: being Personal Reminiscences of India; Its People, Castes, 
Thugs, and Fakirs; Its Religions, Mythology, Principal Monuments, Palaces, and 
Mausoleums; together with the Incidents of the Great Sepoy Rebellion, and its 
results to Christianity and Civilization. With a Map of India, and Forty-two 
Tilustrations ; also, Statistical Tables of Christian Missions, and a Glossary of Indian 
Terms used in the Work and in Missionary Correspondence. By Rev. WmLLAM 
Butter, DD. 8vo., pp. 550. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. San Francisco: 
E. Thomas. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1872. 

One of the most magnificent volumes ever issued from our press! 

Its external execution, its material, its illustrations, all are superb. 

It opens the gates of India to our Church, and points to fields 

whitening to the harvest. From the lateness of its appearance we 

can thus barely announce it; a future Quarterly will discuss it in 


a full article. 


<a 


Periodicals. 





The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate versus Our Methodist Episcopacy. 
Our vivacious brother, the editor of the “Pittsburgh Advo- 
cate,” is engaged in the heroic enterprise of destroying the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church! Being personally an earnest Presbyterian, 
instead of joining some one of the several Methodist Presbyterian 
Churches existing he esteems it more eligible to abolish the Epis- 
copacy of the Church to which he belongs. This rather revolu- 
tionary project he proposes to accomplish by an unconstitutional 
process ; namely, a mere majority vote of the General Conterence! 
And this process he advocates in rather a violent way; namely, 
by misrepresenting the doctrines of the defenders of our Church, 
by menacing them with repressive laws, by the use of opprobrious 
epithets, as “ prelatical,” and by a vociferous “ We denounce” of 
their utterances. So far as his arguments are concerned, we could 
close without another word provided we could successfully ask 
every one interested in the subject, that after reading all that 
Dr. Nesbit has said in reply to us, again to read our article in 
careful comparison, and decide whether his replies are any answer 
whatever. 

Dr. Nesbit is pleased to “denounce” us as “prelatical” for 
maintaining that our Episcopacy is an “order.” The burlesque 
of Dr. Nesbit’s setting up to “denounce” any thing we thirk 
right to say, as an editor, is sufficiently comic. Itis Lilliput talk- 
ing Brobdignag, and fails to be offensive by being fantastic and 
facetious. The dear brother may excel in good principles, but he 
fails in good manners. In so “ denouncing ” us he denounces the 
Methodist Discipline, which says in express terms, and in its very 
first section, that Wesley gave Coke “Lerrrers or Eptscopan 
Orpers.” Hereby he “inveighs against the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church,” and commits an expellable offense. 

Yet in this, our very sin of being “ prelatical,’ Dr. Nesbit 
affirms that “the practice of the Church sustains Dr. Whedon; 
the theory condemns him.” That is, “the practice” of the 
Church “ sustains” us in being prelatical, and therefore is itself 
“ prelatical ;” that is, our ordinations are “ prelatical,” and so 
must be abolished; and John Wesley’s form of ordination, 
or “ making a bishop,” was “ prelatical ;” and so John Wesley’s 
first ordination of Coke and subsequent ordination of Mather 
were “prelatical,” and John Wesley was therein a “ prelatist.” 
And as his ordinations were “ prelatical,” so our Episcopacy by 
him inaugurated is prelacy, and our Bishops, Asbury, Hedding, 
and Morris, are prelates! We are not quite as repugnant to 
Presbyterianism, perhaps, as Mr. Wesley was. We entertain 
profound veneration for Presbyterians in their own place, that is, 
in a Presbyterian Church. But a Presbyterian in an Episcopal 
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Church, and especially a Presbyterian in an Episcopal Church 
using office and position to “denounce” the defenders of the 
Episcopacy of that Church, is a problem. 

For it is not really Prelacy, but, as we shall show, Episcopacy, 
against which, from his Presbyterian stand-point, Dr. Nesbit raises 
his outery. 1. Pretacy claims to root its three orders in the 
New Testament as the divinely-appointed and exclusive form of 
Church government; it asserts unbroken descent of its prelates 
from the apostles, denies all essential oneness of the two or three 
orders, and all power of the eldership to unfold or constitute an 
episcopate from itself. 2. Wesley’s Episcopacy, assuming that 
the Scripture prescribes no one form of government, claims its 
three orders to be optional. This Episcopacy exists only as it is 
framed by the free choice of the Church into her constitution, 
and it can be modified or abolished by the proper constitutional 
change, and some other form be justifiably instituted. It admits 
that the episcopate and eldership, while essentially one order, 
are derivatively two. It claims no necessary descent from the 
apostles, however historically probable it may be that episcopacy 
was sanctioned and some bishops ordained by the latest living 
apostles. 8. PresspyrerrantsM, like prelacy, claiming an exclu- 
sive divine prescription, but for two orders instead of three, pro- 
nounces all other functional positions to be offices. Feeling the 
anomaly that an office should really possess greater jurisdiction 
and superior power over the orders, and the still greater anomaly 
of its being inaugurated with the proper ritual of an order, 
namely ordination, it secks first to abolish its ordination, and 
then its jurisdiction and existence. It is in this last category 
that Dr. Nesbit stands. J/e is a staunch Presbyterian, and his 
battle is with our Episcopacy. His modes of battle are to assail 
and “denounce” the firm defenders of our constitutional Epis- 
copacy as “ Prelatists ! prelatists!’* He incurs this confusion and 
in his heart commits these indiscretions, we doubt not honestly ; 
and we sincerely hope, as he comes to learn the true distinction, 
he will see it consistent with reason and conscience to change his 
position and his doings; that is, leave the Church as did Alex- 
ander M’Caine before him, or accept in heart the constitution of 
the Church, whose honors he is now enjoying and using to her 
injury. 

The editors both of the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati “ Advocates” 
quote largely such authorities as Watson, Bangs, Ezekiel Cooper, 
and Dr. Stevens, to show (in opposition to the Discipline) that 
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our episcopate is not an “order” but an “ office.” And yet both 
these brethren insist with great positiveness that these authori- 
ties contradict “ the-practice ” of the Church, namely, its ordina- 
tion of bishops! Dr, Nesbit insists, therefore, that the ordination 
should be abolished to relieve the contradiction, and so leads the 
heroic movement. Dr. Merrill thinks the contradiction can be 
allowed to stand, and so takes no share in the “movement.” But 
then the sweeping argument comes: if these authorities, in the 
very passages quoted, contradict the practice of our Church, what 
are the authorities good for? That “practice” was received 
from John Wesley ; it is embodied in the history of our Church ; 
it is expressed in her fundamental documents, and it forms a part 
of her constitution. To quote half a dozen writers who contra- 
dict the constitution of the Church as “ the theory of the Church” 
is itself a contradiction; for the constitution of the Church is 
itself “the theory of the Church,” and all those who contradict 
it are to be rejected as no authorities at all. 

But the quotations themselves are mostly factitious and spu- 
rious. Of Dr. Nesbit’s quotations, one is Leigh’s Critica Sacra, 
as a Methodist authority! Another is a shamefully garbled sen- 
tence from Dr. Bangs, making him appear to say the reverse of 
what he does say. Another is from Dr. Stevens, written by him 
in his young manhood, and years ago rejected by him as an error.* 
Another is from Watson, who said that our episcopacy is not an 
order but an office, simply because he was unaware, as a foreigner, 
that our Discipline has always pronounced it both an “office” 
and “orders.” Against these efligies we quote Wilbur Fisk, 
Emory, Bangs, Dr. Stevens, Dr. John 8, Porter, and Dr. Alfred 
Brunson. 

It is these editors themselves, observe, who stultify their own 
quoted authorities. Nothing is clearer than that those authori- 
ties themselves, as Watson, imagine that they are explaining and 
defending the “ practice ;”’ whereas, according to these editors, 
they really “contradict” and demolish the very thing they are 
trying to defend. Now we submit that authorities so stultified 


* If Dr. Merrill, who hints that Dr. Stevens is following our opinions, will turn 
to the back volumes of our Quarterly, (since 1856,) he will find an article from the 
pen of Dr. Stevens defending our Methodist polity against an attack made in the 
so-called “ prelatical ” ‘‘ Church Review,” and he will find that Dr. Stevens’s de- 
fense against “ prelacy” is based on the very view maintained by us. And this 
view was pronounced by the “Church Review ” to be “ ultra-radical.” So that, 
first, Dr. Stevens’s views and ours were formed perfectly independently of each 
other ; and, second, they are such as no “prelatist’’ would accept. 
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as that, (stultified even by those whé quote them,) who overthrow 
what they try to defend, are a trifle worse than nothing; and 
to claim that their “theory ” is to be imputed to the Church as 
its “ theory,” is to stultify the Church. 

From the year 1785 to the year 1872 our Discipline in its First 
Section says in express words that Wesley gave to Coke “ Letrers 
or Eptscopat Orpers.” What are Letters of Episcopal Orvers ? 
Of course they are written credentials announcing that Coke was 
authentically endowed by ordination with “Eptscopa, Orprrs.” 
Our fathers in that same First Section say that they accepted 
Coke and Asbury because they were “ satisfied of the validity 
of their Episcopal Ordination.” All that can mean nothing else 
than that our founders required in the Episcopacy they chose a 
valid “ ordination,” that Coke was endowed by a valid “ ordina- 
tion” with valid “ orders,” and that hence our Episcopate is valid 
“orpers.” And this “Section” is a constitutive document. J¢ 
és the constitution of the Church declaring its own “theory.” To 
quote sporadic dicta from eminent individuals contradicting this 
declaration is to array them against the constitution of the Church, 
To “denounce” this declaration is to “denounce” our constitu- 
tion, and to “inveigh against our discipline.” And our Episcopal 
orders and ordination as defined by this declaration are embodied 
into our Restrictive Rule, aud can be changed only by the Re- 
strictive Rule process. Vo one can, no one has attempted to, 
refute this argument. 

Dr. Nesbit (inadvertently followed by Dr. Merrill) makes a 
great show of triumph over an imaginary contradiction between 
our statements in our Commentary, of the nature of ordination as 
it existed in the Church of the Acts of the Apostles, and our 
statements in the Quarterly of the nature of ordination as option- 
ally adopted by Wesley from,“ the primitive Church.” Both 
sides of the fancied contradiction are true. The Church of the 
Acts of the Apostles was in a forming transitional state, and the 
ultimate import of ecclesiastical ordination not fixed ; in the later 
or “primitive Church,” whose form Mr. Wesley professedly 
adopted, three orders had very generally become established, and 
the ordination had received a fixed ecclesiastical import. How 
the forming Church of the Acts of the Apostles gradually erys- 
tallized into the “orders” of “the primitive Church,” with its 
three ordinations, we indicate in our note on Acts xi, 30. Tt is the 
very force of “the Wesleyan axiom” that the Acts of the Apos- 
tles presents no obligatory model. This we unfolded at full 
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length in our article, and this jubilation over a pseudo-contradic- 
tion is as heedless as it is transient.* 

We take no share in Dr. Merrill’s fears that we are “ imperiling 
the Episcopacy ” by our thus blowing away the mist, and disclos- 
ing the genesis and nature of our polity precisely as it is. If the 
clear light of history destroys our Episcopacy, let it be destroyed. 
But, quite the reverse, such exposition, showing that this institu- 
tion, cleared of all “ contradiction,” as received from John Wesley, 
is neither Prelacy nor Presbyterianism, but voluntary Episcopacy, 
defensible, as such, equally from high church and from anti-episcopal 
attacks, is as logical in “theory” as it is eligible in “ practice.” 
Of one thing our respected editorial brother may be well assured : 
after the expositions of this subject given in these our three Arti- 
cles, no mere General Conference majority will ever strike down 
John Wesley’s Episcopal “ ordination.” And when either our 
exposition, or any other light, shall convince two thirds of our 
General Conference, three fourths of our Annual Conferences, and 
a majority of our Lay Church, that our Episcopacy ought to cease, 
it will doubtless be for reasons which, however now unknown to 
us, will then be such as, if we are among the living, to command 
our acquiescence. 

Dr. Merrill “cannot believe” that Mr. Wesley considered “ the 
third ordination essential to the Bishop or Superintendent.” That 


* Our words in the special passage of our commentary quoted as contradictory 
are as follow:—The imposition of hands is here used to “ordain” these men, not 
to an “order,” but to a mission.—The reader will observe that in this note the 
words “ordain” and “order” are put in quotations, as beiug quoted by us from 
those who adduce this imposition of hands as a proper ecclesiastical ordaining to 
an order. The note therefore denies that the ecclesiastical use of the word applies 
here. This,“ ordain” (so-called by the ecclesiastics) is not (as in the ecclesiastie 
use) to an “order,” but to a mission. And then we add, “The rule that limits 
the laying on hands to special permanent orders is ecclesiastical rather than bib- 
lical.’ Just so in our Article, (p. 675,) “the word order is an ecclesiastical rather 
than a scriptural term,” and we then proceed to define it in its ecclesiastical appli- 
cation, and its ecclesiastical limitation to permanent successional orders. 

On the contrary, in the crystallizing Church of the Acts of the Apostles our note 
on Acts vi, 1 doubts if the ordination of the “seven” (deacons so-called) was to a 
permanent order; and our note on xxi, 18 doubts if James, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
was ever ordained. After all the care we took to show that these had no bearing 
upon the question what kind of an Episcopacy was derived from Mr. Wesley 
and enshrined in our Restrictive Rule, Dr. Nesbit's persistence in flaunting 
these pseudo-contradictions before his readers is pitiable enough. He was appar- 
ently led to his researches into our Commentary on this subject by our own refer- 
ence thereto in our Article. Does he imagine that we would have referred from 
Article to Commentary if we had not the views of both harmoniously united in our 
mind as on® harmonious whole? 
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Mr. Wesley considered it necessary to some or every sort of a 
superintendent we do not suppose; but that he considered it neces- 
sary to an Episcopacy “after the practice of the primitive Church” 
is certain ; for we have no example of a primitive Episcopal Church 
without the three ordinations. If he did not consider the ordina- 
tion essential, why did he confer it? That ordination was a costly 
act to him. He knew beforehand the unparalleled storm, present 
and future, which that ordination would bring upon his head. It 
was one of the boldest, if not the boldest act of his life; yet he 
braved all the opposition heroically. Up to the full measure of 
that heroism was his estimate of the ordination. It was a price 
most certainly that with Dr. Merrill’s views he never would have 
paid. And this is in full confirmation of the entire central granite 
argument of our last Article, (pp. 679-683,) proving the essential 
nature of our ordination; which argument Dr. Merrill quietly 
skips over as having no existence, yet persists in re-asserting the 
conclusion which that argument elaborately and most fully, as we 
think, explodes. According to Dr. M., Asbury, as “General As- 
sistant,” was a good enough Bishop for Mr, Wesley’s views. And 
yet Dr. M. knows that until his ordination Asbury was never per- 
mitted, even at the risk of rebellion, to ordain an elder nor admin- 
ister a sacrament. From all these considerations it seems to us 
that there is not the shadow of excuse for a doubt that Wesley 
considered ordination essential to that Episcopacy which he pur- 
posed to inaugurate—whether it was in some other or not. And 
so our fathers, as they testify in the First Section of the Discipline, 
(a Section our opponents persistently ignore,) declare that they 
accept this Episcopacy on account of the validity of its ordination ; 
signifying thereby, that whether or not ordination be requirable 
for any possible Episcopacy, they did require it in the Episcopacy 
they purposed to accept. r 

Dr. Merrill, trying to prove that the General Conference has a 
right to abolish the ordination of Bishops, refers to the fact that 
they have already substituted the word “consecration” for “ or- 
dination.” Now, 1. We have already shown Dr. M. (Oct. Quart., 
p- 674) that the words “ ordination or consecration” are converti- 
ble terms; that “consecration” is so used by Coke and Asbury 
as quoted by us, p. 683; and that the General Conference has sim- 
ply changed one synonym for another.* 2. No one doubts that, 
as in the case of Baptism or ordination of Elders, the General 
Conference may make incidental changes, but has it a right to 


* Charles Wesley’s charge against his brother was that he had “consecrated a 
Bishop.” 
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abolish the ordinance of Baptism or the presbyterial ordination ? 
3. If our General Conference has “done away with” any constitu- 
ent essential of our Episcopate, or of our Baptism, or of our pres- 
byterial ordination, by a mere majority, it has violated the consti- 
tution of the Church, and should forthwith undo its wrong. But 
such wrong we deny that it has done. 4. What the essential con- 
stituents of our Episcopate are, and, therefore, what a General Con- 
ference may not “do away,” we amply showed in our last Article, 
pp. 679-683. We showed that there were at any rate four essen- 
tial elements in the Wesleyan Idea of Episcopacy embodied in our 
Restrictive Rule, and so drew the line between the incidental and 
the essential, the changeable by bare majority and the unchange- 
able. For Dr. Merrill to argue that either of these four essentials 
can be abolished by a bare majority, because that majority has 
made some verbal and incidental changes in the formula, is invalid 
reasoning. 

We have now a very conclusive piece of evidence to present 
against the position of Drs, Nesbit, Curry, and Merrill, that a mere 
General Conference majority (without the concurrence of the 
annual conferences) can either abolish our episcopal ordination or 
shorten the life-tenure. Against this view of these brethren it 
has been our entire effort to show, 1. That our episcopal form of 
government was optional, and not a matter of faith; 2. That 
none of its essential constituents could be abolished without the 
consent of the annual conferences, according to the Restrictive 
Rule; and, 3. That ordination is one of those constituents requir- 
ing the concurrence of said annual conferences. The conclusive 
evidence of the truth of our positions against our three editorial 
brethren is furnished by a communication published in the 
“Christian Advocate” of November 23, 1871, signed “ A Cana- 
dian Methodist.” It seems that in 1837 it became important to 
our Canadian brethren, being involved in a lawsuit, to learn 
from our leading ministers what was the nature of our episcopate. 
Three inquiries were presented by their able representative, Rev. 
Egerton Ryerson, to Dr. Fisk and Bishop Hedding, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

1. Is episcopacy held by you to be a doctrine or matter of faith, or a form or 
rule of Church government, as expedient or not according to times, places, and 
circumstances ? 

2, Has the General Conference power, under any circumstances whatever, by 
and with the advice of all the annual conferences, to render the episcopal office 
periodically elective, and to dispense with the ceremony of ordination in the ap- 
pointment thereto? And, as you were present at the British Conference in 1836 


as the representative of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, I would beg 
to propose a-third query : 
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3. Do you consider the ordination performed under the direction of the British 
Conference to be scriptural and Methodistical ? 


These three inquiries, it will be perceived, involve the very 
points which it has been our whole object to maintain against our 
three brother editors. Now what are the replies of Fisk and 
Hedding ? 

DR. FISK’S REPLY. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, ConN., } 
November 20, 1837. 


Rev. EGERTON RyERSON: My Dear Srr,—Your favor of late date is before me, 
making some inquiries respecting the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The first was in reference to the episcopal form of government. I, as 
an individual, believe, and this is also the general opinion of our Chureh, that epis- 
copacy is not a “doctrine or matter of faith"—it is not essential to the existence 
of a Gospel Church, but is founded on expediency, and may be desirable and proper 
in some circumstances of the Church and not in others. 

You next inquire as to the power of the General Conference to modify or change 
our episcopacy. On this subject our Discipline is explicit, that “upon the concur- 
rent recommendation of three fourths of all the members of the several Annual 
Conferences, who shall be present and vote on such recommendation, then a ma- 
jority of two thirds of the General Conference succeeding shall suffice” to “change 
or alter any part or rule of our government, so as to do away episcopacy and de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency.” Of course, with the 
above described majority the General Conference might make the episcopate office elective,* 
aud, if they chose, dispense with the ordination for the Bishop or Superintendent. 

I was a delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church to the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence in England in 1836. At that Conference I was present at the ordination of 
those admitted to orders, and by request participated in the ceremony. I consid- 
ered the ordination, as then and there performed, valid, and the ministers’ thus 
consecrated as duly authorized ministers of Christ. 

With kind regards to yourself personally, and the best wishes for the prosperity 
of your Church, I am, as ever, yours in friendship and Gospel bonds, W. Fisk. 


The following is Bishop Hedding’s answer to a similar letter to 


that addressed to Dr. Fisk: 
Lanstnepuren, N. 'Y., October 12, 1837. 


Dear BrotHeEr,—I have just arrived at home, and found your letter. J am sorry 
I did not receive it early enough to render the aid you wished. The Genesee Con- 
ference did not close till the 30th ult. [I suppose the law case is decided, therefore 
any thing I write will be of no use. Fwould have tried to get to Kingston had I 
known the request at the Genesee Conference. 

It is clear from the proviso added to the restrictions laid on the delegated Gen- 
eral Conference, that by and with the supposed ‘recommendation ” said Conference 
may alter the plan so as to make the episcopal office periodically elective, and also 
so as to dispense with the ceremony of ordination in the appointment. 

I believe our Church never supposed the ceremony of ordination was necessary to 
the episcopacy; that is, that it could not in any possible circumstances be dispensed 
with; nor that it was absolutely necessary that one man should hold the episcopal 
office for life. One evidence of this I find in the Minutes of our Conference for the 
year 1789, four years after our Church was organized. There it is asked, ‘“ Who 
are the persons that exercise the episcopal office in the Methodist Church in Europe 
and America? Answer. John Wesley, Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury.”—Bound 
Minutes, vol. i, p. 76. From this it appears those fathers considered Mr. Wesley 
in the episcopal office, though he had never been admitted to it by the ceremony 





* Dr. Fisk here doubtless means, as Bishop Hedding explicitly expresses it, 
“ periodically elective.” In any other sense the Episcopate is “elective” now. 
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of ordination.* I shall be glad to know how the law case is decided. Please write 
me, or send me a paper containing it. My best respects to —— and her parents, 
your brothers, ete. 


Dear brother, affectionately yours, E.LiJAH HEDDING. 

It will be seen at once that these letters affirm precisely our 
doctrine. 1. Our episcopacy is optional. 2. To change its time 
tenure requires the two thirds and three fourths vote, according to 
our Restrictive Rule. 3. To abolish ordination requires the same 
two thirds and three fourths vote. The same opinions were given 
by Dr. Luckey, and by Thomas Mason and George Lane. Nay, 
some of the very authorities quoted by our brethren opposite gave, 
the same opinions, as Ezekiel Cooper, Thomas Morrell, Thomas 
Ware, and Nelson Reed. We think.these authorities may settle 
the question. And it may here be added, once for all, that our 
opponents have not produced among all their quotations, nor can 
they produce, and they are hereby challenged to produce, one 
authority affirming that after the passing of the Restrictive Rule 
it is permitted by the Restrictive Rule to abolish the ordination or 
life-tenure without the Restrictive Rule process, 

It is true, these opinions say nothing either way—as nothing. 
was asked—as to whether our Discipline is right in attributing 
“orders” to our episcopate. That needs no confirmatory opinions. 
And some of these opinions imply (what we admit) that option- 
ally we might have had an office of paramount jurisdiction 
without ordination or life-tenure, and call it a bishopric. But 
they do not affirm that such ever was the option of our fathers. 
On the contrary, these letters affirm that to the episcopate of 
their option (as we have abundantly shown) both ordination and 
life tenure were held constitutionally essential, not to be abolished 
without a constitutional three fourths vote of the annual confer- 
ences, That is, Wesley optionally inaugurated, and our fathers 
optionally accepted and incorporated into our constitution, a life- 
tenured episcopate by ordination ; until receiving which ordination 
Asbury was allowed to be only a General Assistant, and no sacra- 
ments were allowed to be administered by him or presbyterial 
ordinations to be conferred. And now we rejoice that these points 
are settled beyond rational dispute. 


* So have we firmly maintained. (Oct. Quar., pp. 676-7.) But this passage 
in the Minutes occurs previous to the adoption of the Restrictive Rule; and 
Bishop Hedding quotes it to show what our fathers thought it competent for them- 
selves at their option to frame into the Restrictive Rule, not what they optionally 
and actually did frame into it. 
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